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Preface 


Preface of 1993 


Now, at last, my little book is slipping into public view in full dress, 
so to speak. Though it is older today by yet another decade, I have 
nothing substantial to add to it, and no impulse to change it from its 
younger stages. Over these aging years, its merit may not have 
quickened, but [may say that its goal has remained firm. Indeed, lam 
now perhaps even more concerned by what its readers will think of 
it. My long misgivings about its competence have not at all drained 
my hope that it might attract students more gifted than I into 
pondering its subject. 


W.N.S. 
July, 1993 


Preface of 1982 


This book, in substantially its present content, has been in my files 
since 1971. It was written over the short period of some four months 
in the Spring of that year, but I do not recall clearly what occasioned 
the burst of motivation and effort that were required to produce it. 
Since then I have hesitated to publish it for a number of reasons, 
personal and otherwise, and no more than one or two people knew 
of its existence until recently. 

Now, a preliminary production seems to me not altogether inap- 
propriate. There are several reasons for this change in attitude. One 
is that the book can serve as a reading and reference text in the 
courses, similarly titled, which I have been offering, on undergraduate 
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and graduate levels, at Queens College and the City University of 
New York. Anyone who has searched the literature on this theme 
knows how difficult, if not impossible, it is to find sources to 
recommend to their students; it was difficult in 1971, and things have 
not advanced much, if at all, since then. It now seems to me that this 
little book might serve as an introduction to its theme, and a spring- 
board for class discussion, both in my courses and in those of my 
fellow teachers in whatever discipline who might wish to explore the 
same path with their own students. And so I am having it produced 
in rough but readable form, with the hope that a subsequent full- 
scale publication will reflect those discussions and explorations. 

As this change of attitude was forming, and perhaps foreshadow- 
ing it, I mentioned this book’s existence in several quarters, and 
accepted an invitation to speak on some aspect of the topic of 
“Religion and Human Behavior” at the APA annual meeting of 1979. 
I concentrated then on the argument and discussion presented here 
in Chapter Two. The cordial and animated reception given that talk 
reinforced my growing feeling that my earlier and less personal 
reasons against publication were no longer as important as they had 
once seemed. As for the more personal reasons for hesitating, I have 
simply resolved to swallow them. 

Ina word then, here is my little book, ready for critical reading and 
reaction by whoever, colleague or student, cares to receive it. I am 
aware how little originality this book can claim. Many minds, and 
many great ones, over the millennia have pondered religious and 
irreligious man. What is presented here is largely their thinking and 
their conclusions collected and arranged for the modern student. If 
I have been able to add a jot of original thought, or a tittle of new 
psychological insight, to the monument of their effort, I will be 
deeply satisfied. 

I should add three comments. First, while this book may serve as 
a text for university courses, it is also intended as a reading for 
anyone interested in its topic. A non-academic reader will occasion- 
ally run into words like “extinction” of responses, or “generaliza- 
tion” of stimuli, which have some technical meaning; or some 
Hebrew or Latin expressions which have unique historical connota- 
tions. For that I am sorry, but the exposition seemed to me at each 
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point to need them. If the reader will bear with these momentary 
intrusions, the writing will soon return to plain English. Second, I 
trust the reader will forgive me for not attempting to update the 
references cited with each chapter. I wished to present this book as 
it was first written, to keep its timely tone, so to speak, by honoring 
its birthdate rather than its public debut. Also, in fact, there was not 
much updating that could be done anyway: not much, if anything, of 
relevance has appeared in the literature in the following years, and 
the interpolation of a few more titles for cosmetic purposes did not 
seem worthwhile. I hope, too, that today’s readers will forgive my 
use of “Man” even where I really mean “people in general,” and my 
consistent reference to God as “Him.” Many now regard these 
usages as out of date, but when the book was first put to paper, they 
were considered current. To try to change them now would intro- 
duce awkward phrasings, distracting to many readers. Third, after 
much self-debate, I decided to let stand the original preface to this 
book. It is ina number of ways a personally revealing statement that 
I would probably not choose to make if I were writing the book today. 
But, again, it is an intimate part of the history of this book. So Iam 
letting it stand, and perhaps the reader will feel something of what 
I felt and thought about this book during those few concentrated 
months from which it emerged fresh. From my present vantage 
point, my old preface speaks to me across the intervening eleven 
years as much as it will to today’s reader. 


W.N.S. 
March, 1982 


Preface of 1971 


This preface will not be short because it must serve at once as this 
book’s apologia and as its author’s apology. The apology is for my 
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ignorance, when my subject calls for great knowledge. The ignorance 
shames me, but I trust that the reader will not interpret my persis- 
tence in writing as disrespect for my subject. I suppose I might cite as 
a partial excuse for myself the equal ignorance of contemporary 
scholars, but while their ignorance may make mine less prominent, 
itis not a whit more comfortable. More to the point is the fact that the 
needed knowledge—the scientific information needed to treat my 
theme in proper detail and with proper precision—is simply not at 
hand yet. Of course, I make no apology for my interest in the subject. 
Religion draws from our quintessential humanness, and whoever is 
concerned with human behavior cannot but be concerned with its 
religious outgrowth. With that apology behind me, uneasy though it 
was, I shall be able to think better about the apologia this book 
demands: an explanation of how it and its author each came to be, as 
it/he stands now before the reader, and of how the twain met on their 
way to the printers. 

My first ragged and wispy notes for this book are dated late 1967 
to 1968, but the subject had been stirring in some half-aware corner 
of my mind for some time before that. It had long seemed to me odd 
that there could be endless shelves of volumes on various aspects of 
religion—on the history and philosophy of religion, on theology, on 
comparative religion, on folklore and religion, on homiletics, on 
Bible, and so on—and still little or nothing on the behavioral bases of 
religion. This, despite the pretensions of some writers ancient and 
modern to an interest in psychology, despite the ever-present shadow 
of William James, and despite the existence of a fair number of works 
titled with the leading words “The Psychology of Religion.” From 
the entire literature, no more than a few sentences could be gleaned 
which make contact with present-day experimental behavior science 
and the principles of behavior which that science has discovered by 
laboratory analysis. It seemed to me that such a gap could not 
continue indefinitely. Billions of people, living and past, have been 
and are involved in behaving religiously. The science of behavior, it 
seemed to me, could hardly ignore that fact. 

In the academic year 1968-69, I offered at the City University of 
New York a doctoral seminar in the “psychology of religion.” I 
steered that seminar away from the specific dogmatic and ritual 
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content of particular religions. Instead, I tried to maintain a focus on 
the behavioral bases, if we could find any, from which all creeds 
draw their vitality. Our interest lay, I said, in the sources of the 
behavior exhibited by any and all “religious” persons going about 
their religions whichever these might be. I felt insecure about my 
own thoughts on the subject, and indeed I could hardly make plain 
what I thought the problem to be, that is, what I meant by the 
expression “the behavioral bases of religion.” A seminar seemed (by 
my academic training) a good medium for clarifying the idea, if that 
was possible, and perhaps even making some progress with it. I am 
not sure just what happened in our small group, but I know that 
something did. We talked much, but often there were long silences 
during which we pondered (Ibelieve), or perhaps only looked at one 
another in wild surmise. We oscillated between frustration and 
enlightenment. But as we taught one another, we tried to stay 
optimistic that progress with an idea could be made even when it is 
only the ignorant who are teaching the unknowing. 

I think I can doa little better now than I could in 1968. When I speak 
of the “behavioral bases of religion,” I use “behavior” in the same 
objective sense as I do elsewhere in my scientific work. I take it to 
mean literally the doings, the actions, the conduct, the verbal perfor- 
mances, of people. I think it incontrovertible that religions build up 
from certain behavioral properties and processes of man. Those 
properties and processes are not in themselves “religious,” but they 
are the raw materials of religion. Once they are given a religious 
reference by being used in a religion, they may on that account be 
called “religious behavior” (in the same manner that psychologists 
classify behavior as “social” or “developmental” or “pathological” 
or “verbal” or “perceptual” or the like). Those human behavioral raw 
materials determined in the limit the forms which actual religion can 
later assume. Religions vary, of course, in the details of their dogmas, 
and their practices, and their standards of propriety; hence, they vary 
in what they will accept as conduct conforming with their goals, and 
which they therefore wish to train into their communicants. But the 
basic behaviors of the human organism that they must build upon do 
not vary. The latter are the givens of normative human behavior, and 
religions are perforce dependent upon them. The Talmud says that 
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God speaks to man in his own language: if He were to speak in any 
other tongue, no man could understand; If He required human 
beings to behave in any but the way human beings can, religions 
would not be a human possibility. 

It is neither the intention of this book, nor within the competence 
of its author, to treat the details of creed and ritual in which religions 
differ. Actually, it would be impossible to do so ona behavioral level 
because there are no hard data on the complex behaviors involved. 
Even with regard to general features of religious behavior the amount 
of verified data is vanishingly small, though many opinions can be 
heard and many tales gathered. This book, for its part, looks instead 
for the broad principles of behavior which underlie, or are evidenced 
in, the religions we observe around us. More than anything, it offers 
a viewpoint about religion and human behavior; it tries to make 
meaningful, and to give at least partial answers to, such questions as, 
from what behavioral properties are key religious concepts drawn? 
what makes a given religious dogma believable by an ordinary man? 
what makes the utterances of one man, say a religion’s founder, 
attractive to a potential convert? what makes one religion viable in 
the behavioral repertory of people, and therefore “successful,” while 
another religion is not? 

Generally, scientists (including psychologists) shy away from reli- 
gion. Not only does the dearth of hard information put them off, but 
the topic is a touchy one. Moreover, most scientists imagine there is 
some natural hostility between science and religion, and that attitude 
affects their approach to any question about religion. They find it 
hard to be scientific about religion; and even when they manage to be 
objective, their probes into religion are regarded with suspicion by 
religious believers who, from their experience, think an attack is 
intended and therefore respond defensively. When psychologists 
have ventured into the area, whether from honest objectivity or some 
partisan interest, they have usually confined themselves to relatively 
superficial features of religion, focusing on”social psychological” 
topics like institutional conformity patterns, or surveys of religious 
attitudes and stereotypes, or “developmental” aspects of children’s 
religious ideas, or “psychopathological” religious delusions and 
paranoias, and so on. Names frequently encountered are still those 
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of Wundt and Durkheim and James and Freud and Jung and Müller- 
Freienfels, and others less well known. Rarely, if ever, do we find the 
name of a scientist who has been involved in the dramatic advances 
of the last few decades in the experimental analysis of behavior. Yet 
that sector of psychology, the one comprising learning and behav- 
ioral control, has been the most progressive in modern times. This 
reticence is not all a product of humility or modesty. Modern 
behaviorists have not been inhibited about pronouncing upon the 
most formidable of mankind’s problems in education, medicine, 
psychotherapy, linguistics, politics, philosophy, the rearing of the 
young, unto the designing of whole societies. The power of religion 
to influence the behavior of individuals, and the universal existence 
of religion amongst man, would seem to present a tempting chal- 
lenge to these eager commentators. Their hesitancy comes perhaps 
from an awareness of almost everyone’s low flash point when 
religion is the subject. 

Yet, despite the risks, my own approach to religion is a “behav- 
ioral” one. The term has an emotional loading these days among 
scientists and laymen alike. Moreover, its meaning seems never to be 
quite clear. I shall hope that the examples of religious behavior 
examined in this book will help to explicate the meaning I intend. The 
distinctive feature ofa “behaviorist’s” approach toa behaving organ- 
ism is that he takes the behavior as his datum; when the organism 
under observation is human, the behaviorist’s data will include 
verbal behavior, even verbal behavior that has the organism’s own 
nonverbal behavior as its referent. Human behavior, like that of any 
organism, is composed of naturalistic events, no matter what the 
observer may believe the sources of that behavior to be. There is no 
definitive reason why, when religious behavior is studied as natural 
phenomena, the results of a scientific analysis should not illuminate, 
and even strengthen, the conclusions of religion about behavior. 
Such a result would be welcomed by religion, but since it is not 
anticipated, religion rejects a naturalistic approach to itself before- 
hand. Similarly, the conventional behaviorist does not expect that 
the results of an objective study of religion would yield any but 
naturalistic conclusions inimical to the doctrines of religion; any- 
thing else is difficult for him to conceive in advance, and impossible 
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for him to cope with when it happens. The matter is thus muddled, 
not only by the difficulty of studying religious behavior, but also by 
the different attitudes from which science and religion would begin 
their study, the one naturalistic, the other supernaturalistic. The fact 
that human behavior contains enough to satisfy both camps ought 
perhaps indicate that both may be correct. Neither one alone ex- 
hausts the possibilities of human behavior. When science and reli- 
gion converge upon human behavior, they can learn something 
about each other as well. S. Reinach asserted that “secular reason 
must exercise its rights” in the study of the history of religion, and he 
undertook to “picture religions. ..as natural phenomena and nothing 
more....” Is that picture a conclusion from data, or a premise for 
studies? If a conclusion, the evidence for it (which is not given) could 
come only from naturalistic studies; if a premise, it amounts only to 
a statement of attitude. The possibility that naturalistic studies might 
emerge with evidence of “something more” is not entertained. Of 
course, religions are phenomena in the natural world, but to say that 
alone is not to help us understand how they come about, and what 
sustains them in human behavior. 

Although it surely is time for behavior science to take an analytic 
look at religion, R. H. Thouless may be overly sanguine in saying that 
“no psychologist would be likely now to write a book with James’s 
title The varieties of religious experience; a more likely choice would be 
The varieties of religious behavior.” Actually, psychologists are still 
writing about religion in the same vein as James, though now witha 
dash of Freud and a pinch of comparative anthropology. Perhaps 
Thouless meant to say “no experimental psychologist,” but then 
James was not in that category as we understand it today. In any case, 
it remains for us to make a start in studying the behavioral content of 
religion not as “experience,” but as an objective set of natural events. 
Such an endeavor will, from its outset, call for rigorous thinking, and 
I must confess at once that I have not sustained a proper rigor about 
terminology in this book. I have not sharply defined, nor kept 
carefully distinct, such terms as “religion” and “religious behavior,” 
“religion” in the generic sense as against specific “religions,” “behav- 
ior” and “response” and “conduct” and “action,” “generalization” 
and “discrimination,” “tact” and “name,” “God” and “holy,” and 
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still others. My willingness to accept for the time being such viola- 
tions of scientific discipline comes in part from a feeling that a 
primitive state of knowledge makes overmuch caution useless; in 
part because of my inability to make sharp distinctions anyway; in 
part because of fatigue from wrestling with those terms; in part 
because of Heaven knows what. I trust the reader to grasp my 
meaning at each step sufficiently so he will not fret too much, or stop 
reading altogether. In fact, I expect some readers to grasp the subject 
better than I have, and to advance their own thinking past where 
mine fails. 

In analyzing any learned behavior, a behaviorist assumes that it 
was acquired through the life “experience,” or “reinforcement his- 
tory,” of the individual, and that the laws of learning operated in the 
fixation of that behavior. Even a Freudian like E. Jones held that 
man’s religion comes to him on a basis of experience. When the 
element of sociality is added, writers like G. A. Coe are brought to the 
assertion that human life gets its reality and its meaning by being 
social; and A. T. Boisen can declare that religious experience is rooted 
in the social nature of man. The emphasis on experience as the 
determiner of every individual's religious behavior is clearly not 
new with this book, nor is it limited to the behaviorists. Nevertheless, 
previous writers seem not to have gone much, if at all, beyond 
expressing the thought in the most general terms. Iam not sure how 
much more this book offers, but perhaps it is not unimportant that it 
points to some specific known behavioral principles that are at work 
in religious behavior. The lack of good data makes detailed state- 
ments somewhat unreliable as yet, but I like to think that this book 
will help to rouse behavior science to the topic of religion. Hard data 
will eventually have to come in through the same objective research 
methods that are the reliance of every branch of behavior science. 
Those data, in their good time, may or may not support what I have 
said here. Where I have erred, others will do better. 

To speak of an “organism” in connection with principles of behav- 
ior is not necessarily to ignore the differences among the various 
biological species. Species may differ from one another behaviorally 
in many special ways, and yet all follow the same broad principles. 
It is like chemical elements that have different properties, yet share 
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the basic characteristics of all matter. Behavioral differences among 
species are partly a function of species-specific biology; within any 
one species, individual differences among members are partly a 
function of their individual histories or experiences. The idea that 
there is in the human species a core “human nature” that is common 
to all individuals in all cultures has been voiced by scholars in 
various disciplines, including historians and philosophers of reli- 
gion. S. Reinach, though believing himself to be a “naturalistic” 
historian of religion, saw no inconsistency when he wrote: “To 
release a Nazerite from his vows, ceremonies were performed iden- 
tical with those which take off a taboo in Polynesia.... This does not 
imply that the Mosaic code was known in Polynesia, but that the 
universal conception of the taboo may produce the same effects in 
different countries.” But, aside from any question about the univer- 
sality of taboos, if they exist all how do they arise? What similarities 
must there be between two ceremonies (or, for that matter, between 
any two “effects”) for the two to qualify as “identical”? And what 
justifies our treating so complex a “cause” as a taboo, and so complex 
an “effect” as a religious ceremony, as unitary and simplistic cause- 
and-effect? Yet presumptions like these, involving the notion of a 
fixed set of human behavioral characteristics, are to be found among 
many scholars in comparative religion, mythology, and related 
fields. The notion has its correct and its incorrect facets, so it must be 
cautiously applied to any specific instance of behavior. Of course, a 
dilemma is created when seemingly similar religious material is 
found among widely separated peoples; ought we to conclude that 
the peoples were once in contact and their similarities are the result 
of cross-cultural communication, or shall we conclude that similar 
psychological conditions and forces (read, “human nature”) have 
spontaneously produced similar religious responses? Once the di- 
lemma is framed in such terms (though it need not be), the psycho- 
logical horn is apt to seem the more attractive one to historians and 
philosophers as against culture contact, since misconceptions about 
behavior come trippingly off the tongue and are all the harder to refute 
when the behavior under observation is as complex as religion. 
Nevertheless, in its behavioral analysis of religion, this book has 
chosen what may be an equally dangerous course, one that demands 
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from its author a boldness about religion that matches the historian’s 
and philosopher’s about behavior. That course is to regard all reli- 
gions as having some common themes. I know that I shall be rebuked 
by scholars of religion who will come forward with allegedly con- 
trary examples, perhaps drawn froma remote sect among the Aleuts, 
or from the Australian aborigines, or some other romantic source. 
But I shall not believe them. All religions must have sources and 
features in common for the simple reason that they cannot help it. I 
assert that with confidence because religions live among men and in 
their behavior, and these have common features everywhere and in 
every age. Admittedly, social factors can determine the details of an 
individual’s behavior, and I will be emphasizing that fact through- 
out. Yet the descriptive categories into which behavior can be ana- 
lyzed depend upon the analyst’s purposes and theoretical stance. By 
some descriptive breakdowns, social factors do not dictate every 
aspect of behavior, and this is true of “religion” as we usually 
describe it. All religions differ in some ways, and not in others. The 
latter are the subject of this book. They are commonalities that come 
about because all individuals in all cultures are shaped by their 
environments in characteristic human ways, and in return shape 
their environments in characteristic human ways. Religion is born 
out of those same bi-directional actions, and it carries the double 
brand of that birth wherever it is observed. 

There is evident overlap between my behaviorist’s notion of “hu- 
man nature” and older conceptions of it. There are differences, too, 
but I shall not split hairs about them here. One of the differences, 
however, is what makes this book possible: modern behavior science 
now knows for the first time some things about “human nature” that 
are essential for an understanding of religion. It has learned those 
things through experimental laboratory researches on behavior, 
researches which are made possible by the fact that, regardless of 
other claims made about it, “human nature” is made manifest and is 
observed in the behavior ofh human beings. It is that behavior which 
this book deals with. There is no arrogance about modern behavioral 
discoveries—they are merely scientific. At the same time, they ought 
not be given second place behind the behavioral ignorance of phi- 
losophy and history. 
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Because my approach to religion is “behavioristic,” I fear that this 
book will be viewed as irreligious, and as another attempt by a 
scientist to debunk religion. Quite the contrary is true. I do not think 
that religion, any religion, is a conglomerate of “superstitions.” Nor 
do I believe that religion and the supernaturalism inherent in reli- 
gion, are Machiavellian devices of society’s ruling class by which 
they enthrall and tranquilize the masses while bilking them of the 
fruits of their labor and this world’s goodies. The objectivity of a 
behavioristic approach may sound condescending when itis applied 
to an emotionally charged subject like religion, but no condescension 
is intended. On the contrary, I believe that religion is tied to human 
life, and that it is a valid sector of human behavior. I believe also that 
some analysis of religion’s behavioral roots is possible. I believe that 
a rational effort to understand religious behavior is not an assault 
upon religion, but rather a means of clearing away disputes and 
conflicts which for centuries have clouded our thinking about reli- 
gion. It may be that man’s religious behavior is as much a part of his 
“nature” as his kidney function or cerebral cortex or opposable 
thumb. At least that is the end to which this book’s argument comes. 

It seems to me that a rational behavioral analysis must posit that 
man’s religion and his “spirituality” both derive from his personal 
physicality, from the physicality of his inanimate and his social 
environments alike, and from the physicality of his interaction with 
those environments. This is not to say that man is not “spiritual,” but 
only that his religious behavior is behavior, and behavior is physical. 
Religions of the Judaeo-Christian-Islamic strain generally favor 
interactionism as the solution to the age-old problem of mind and 
body, but even the proofs offered for that solution or any solution are 
physical proofs (can it be otherwise?), and the logic imported into the 
argument is itself physical verbal behavior. Physicality is inescap- 
able by man. Indeed, by religion’s own standard, that physicality is 
“good,” since God made man that way. The important questions are 
how physical man becomes spiritual, how his “spirit” comes to be 
meaningful to him, and why a “spiritual” element is an essential and 
unavoidable part of aman. Whether I have answered these questions 
well, even if only in the broadest of terms, is what troubles me about 
this book. The few things I had to say may not add up to a sufficient 
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answer, not even a partly sufficient one. To boot, I may have ex- 
pressed those few things too badly to be convincing even if they are 
true. But, if the reader will find my effort more instructive than my 
failure, that will be a gain I will accept though I will not be content 
with it. 

As I said earlier, the fact that man’s religion is tied to his life 
experiences is hardly a discovery of mine. Can any new discovery 
about religion be claimed at this late date? Still, my predecessors left 
the thought diffuse, or buried it in other contexts which made the 
recognition of its importance difficult. This book hopes to bring it 
into clearer focus. There is a behavioral tie between human religion 
and man’s experiences in this world. It is formed out of man’s 
behavioral properties and processes. These are well enough known 
to modern science so that some worthwhile things can be said by that 
science about religious behavior. Reciprocally, I think that religion, 
which is one of man’s oldest preoccupations, would gain from its 
introduction to modern behavior science a fresh insight into itself 
and its practices. To realize these mutual benefits, two possible 
strategies were open to me in this book. The first, exemplified by 
P. W. Pruyser, was to take conventional psychological categories, 
and to look for their appearance and mutations in religion; the 
second was to select themes from religion, and to relate behavioral 
principles to them. I adopted the second because religion was the 
primary target of discussion, and it therefore seemed appropriate to 
allow religion to mark out the lines of the book. That choice left intact 
my professional role as a psychologist, but it raises queries about my 
qualifications discussing religion. Who am I to talk of religion? This 
is the point at which I must turn to tell the reader some things I know, 
and some I suspect, about the author of this book. 

I start by saying that, while I am a psychologist by profession, Iam 
a student of other things by interest. I do not think I am a dilettante, 
but rather simply a student who likes to study things and would, if 
I could, study everything. However, the language of psychology is 
my primary technical tongue, and I do not speak the languages of 
religion and philosophy and history with the same proficiency. 
Because a man works best with the tools of his own trade, this book 
speaks in the terms I know and can defend best. One consequence 
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that I do not relish is that this book might appear to be written for 
psychologists alone. I should be very sorry if that were so. It is far 
from my desire to keep anon-psychological reader at arm’s length by 
my language, or the length of a noun or a verb. I hope rather that I 
have said something to the religionist also, even if he be untrained in 
the technicalities of behavior science. The number of religionists who 
have some acquaintance with behavior science is increasing nowa- 
days, and that should help this book to be read with comprehension, 
if not with agreement. Perhaps, too, other behavior scientists will be 
encouraged to venture into the field of religion, and, should that 
happen, some will perhaps speak more clearly to non-professionals 
than Ihave succeeded in doing. In that event, imagine their religious 
readers will say, “thank God!” 

Though I study other things than psychology, I think Iam realistic 
about the limits of my scholarship. I cannot claim the same authority 
in religion and its related disciplines as might in my own profession. 
My limitations assure that this book is not a substantive commentary 
on the creedal contents of any one religion, or on any of religion’s kin 
areas. When I mention concepts or facts or writers in those areas, 
proper scholars may think me off-hand or superficial, but always my 
only aim is to clarify a behavioral point with an example from 
religion. [realize that being sketchy with the example can also signify 
that, on the behavioral level as well, lam dealing only in broad terms. 
That will often be so. My critics may urge therefore that Ihave not put 
behavior science in practical touch with religion. Science requires 
details as well as principles, they will say, and any discussion of 
religion does likewise if it is to be useful. There is much justice in that, 
and if I had the experimental and objective details they (and I) want, 
I would gladly supply them. But if only some, and not all, of the 
details are available, is there to be no discussion? I do not think that 
silence would be useful either. I know that, without all the details 
from religion needed to corroborate the principles cited, I may have 
fixed upon the wrong principles, or that I may have mismatched a 
principle and an example, or made some similar error. But errors of 
that sort are correctible in science. They do not worry me as much as 
a failure to see where and how some behavioral principle can apply. 
When applications of principles are made, they can be tested later for 
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validity. Errors of application can be dealt with as the f acts come in. 
It is failure to see the relevance of principle that leaves our intelli- 
gence sterile, and that is what this book optimistically hopes to 
prevent and to correct. 

As an American and a Jew, I am more familiar with the Judaeo- 
Christian-Islamic religions than with the classic religions of the 
Orient. That familiarity has molded my thinking about religion 
generally, and, more specifically, has dictated in large part my choice 
of examples and my references. It has molded me in still other ways, 
some of which are more obvious, others more subtle. 

When I say that lama Jew, I refer to my family background, but not 
only to that. If my reader were to ask me today whether I believe in 
God, in the Torah, and in Israel’s sanctity, I suppose my answer must 
be yes to each. But I am not sure I understand either the questions or 
my answers. We could, if he wished, discuss what was being asked 
and I had affirmed. We might reflect upon what it means to say that 
Moses saw God face to face (does he suppose that I believe God has 
a “face”?). We might consider whether questions of this sort are 
sensible, and how they are; what their referents can be and what 
answers might be sensible to give. And we might pause over his 
answers to my questions about his religious beliefs, and consider 
what the terms in his answers might mean. Most likely, all of our 
questions and answers would prove to be the ancient ones, and it 
would be more important for us to understand them than to be 
innovative (as if we could be) or contentious (people so often are) 
about them. A currently popular statement of secular professors of 
religion is that “God,” as well as the rest of religion’s vocabulary, are 
simply the idiom of a given age and clime, and that even if those ideas 
are valid the modern age needs a modern idiom understandable to 
it for those ideas to survive. Thus, they say, an old Prophetic expres- 
sion, “The hand of God was upon me,” did not mean that God has a 
hand, but only a manner of describing what we today would call 
“inspiration” or “insight” or “ecstasy”; similarly, “God” was only a 
figure of speech among ancient thinkers which summarized for them 
the lawfulness of nature and the flow of history. They feel that 
religion without the archaic terms in which a desert people (the 
Hebrews) once clothed their concepts would be religion better 
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tailored to the modern mind and more acceptable to it. Nothing, it is 
urged, would be lost thereby, and the valid content of religion could 
be rescued from the limbo of outlived human notions. 

In my view, there is something in that argument. It teaches us the 
difficulty of expressing religious truths in human language. It hints 
at a theme this book enlarges upon when it cites language, and 
history, and individual experience, and the physical environment, as 
all playing their parts in the forming of religious behavior. All this, 
however, is from the human standpoint, the one from which a man 
launches his belief in God, or in the Torah. We can analyze what it 
means behaviorally, for an individual standing at that point, to 
declare that God is “true” even though “objective” evidence might 
fail. What is missing in this account is how the scene appears from 
God’s standpoint. That there is such a standpoint is what religion 
teaches. To call that merely “idiom” is to remove God from religion; 
it makes Him into an expendable word which will one day be forced 
to make way again, and again, and again for still other expendable 
words. It is the replacement of God by an idiom that misses the truth. 
What we wish to understand in the first place is why any word like 
“God” is needed at all, and needed for what. If we change the word 
for idiomatic reasons, is there something left unchanged? This book is 
about what is left unchanged. It tries to spell out why it seems 
inescapable (even if He were not there to make it so) that God will 
always be active in man’s behavioral repertory. His place is there, 
and religion shares it with Him. 

Having taken this view, there is one possible misunderstanding 
that I must anticipate and try to prevent. When I say that an indi- 
vidual comes to God and religion because of the conditions of his 
existence as a biological organism ina physical environment, lam not 
Saying that God is man’s invention, man’s creation and creature. Of 
course, God is man’s god, but He is more than that to religion; of 
course, man can understand God only in man’s way, but, as religion 
tells us, God cannot be understood fully that way. When man says he 
is in God’s image, when he asserts God’s existence, and when he 
declares that God is his creator, he is saying that he and God are in 
each other’s experience, and he is expressing some aspect of his 
experience of that interaction. The ancient Jewish sages thought this 
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was suitably pictured by God also studying Torah, just as every 
pious Jew does, and by God donning phylacteries daily in which the 
name “Israel” is inscribed, just as His own name appears in every 
Jew’s phylacteries. Though these are parables and not creed, yet they 
are of the same behavioral stuff, the same feelings and reactions, that 
enter into creed. In the drama between God and man, only the script 
of the human actor is open to us. That is what I write of. If my readers 
and I had stood at Sinai, we would have had the “evidence of our 
senses” as the source of our belief in God. What we saw and heard 
there would have been proof enough for us. No need thereafter to 
reason or to feel or to generalize our way to God from our other 
experiences and conditions of life. But we were not there, and we 
must fill in for that missed event. We must find the springs of our 
religion and our religious behavior elsewhere. Where can they be 
save in ourselves, in our experience, and in the conditions of our life? 

The reader may ask me (as I long ago asked myself) how I can be 
both a scientist and a religionist at the same time. Is this not “incon- 
sistent”? How can I be objective as a scientist about religious behav- 
ior, and also religious in the face of my science? To my mind, 
Maimonides and Aquinas had an answer which is correct in modern 
terms as well as in their Talmudic and Scholastic ones; they held that 
religion and science are separate realms, each to be studied in its own 
unique and valid way, without necessary contradictions between, 
the two together giving man their double truths to live by. In the 
same vein, the psalmist wrote that heaven belongs to God, while He 
gave the earth to man. To me this is a satisfactory resolution of a 
problem that may be false to begin with, but then lam no philosopher 
except insofar as every one of us has a “philosophy” to guide his 
living, even when living as a scientist. For me, the world and Iinit are 
a plenum which, inJ. R. Kantor’s phrase, “can never be exhausted by 
man’s structuring operations,” that is to say, by man’s efforts to 
analyze and understand it. Shakespeare put the same thought in the 
familiar, “there are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy.” Does that imply “inconsistency”? 
If so, I do not fear it, but rather disregard it as a bugaboo of a 
trammeled mind. Actually, there is no inconsistency to fret about. 
The criterion of “consistency” for judging a man’s thinking comes 
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from the need to insure order as against chaos in any single human 
discipline, whether it be an intellectual or an athletic game. If you 
play football, you must be consistent about the rules of the game; if 
you play with numbers, you must be consistent by the rules of 
mathematics; if you are a chemist or an astronomer, you must be 
consistent in your classification of elements or stars. A rule of 
mathematics, however, cannot be “consistent” with a rule of poetry, 
or a rule of plumbing with one of music, or skiing with one of Greek 
drama. What could “consistency” mean in such comparisons, cases 
for which the word was not invented, nor ever meant to be applied? 
So it is with life itself. We are players in many games of man’s 
devising, each with its own rules; to inquire for correspondences and 
consistencies amongst them is irrelevant to any one game, and 
meaningless for them all. Inconsistency is consistent with “living,” 
because that is a plenum of activity which only arbitrarily is broken 
down into multiple and separate “disciplines” in accordance with 
the prevailing academic fashions of the day. Because of the arbitrari- 
ness, the “departments” listed in our university catalogues are only 
conventional catchwords. In reality, the number of ways to fraction- 
ate man’s intellectual effort and artistic creations is potentially 
infinite; that same fact adds some unintended humor to the currently 
popular term “interdisciplinary” when a university faculty applies it 
to one doctoral dissertation and not another. 

In short, I feel no conflict or inconsistency between my scientific 
and religious views. I am a professional scientist. Science is only my 
work, not my religion. An indispensable feature of my work is 
objectivity about the behavior of organisms, animal and human. 
When I speak objectively about the relevance of a man’s stimulus 
generalization gradient to his belief in God, or when I take a natural- 
istic look at the behavior of a religious mystic, I do not mean to convey 
a lack of empathy or charity on my part. A behavioral phenomenon, 
however, is objectively “there” to be studied, and religion cannot 
blink that fact. Yet, it may be asked, if I as a subjective “I” actually do 
feel with the person Iam studying, how can Ibe “objective” as a good 
behaviorist should? The answer is, of course, that when I assume the 
Scientist’s task of analyzing and explaining another person’s 
behavior, I have no other way to do that except naturalistically. 
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Non-behaviorist scholars may protest and prefer to “explain” my 
target organism in more “humanistic” terms. But they do so with 
behavior of their own (verbal and otherwise) which again, if it is to 
be understood in science’s way, I must approach with the same 
objective methods I use on my first organism. That is, the protesters 
also become my subjects. Similarly, if another behaviorist were to 
take my behavior under observation, rather than treating me as a 
colleague in studying my target organism, he might begin by observ- 
ing that my religious behavior resembles my subject’s, and my 
analytic behavior resembles his own—in short, “I” become his target 
organism for objective study. It is the alternation of these two roles— 
that of the observer and the observed—that confounds the philoso- 
pher whether he be the religious or the secular variety. The behavior- 
ist is a person like themselves when he is being only a social party- 
goer with them but he drops that role and becomes the “objective” 
scientist when he works with a subject. In his laboratory, he is a 
naturalist; at home, he is a husband and father and “humanist.” It is 
not inconsistency, but the plenum of his life that we see. Non- 
behaviorists and humanists may object to this, but to no avail. There 
is nothing else to study but behavior (no one can study his subject's 
non-behavior); and “study” must mean something objective in meth- 
odology (a mere declaration of sympathy or allegiance with the 
subject is not a substitute). Nevertheless, under cover of this misun- 
derstanding, there have arisen over the centuries issues and disputes 
that are quite false: the antagonism of faith to reason; the juxtaposi- 
tion of belief and scepticism; the clash of poetry against mathematics, 
of idealism against realism, of science against religion. For my part, 
I am a creature who is content to live in every way that is open to me. 

Why am I writing this book? Truth to tell, I am not sure. I think it 
is because I see religious behavior and religion as challenges to 
behavior science, as areas that can hardly be ignored since they are 
more pervasive and deep-going in human life than most others on 
which behavior science expends much effort. Still, there are precious 
few hard data to goon, and Iam far from the vanity that would regard 
this book as the last word of behavior science about religion. In 
addition to my response to scientific challenges, I would not deny 
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that there may well be other, and more underground, reasons in my 
personal history for my writing. What I am fairly confident of is that 
my motivation is scientific, not religious. If it were religious, I would 
simply go about my religion and my problems of conscience, and not 
bother to write at all. Nor am I concerned with issues of ontogenesis 
and cosmsogony that made A. Barth feel he had to reconcile the 
Biblical account of the world’s creation ex nihilo with modern science: 
“Not that we ask: where did you come from? The question forces 
itself upon us. And it insistently demands an answer. Human intel- 
ligence will not rest until it finds or obtains some answer. Day after 
day, this question continues to repeat itself. It is ingrained in every- 
one who ever tries to think.” Other scholars feel the same impulsion; 
Barth quotes Professor Gonseth: “A cosmogonic hypothesis is in- 
cluded in every mind as a necessary element in its equilibrium...the 
cosmogonic problem bears no resemblance to a problem which has 
been arbitrarily posed; not only is one required to deal with it, but it 
imposes itself on the mind.” No need to concern ourselves with such 
psychological presumptions. More simply, we might ask why “hu- 
man intelligence will not rest...,” and how it comes about that “the 
problem. ..imposes itself on the mind.” I do not myself feel as much 
agitation over my origin and the world’s, although I can identify (and 
mention later in this book) a source for that response in the experi- 
ence of every individual. Actually, if I had to point to a modern 
scientific problem that presses for reconciliation with Western reli- 
gions, it would be geology’s estimate of the age of Earth’s oldest 
rocks, and astronomy’s estimate of the age of the Universe, in 
disagreement with the Bible’s dating of creation. 

Be all that as it may, there are reasons for my writing. I should like 
to think that I know those reasons, but I do not think that knowing 
them would change what I have written. I have two main concerns 
about this book: whether it has dealt competently with its thesis, and 
whether its ricochets between the vocabularies of behavior science 
and of religion will make it only half intelligible to a reader who has 
one of those backgrounds alone. As for its contents, this book could 
be an outline for a much longer one written in a more leisurely style, 
and expanded at points where the density of the treatment here 
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makes my meaning difficult to grasp. Since I have no energy or wish 
to write a longer work just now, I shall hope for the best with this little 
book. Perhaps one of my readers will decide to improve upon it. The 
sooner that happens, the better I will rest. 


KKKKKKKKKKXX 


I should add three notes about mechanical details of the book. First, 
I have avoided proliferating citations to the literature, both in psy- 
chology and in religion, though this entailed a risk of being judged 
ignorant of both. The reasons for doing so, however, seemed good 
enough: not to load a reader coming from either background alone 
with references in the other he might not care about; and to rely on 
a reader knowing the appropriate sources in his own field. Occasion- 
ally, when I could not resist a particularly felicitous or relevant or 
important idea or phrase, it was pleasant to identify its source. 
Otherwise, when I was not speaking for myself, I have tried to stay 
with concepts recognizable in their fields, and for which any number 
of citations could be given. It was not always my unfamiliarity with 
the fields that led to the omission of particular names, but rather my 
feeling that there was no particular need for them. Second, I have 
used capitals to indicate the monotheistic “God” as contrasted with 
the gods of polytheism and belles lettres. Pronouns for the former are 
also capitalized in deference to the custom of monotheistic religions. 
Third, the citations of literature have been grouped by chapter and 
chapter section. Repetitions of a citation have not been avoided in 
these listings because it seemed that a reader would find it useful to 
have each reference close to hand whenever it was mentioned. 


W.N.S. 
July, 1971 
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Religious Behavior 


1. Religion: A Human Universal 


The activities of man which he calls “religious” are as widely distrib- 
uted as man himself. So far as we know, there has never been a 
human society, in any age or on any continent, which has not 
practiced some form of religion. This is also true of other activities of 
man such as his speech and story, sport and games, technology and 
labor, art and dance, and still more. Of the latter human universals, 
however, two things stand out at once when we reflect on them. First, 
they are accepted without surprise or pother by the layman, the 
historian, the anthropologist, and the philosopher alike. Everyone 
accepts them as components of our human “culture,” and all agree 
they have merit and should be encouraged. Second, just as their 
value is unquestioned, so the origins and continuance of these 
universals is usually ignored or taken for granted. The speculations 
that have been ventured about their origins and maintenance have 
been largely fantasy. There is a real need for an objective study of 
these universals as behavior, because, of course, that is what they are. 
But that need is seldom even recognized. 

Matters stand somewhat differently with religion. Opinions about 
the origins and value of religion are much varied, and are passion- 
ately debated. Some people see religion as the highest of all human 
thought, while others see it as pure mental aberration. Some, as 
man’s best hope; others, as the invention of a few wicked exploiters 
for bilking the masses through fairy tales and superstitions. Some 
strive to expand religion’s place in each man’s daily life; others, to rid 
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society of religion as fast as counter-education and political power 
can avail. Moreover, discussions of the origins of religion usually 
deal with little more than the origins of selected dogmas. The springs 
of specific religious behaviors, and the reasons for their continuance, 
are assigned to motivational factors, often “fear,” but these specula- 
tions have been as offhanded and fruitless as about the other human 
universals. Yet religious behavior, no less than any other, calls for 
objective study. Judgments of its value can always be debated 
through personal taste or philosophical preference, but the behavior 
itself is a more factual subject and more open to objective analysis. 
That analysis need not be burdened by controversial theological 
claims of truth. 


2. The Survival of Religion 


Those who decry religion have always leaned to predicting its 
ultimate demise among the people. In recent times, it has been 
thought that the spread of education, and more especially the popu- 
lar acquaintance with modern science, could be expected to hasten 
the decline of religion, and to make inevitable its final disappearance. 
The expectation has proved to be wrong. The recent history of 
religion indicates quite the opposite. There is no sign of its fading 
away now, nor any that it ever will. Competent contemporary minds 
can still hold, as much as any time in the past, to the literal truth of 
religious dogmas. G. Santayana was charmed by religion and felt it 
was useful in helping man see beauty in this world, but nevertheless 
concluded that, “The idea that religion contains a literal, not a 
symbolic, representation of truth and life is simply an impossible 
idea. Whoever entertains it has not come within the region of 
profitable philosophizing on that subject.” But, though otherwise an 
insightful thinker, he was here mistaken; minds as well trained in 
philosophy as his own have held fast to their religions. Education has 
not destroyed religious belief, nor has science despatched religion’s 
dogmas. What science has done was to make religion less ingenuous 
about human beings. Religions are now more alert to what science 
has learned about the human organism and its constitution and 
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behavioral repertory, just as they are now less naive in their pro- 
nouncements about how the material world around us functions. 
Religions are reluctant now to dictate to physics, or astronomy, or 
biology, and even to much of behavioral science, what the empirical 
facts are in those realms. They have a clearer view of what their 
proper sphere of authority is. This maturation has nourished an even 
deeper fundamentalism because every religion can today appreciate 
better than ever before the mysteries which have always been its real 
core. Modern education and modern science have in this way been 
helping religion to gain a new suppleness, and thereby to regain its 
ancient and natural strength. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that the strong tide of secular- 
ism in the modern world is affecting religion. Though education and 
science have given religion new power, they have equally helped 
secularism to keep pace with religion’s new dynamism. The effect of 
these opposed developments upon the individual person is to immu- 
nize his beliefs, whether religious or secular, against argument. The 
factors which make one person religious, and another anti-religious 
or irreligious, are more factors of personality and emotion than of 
intellect. An individual’s prejudices are not diminished by educa- 
tion, but are only made more subtle. A man is inclined toward 
secularism or religion by his experience and its overlay of social 
training, or, as we might say, by his “reinforcement history.” The 
kinds of reinforcements brought to bear upon him, the schedule by 
which those reinforcements are applied to him, and the behaviors to 
which they are selectively applied both in his formative younger 
years and afterward will be decisive for him as an individual. For a 
whole society, of course, the relative popularity of religion and of 
secularism may swing over longer periods of time than any one 
individual’s life. Incontemporary society the intellectual cohesion of 
religion and of secularism may be strengthening at the same time, but 
over longer periods of time the two may wax and wane out of phase. 

Though modern society has an admittedly strong secularist strain, 
we sometimes tend to overrate it. Two counter-observations are 
notable. One is the contemporary religious revival around the world, 
even among high school and university students whose academic 
traditions have been of a secular brew. Our young people hear anew 
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call to old religious ways. Whether orthodox or heterodox, evange- 
list or Quietist, ascetic or orgiastic, whether accompanied by conven- 
tional or bizarre side actions—a modern religious revival is in 
progress. The second counter-observation is the survival and re- 
newal of religion in countries which have long been officially a- 
religious and have always actively fought religious belief and prac- 
tice in their populations. The communist countries of Eastern Europe 
for over half a century have tried to suppress religion among their 
people by counter-education and by force. Yet Christian motifs 
appear today on postage stamps out of Bulgaria, several of these 
countries have entered into concordats with Orthodox Churches, 
Islamic groups are turning again toward Mecca, and religious feeling 
has surfaced among Jewish minorities to the point where they call 
out new persecutions. The success of these regimes in disposing of 
religion is evidently far from what they would like. The League of 
Militant Atheists in Russia does not exist by popular support, but 
rather by the moral and financial subsidies provided by the govern- 
ment. Everywhere, religious practices are coming into the open 
spontaneously, and anti-religious regimes find the counter-struggle 
to be still necessary. Seeing that religion has not died among their 
people, they must continue counter-education, must still demand 
bans on theological seminaries, must yet legislate against houses of 
worship, must still require religious leaders to earn their livelihood 
by physical labor lest popular voluntary contributions become their 
visible support. Even when they submit to some accommodation 
with churches, these regimes often insist on such prerogatives as the 
designation of bishops, the auditing of church funds, and time for 
political education in the curricula of seminaries. They may stoutly 
proclaim their conviction that religion will wither away under the 
right socioeconomic conditions, but that outcome seems always to lie 
in the future. 

The survival strength of religion in contemporary anti-religious 
countries is exhibited in any number of other ways. It is commonly 
taught as a condescending criticism of religion that religious holi- 
days and rituals can be traced back to ancient pagan seasonal 
observances. Whatever the truth of this notion, it is both instructive 
and amusing to see old religious calendar events converted by 
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declared atheists into May Day, Pine Tree Day, and Father Snow Day. 
Changing the guise of old seasonal markers to suit new creeds seems 
not to be a wholly ancient device as alleged. The reason cited by 
today’s atheists for such calendar poaching is the same they assert 
swayed past religions, to wit, that the people are familiar with the old 
holidays and comfortable with them, so that, once purged of objec- 
tionable ideology, they are more easily adopted into the service of 
new masters. In the same vein, religious shrines are re-dedicated as 
national monuments where patriotic speeches are delivered (as the 
equivalents of old-time sermons?), and a Russian cosmonaut reports 
as a triumph for atheism that he looked about in space and could see 
there neither God nor heaven. In such regimes, it is the political 
leader who is featured in paean and hymn. Where the bone of a saint 
cannot be shown to the public as a religious relic, Lenin’s whole body 
is on display. In Bulgaria, the reverential attitude assumed by a 
Young Communist before the embalmed Dimitrov is much like the 
one seen in the churches the Party denounces. In China, the thoughts 
of the Chairman were catechized while the scriptures of old religions 
were being suppressed, and after death his displayed body or burial 
site (which ever will be the case the Party decides upon) will surely 
be recommended for pilgrimage. The cartoonist O’Brian sharply 
caught the parallel when he drew a Chinese carpenter holding aloft 
a hammer-smashed finger exclaiming, “Mao Tse-tung!” 

The simple historical fact is that religion is not fading away, despite 
the discoveries of modern science and the antipathy of powerful 
governments. This book looks to the behavioral reasons for that 
endurance. 


3. The Roots of Religion 


Definitions of religion abound, and in the most varied terms. No 
razor-fine disputes about definition need detain us here. An old 
friend, Professor T. H. Gaster, defines religion as “the synthesis of 
thought, emotion and behavior whereby, under sanction, men at- 
tempt to determine and articulate their place in the scheme of 
things.” M. Buber held that “religiosity is man’s urge to establish a 
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living communion with the unconditioned; it is man’s will to realize 
the unconditioned through his deed, and to establish itin his world...” 
But we are not told why men make a religious “attempt” in the first 
place, nor what “syntheses” they are capable of effecting, nor where 
the “sanctions” originate, nor the source of the “urge,” nor what 
gives direction to man’s “will,” nor what that direction is, nor why it 
is that direction and no other. Such definitions do not advance the 
behavioral analysis of religion. They reflect the pre-judgments of 
their authors without explaining the behavioral terms they contain. 
The same is true of S. Reinach’s definition: “a sum of scruples which 
impede the free exercise of our faculties.” 

At the beginning of a behavioral analysis, it might suffice to 
consider only the things people are doing when engaged in what they 
call religious activity, and for that only ostensive or denotative 
definitions are needed. This may seem to professional religionists to 
be overly careless or permissive, but the goal is different from theirs, 
namely, the behavior involved in what they are calling “religion.” 

How is the existence of religion amongst mankind to be accounted 
for? Why does it persist and endure despite the most determined 
persecution and counter-education? It is worth pausing for a mo- 
ment over some classic answers to these questions. One answer is 
that religion is unquenchable in man because he is religious by 
nature. Aside from its circularity, such a statement rests on several 
silent assumptions and prior definitions regarding man. It defines 
man by what he does, not by how he is made. In contrast, a biologist 
might insist that homo sapiens is an organism to be defined by his 
anatomical structure and physiological functions. But any one-sided 
view of man is of limited usefulness. Aristotle’s definition of man as 
the contemplative animal is as little helpful as Linnaeus’s definition 
of him as a mammal. Furthermore, it is commonly seen that the 
willingness to accept a characterization of man as religious by nature 
is likely to go hand-in-hand with a willingness to believe that man’s 
“nature” has supernatural as well as natural elements; and often, 
together with these beliefs, goes one that man’s environment is only 
in part the natural one we can observe, but that there is also a 
supernatural one, that with which man’s supernatural component is 
in touch. It is from these ideas that some have drawn the conclusion 
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that religion among men is inevitable and indestructible. Religion, 
they say, exists because it expresses the supernatural elements in 
man and in his environment, and it is indestructible because they are 
indestructible. The circularity in such statements is, of course, that 
the origin and survival of religion are attributed to man’s religious 
nature, but his religious nature is deduced from the existence of his 
religion. In brief, man does what he does because of what he is, but 
we know what he is only from what he does. We can make no 
progress responding to our questions in this way. Furthermore, the 
presence of a supernatural element in man and in his environment 
cannot be proved or disproved. The very possibility of obtaining 
“proof”—whether for or against—requires a natural order within 
which rules of empirical proof can be followed. Appeal to natural 
proof is denied when it is denied that only the natural order exists, 
and with the latter denial it follows that rules of empirical proof can 
no longer be the final court of appeal to reason. If nonempirical 
proofs are urged instead, they can be only in the form of demonstra- 
tions or examples of the existence and action of those supernatural 
elements, or by purely formal argument resting on premises which 
derive their force from such demonstrations or examples. But any 
demonstration or example must be believable immediately in itself 
without the mediation of objective proof. As we shall see later, this 
immediate believability inheres in the “miracle” which is vouched 
for by “the evidence of one’s senses” and not by objective proofs of 
the sort that a nonbeliever in supernaturalism would demand. 

A different answer to our questions about religion’s origins and 
persistence which has been classically proposed, and which tries to 
avoid the supernatural, emphasizes man’s social environment. It is 
argued that that environment molds man, brainwashes him from 
infancy, and instills religious habits of such strength that they can 
persevere in the face of powerful counter-active pressures. There is 
no denying that training can be very forceful, and it is a fact that 
religions do seek to begin their instruction of children at an early age. 
But this answer, too, is not persuasive. The appeal to brainwashing 
is endlessly regressive; a child is brainwashed by adults who were 
themselves once brainwashed by other adults, and so on back. 
Moreover, it does not tell us whence came the religion about which 
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the child is to be brainwashed. What we would wish to understand 
is how the chain was started, why it appears in all human societies, 
why all religions have some common contents and some common 
concerns. To say that man’s religiosity is instilled in him by a social 
conspiracy of adults who are taking advantage of a child’s gullibility 
and educability is to leave unexplained most of what we want to 
know. And when the brainwashing argument is made by an anti- 
religious thinker, how would we know whether it is not he who has 
been brainwashed? 

Another answer to our questions is possible. It is not an easy one to 
express, though it is what this book is about. Ina word: religion exists 
and persists amongst men, and in each man, because of their and his 
individual life experiences, because of the happenings and encoun- 
ters of everyday living. “Religion” here is meant in the wide and 
ostensive sense mentioned earlier, that is to say, the actions and the 
talk of people which they themselves call “religious.” In the last 
analysis those actions and talk must get their support from the 
encounters of the individual with his life’s medium. They must arise 
from his interactions with events surrounding him, including the 
people he comes into contact with. Those contacts are physical, and 
his interactions are as behavioral as any of his other responses. There 
are aspects of a man’s behavior that we, his social mates, interpret as 
revealing “spirituality,” but those aspects are themselves physical 
and objective. The “spiritual” content ascribed to them must be seen 
as emergent from the admittedly physical picture of his behavior. To 
say thatamanhasa “spiritual” component from his life’s inception— 
that he is “by nature” a partly spiritual creature—is to judge him 
from what he eventually becomes, thatis, a religion-practicing adult. 
But what he eventually becomes is inescapably guided by the condi- 
tions of his life. One of those conditions, and for some outcomes the 
predominant condition, is the fact that a man’s physical environment 
contains organisms of his own kind who compose for him a social 
context. Indeed, without such a context no individual human being 
can live even as a mere biological specimen. It is in his social 
environment that the individual’s experience and life’s pattern un- 
fold, and from them derive his religious practices and formulations, 
his creeds and rituals. Our aim is to consider how man’s physical 
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environment, and his social education, together make the religious 
beliefs taught him credible to him. Since there are contents common 
to all religions, it is clear that not all of religious belief is culture- 
bound. Such generalities, going beyond the limits of particular 
cultures, must stem from the brute physical experiences of men as 
they go about the business of living. 

There are students of religion—mainly academic ones—who do 
not agree that all religions, everywhere and in all ages, have features 
in common. They point to differences in the teachings and practices 
among the world’s religions. But the commonality is not to be sought 
in the specifics of dogma or ritual. It is rather to the themes and 
processes of religion that we must look. From a behavioral stand- 
point, commonality is assured because the behavioral functions 
involved are either the same in all religions, or have significant 
overlap. Still, even on a superficial similarity, S. Reinach could say of 
the historical relation of two religions: 


Between Orphism and Christianity there were, indeed, 
analogies so evident and so striking that it was impossible 
to accept them as accidental. A common source of inspira- 
tion was assumed. Modern criticism seeks the explanation 
of these analogies in a hypothesis.... Orphism has traits in 
common not only with Judaism and Christianity, but with 
other more remote creeds.... If on examination we find 
something of Orphism in every religion, it is because 
Orphism made use of elements common to them all... 


All religions contain dietary laws, sexual regulations, rituals and 
congregational exercises, rites de passage, verbal formulas and decla- 
rations, codes of good and evil, and beliefs regarding a plane of 
existence outside man’s immediate view but that has been somehow 
disclosed to him. Each religion is distinguished by how it particular- 
izes and verbalizes these themes. One who “rebels” against religion 
is often, if not always, rebelling only against certain details of 
religion, not against religious principles. Or perhaps he detests only 
the religious “hypocrite,” while he himself, in his personal ethics, 
exhibits a reverence for religious principles. Or perhaps he irks his 
religious leaders by inserting into rituals some personal details 
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which he really believes are better expressions of some orthodox rule 
which the “establishment” is diluting. In such rebellions, which are 
more apparent than real, a stronger religious spirit may be at work 
than in the rebel’s complacent co-religionists. This may be the case 
with university students who hold meetings at which they dedicate 
themselves to loving one another, but do so with guitars and music 
that offend their church elders. They reject old behavioral restraints, 
while taking upon themselves new ones that they believe are “truer.” 
They fight institutional religion, while assembling in their own 
congregations and forming their own categorical rules. Such rebel- 
lions are against the trappings of religion rather than against root 
principles. An established religion will perhaps regard such rebels as 
heretics, but not necessarily as blasphemers or atheists. 

This book takes off from the features common to all religions. The 
historian N. P. Nilsson has remarked that, when a particular religion 
begins for whatever reason to dissolve historically, some tenets of it 
will persist longer than others. We cannot avoid asking: why do all 
religions have features in common, and why those features and not 
others? Is it so that some features are persistent, while others are 
more transitory, and why these and these in particular, and not 
others? Is it the common features which are largely the more persis- 
tent ones? The answers to such questions must be sought in the 
behavior of practicing believers. There is nowhere else to look. God’s 
contribution to the answers, which religion speaks of, must ulti- 
mately be realized in the behavior of people. 


4. Man's Behavior in His Natural Environment 


Many thinkers have pondered the realities of man’s life, and his 
relation to his environment. They have come to various conclusions. 
One sees man as merely a blind physical particle bombarded by a 
heartless universe in which he is pushed to action by forces and 
events that are forever being arranged and rearranged in a mindless 
probabilistic or stochastic game. Another sees him as a cog in a 
mechanical universe or grand machine which is moving in a preor- 
dained and inexorable direction. Another, as an animal trying to 
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cope with the events befalling him by applying intelligence to his 
problems, using his best rational resources (his “life of reason,” as 
Santayana put it) to direct his efforts, efforts that include his religious 
creeds. Another, as a unique being, a sentient creature enclosing a 
divine spark which, under guidance, can lead him into touch with his 
Maker, the God who is also the Creater of his temporo-spatial and 
bio-physical environments. 

Behavior science has its own way of looking at man and his actions. 
This science, like any other, has its strengths and limitations in 
explaining human behavior. Its tools and methods set bounds to 
what it can learn of that behavior, but much information has already 
been gathered about its controlling factors and laws. In the main, it 
must be admitted, what has been studied of human behavior has 
been the routine responses to the environment. The religionist would 
dismiss those responses as merely “material,” not seeing their rel- 
evance to his own interest, but that is hardly correct. While it is true 
that religious behavior is more difficult to study, behavior science 
already has in hand some principles and concepts that can deepen 
our understanding of religious behavior. On the other side, it cannot 
be gainsaid that religious behavior deserves more attention than it 
has so far got from behavior scientists. What is necessary to under- 
stand that kind of behavior may broaden considerably the general 
view of the science. 

Science does not, of course, have exclusive lien on objective meth- 
ods of investigation. Where science focuses on the objective person, 
religion can when it wishes, as it often does, do the same. It does not 
necessarily, or always, confine itself to man’s private, and allegedly 
supernatural, world. Science and religion can each look at man 
objectively, and when they do they have, as they must, much in 
common. Religion’s approach to man, in short, is not limited to 
William James’s varieties of religious experience, nor to R. Otto’s 
outline of subjective responses to the “Holy.” P. W. Pruyser suggests 
that the question, “Which are the significant data of religious expe- 
rience?” can be replaced by “Which data of experience are of reli- 
gious significance?” Since religion can share science’s objective 
approach to man, for both of them the latter question can fairly be 
extended: “Which parts of experience support religious behavior?” 
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5. Religious Actions and Feelings 


The target of this book is religious behavior. Our libraries’ shelves are 
heavy with volumes on the history of religion, on the philosophy of 
religion, on comparative religion, on theology, on liturgy and homi- 
letics. The behavioral basis of religion is largely unmentioned. On 
that matter, we find only gleanings here and there, sown almost at 
random in the huge literature on religion. Yet, when billions of 
people, the whole of the human species living and dead, have been 
involved in religious behavior, it surely calls for more attention from 
behavior scientists. 

In the terms of contemporary behavior science, the religious be- 
havior we can observe, and which we deem important, is of the 
“operant” variety. Such behavior is controlled, or “reinforced,” by its 
outcomes, by its consequences in the environment. Among these 
outcomes are the many forms of reward and approval or disapproval 
used by parents and co-religionists to teach their religion to their 
children. Outcomes that were once immediate can be made through 
appropriate training to exercise in later adulthood a kind of remote 
control, so that reinforcements can be delayed and still be effective. 
This is done through rules of conduct, that is, through precepts and 
commands put into verbal form and which are obeyed even though 
the primary rewards are distant in time and are delivered only 
occasionally. These are, however, merely matters of reinforcement 
scheduling which follow upon the more basic conclusion that, as 
with any other of man’s behavior, the foundation of religious behav- 
ior must lie in the organism’s experiences in our material world. It is 
from this conclusion that the scientific analysis of religious behavior, 
apart from its theological or philosophical or historical analysis, 
must begin. To this effort there ought be no objection from any side 
since man, whatever else he may be, is also a physical organism 
traveling his life’s trajectory in an environment which, whatever else 
it may be, is also a natural one. 

The term “religious behavior” as I have been using it here needs 
some explanation. Every religion demands from its followers certain 
ritual performances, and the voicing of creedal formulas. To the 
religionist, these make up “observance”; to a behavior scientist, they 
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are responses that make up “behavior.” The rituals and verbal 
formulas generated by each religion are, of course, related to the 
central ideas of that religion. As said earlier, some of those ideas or 
motifs are universal to all religions, while others are particular to 
each given religion. It is the universal motifs which this book focuses 
on. The specific behaviors which manifest those motifs in any single 
religion are idiosyncratic selections taken out of the total human 
repertory of possible responses. Only a small sample is tapped by 
any one religion out of the wide potential of human behavior for 
expressing its central dogmas. Thus, if a religion holds that there is 
a personal God who watches over every individual, it may express 
that idea in prayers and practices that can differ markedly from those 
of another religion which shares the same belief. Our interest here is 
in the universals of religion, and since our thesis is that the origin and 
vitality of those universals lie in the actual daily experiences of 
people as they go about their lives in their physical and social 
environment, perhaps a pause is in order over the term “experience.” 

To behavior science, “experiencing” is a form of behavior that is as 
physical as walking. The word stands for the responses to the stimuli, 
the factors, and the conditions to which the organism is exposed. As 
behavior science deals with it, “experience” is not a concoction of 
mysterious, inaccessible, subjective, inward, private, unknowable- 
by-others happenings. Rather it is a factual term for the objective 
behavior, including verbal behavior, that is occurring in an objective 
situation. The verbal responses comprising verbal behavior are 
through training alone correlated with stimuli and situations, the 
correlations giving the verbal responses the status of “communica- 
tion” and “report.” The training in these correlations comes at the 
hands of the other human beings who make up the individual’s 
society. This view of “experience” and “verbal behavior” is not 
meant to be a rallying cry for battle among differing philosophies of 
what a “man” is. Simply, it is the only possible point of departure for 
a naturalistic science of behavior, if, indeed, such a science is ever to 
prove achievable. Such a science will deal only with natural man, 
without prejudice regarding anything else a man might be, though 
individual behavior scientists may retain whatever personal preju- 
dices please them (or shall we say, whatever they have been brain- 
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washed to prefer?). A natural science of behavior cannot accommo- 
date to the view of an individual’s verbal behavior as a royal road 
into his inner precincts, nor to the notion that words draw from 
unknown sources a capability of “communicating” and “reporting” 
inner events. Yet, to reduce the meaning of “experience” to “behav- 
ior” does not sit well with our culture’s teaching. Nor does it satisfy 
some behavior scientists who are content to retain at least some 
vectors of experience as “subjective.” This difference of opinion need 
not be debated here. It is sufficient that this book’s standpoint be 
clear: “Behavior,” including religious behavior, is an objective da- 
tum which includes also the individual’s verbal responses. 

The ancient Hebrews were more interested in people’s actions than 
in their subjective feelings. So, it has been observed, there is a radical 
difference between the way the Bible treats Samson, and the way 
Milton does. So, too, in Jewish law “sin” comes through a man’s 
actions, not his thoughts. A religion may on occasion concentrate on 
a man’s feelings, perhaps as with a mystic; or it may, for its own 
reasons, try to arouse in the individual feelings of reverence and awe. 
When doing so, it must of necessity lean on such verbal behavior as 
a mystic’s reports, and it may employ verbal communication with 
the communicant whose feelings it aims at. For its part, the science of 
behavior is constitutionally drawn to the objective verbal perfor- 
mances, regarding the attributed subjective feelings and thoughts as 
derivative problems. It takes all the responses and performances of 
the individual as the ultimate behavioral grist of what the tribes of 
humankind call their “religions.” 

A moment's reflection tells us that behavior science is not alone in 
taking the objective view of behavior. Religion, too, gains its practical 
power, and its survival strength, by taking account of the natural 
reactions of people in coping with their environment. The behavior 
a man exhibits is an index of his environmental contacts, and a 
measure of the environment’s significance to him. The more success- 
ful religions do not dismiss these facts. They may fret lest the 
“merely” physical environment be unduly emphasized while the 
metaphysical one is ignored, but they do not in the end dismiss it 
altogether. Religion may disguise its practical thrust with words that 
appear wholly impractical and visionary. It may seem to describe 
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man in the world by a strictly supernatural vocabulary of phrases, 
metaphors, images, and parables. But a closer examination of the 
language will reveal a co-functioning glossary that is oriented to- 
ward the natural environment. The degree to which these two levels 
of language can coexist smoothly within a religion tells us something 
of the religion’s vitality because it indicates its insight into man as a 
functioning biological creature. Though it may denigrate nature, a 
religion cannot exist in a natural vacuum, in a world empty of man. 
The very responses of people to the requirements of their religions 
constitute natural phenomena. Religion does not ignore the reality of 
those responses. It cannot do so, nor does it finally wish to do so, 
because without a primal connection with such responses religion 
cannot take life in mankind. 

Ultimately, religion unites into a creed both the reality of human 
behavior and its own interpretation of that behavior. Religious 
genius, generically speaking, or a religious genius if a personal 
reference is preferred, fuses into a unified code statements about 
human behavior and statements about God’s (or whatever term 
plays the same functional role in the religion). To be successful, that 
code, or religion, must be meaningful to human beings leading 
human lives. If the religion is to “work,” and so to survive, it must 
demand and evoke behavior from its followers that is consonant 
with man’s repertory and potentiality as a biological organism. The 
fate of a religion depends on the validity of the behavior it demands 
and can evoke. Religious behavior, no less that any other, must have 
its niche in the natural spectrum of all human behavior. 


6. The Genius of Religion 


Every now and then there appears in human history some one who 
sees God and man ina single vision, and who can forge his vision into 
a religion. The religion he creates will live for a longer or shorter time 
according to its measure of, among other things, behavioral validity. 
Religious genius, whether a founding person or in his religion’s 
guiding spark, is true when the behavior it caps is true. A dogma or 
creed must make sense to a potential believer, and it can do that only 
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when it is coherent with something in his natural behavior. Being 
coherent, it can draw support from the behavioral cauldron of 
everyday living. If survival value is at all a justifiable criterion for a 
biologist to judge the fitness of a bodily mutation, then perhaps it is 
also justifiable for an historian of religion. The “truth” of a new 
religion, like the adequacy of a new organ, is perhaps to be judged 
pragmatically, that is, by whether it “works,” and, by working, 
survives. 

We shall not pause here to muse over the "genius" that fails, over 
the innumerable trials in the past of would-be but no longer heard- 
from religious geniuses, those who by their failure, or the temporari- 
ness of their successes as religious founders, make us see what Jewish 
tradition has dubbed "false prophets." Religious genius cannot flout 
the basic principles of human behavior and hope to create a success- 
ful religion. But science itself may not at any given historical moment 
be certain of those principles, nor how long its presently accepted 
principles will continue to be accepted. Nor, indeed, how its present 
principles can be best applied, or applied at all, to achieve specified 
behavioral goals. Faced with these uncertainties, the sure thrust of 
religious genius into human behavior seems by contrast to stem from 
a mysterious and sublime intuition. The genius seems guided by the 
“hand of God,” and that may be as good a way as any to say it. The 
genius intuits something “true” about man, and voices that insight 
in religious propositions. If he is correct, his voice willbe heard across 
the ages. The genius lies in what is seen, and how itis expressed. Since 
what is seen are God and man together, and it is their dialogue that 
is expressed, we call that genius “religious.” A poet may also grasp 
a bit of man’s essence, but if God has escaped him, and the voice he 
hears is only his own, then his genius is a secular one. That the 
insights and propositions of religious genius can be various is 
evident in the world’s many religions. The multiplicity is possible 
because of the complexity of man’s behavior which confronts the 
genius, and because he can see only one of God’s faces. 

Probably any statement about man in his world can be religious or 
not, depending on how it is explicated or interpreted. Some people 
will distill out a religious sense; others will perceive only a summary 
of some empirical facts, perhaps such as are accumulated by 
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scientists. Similarly, any statement about behavior can be explicated 
in a religious sense, but also in a scientific one so long as it is 
objectively descriptive. This book will not, however, divertits interest. 
Its concern stays with the processes of human behavior which can 
lead into human religion. This is a matter different from what the 
specific behaviors are that a particular religion fosters, and different 
from how any single religion teaches its followers to conform. 
Religious genius builds from human behavior to religion; the priest 
merely injects his religion into his communicant’s repertory. 


7. The Central Themes of this Book 


I shall assume that the same scientific principles that hold for any 
behavior hold for religious behavior as well. It is no part of this 
assumption that only the behavioral principles discovered by natural 
science hold for man; but it is part of the assumption that, whatever 
the principles are which govern religious behavior, the objective 
ones of science are not excluded. As yet, application of the scientific 
principles must be general; more than that, the extrapolation to 
religious behavior must be modest and cautious. I should not wish 
to be thought of merely as having promised more than can be 
delivered. The identification of central themes in religion is a bit 
arbitrary, and at the same time the principles that are being extrapo- 
lated are sometimes on uncertain present ground, and of an unsure 
future. 

Provisionally, then, I will take the central themes of religion and 
our discussion to be: God, or other planes of existence than the 
mundane; miracle and science; death and immortality; sin and evil; 
prayer and ritual; and, belief and heresy. 
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1. “There Is a God” 


That is the prime affirmation of the dominant religions of the West- 
ern world, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (in their historical order). 
Theologians may ask it as a question, “Is there a God?” which after 
some disputation they can answer affirmatively. The religions them- 
selves do not ask at all; they simply affirm. 

All religions everywhere preach at least one “higher” or other- 
than-naturalistic agent, or principle, or plane of being, or ethic. Each 
has its own term with which it completes the avowal or “confession,” 
“There isa .” In each case, the declaration blankets a cluster 
of other questions, such as: “Why do I believe there is a a 
“What evidence is there for 2” “What is like?” For 
convention’s sake, if no more, and so that we may begin at a familiar 
point, “God” will be understood to be the fill-in term in such 
questions. But the focus of our interest will be the source and function 
of this term in the questioner’s and answerer’s behavior, and not the 
term’s theological or philosophical referents. 

One of the questions that cluster around the declaration, “There is 
a God,” is whether God interacts with man, whether the higher 
plane, or being, or existence, which He represents can be touched by 
man. If yes, then God becomes of personal concern to the declarer, 
some one he is involved with, some thing he cares about. A self-styled 
“deist” may accept a God-Creator of the universe, but a doctrine that 
He set His creation spinning through time and space along a prees- 
tablished and immutable course which is exempt from His further 
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intercession, makes of Him an impersonal, non-interacting, uncar- 
ing, and unreachable God. That idea may be intellectually defen- 
sible, but history has shown that it has a relatively small and 
transitory appeal as compared with religions in which God and man 
are on personal and interacting terms. Buddhism, while not offering 
a personal God who is worshipped in the literal sense of Western 
religions, still preaches a higher plane toward which each man may 
aspire and work (why the Buddha is sometimes deified, contrary to 
his own principle, is a problem that will be considered later). Because 
God tells man what is “good” and “right,” every religion has its 
criteria of the good and right, and prescribes how a man can achieve 
that higher ethical and spiritual status. Secular philosophies also 
address ethical issues, but historically they have lacked the popular 
appeal and staying power of religion in that area. Compared to 
religion, their control over the behavior of human beings is limited. 
What matters more to men is a personal God. 


2. “It Is All in the Mind” 


Many people find an open discussion of God a bit distasteful. Some 
see it as an invasion of their privacy. Others, wary lest He be a 
figment, curtly turn off talk of Him with “That’s enough of that.” To 
still others, God is simply an embarrassment; they are not sure they 
can defend their belief in Him, and fret that others may regard that 
belief as foolish, or morbid. For such reasons, it often seems that the 
socially graceful course is not to mention God at all, or at least not 
seriously. Yet God remains a subject to everyone. Despite the avoidant 
and embarrassed behavior of some people, He has not been ban- 
ished, but only shunted aside. 

In contrast to such evasiveness, religion is sure-footed and confi- 
dent in its approach to God. It will not put off questions and 
discussions about Him. And because it aims to turn a perplexed or 
wavering man into a religious one, religion has a solidly vested 
interest in the principles of behavior. It wishes to know, as much as 
science does, what the principles are by which behavior is shaped, 
controlled, and maintained. Religion, as much as science, is 
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pragmatic in dealing with people; it hopes for success, and it knows 
that to be successful, it needs to be equally objective in approaching 
human behavior. That it can be successful is evident in the important 
role it plays in the life of mankind. 

In contrast with religion, theology in its academic guise is less 
confident in confronting God and His creations. It is apt to get its feet 
tangled in old metaphysical thickets. One such classic thicket is the 
problem of the “reality versus ideality” of the world around us. The 
historical parade of great names engaged with this problem is 
familiar: Plato and Plotinus and St. Augustine and Maimonides and 
Aquinas and Berkeley and Hume are some of the marchers. To the 
question of whether the world and the people in it are “real,” three 
answers have been given of old: they are, they are not, and, there is 
something out there but it isnot whatit seems. The Judaeo-Christian- 
Islamic answer is that the world is real. Its reality, in that view, is 
required by God’s reality; God is a real and living God, Creator of a 
natural world and of man in it, Who continues to do real works that 
touch man’s life in that world. This doctrine, in its many variants, has 
been at home for centuries in many religions, as well as in many 
secular philosophies and metaphysics which opt for the reality even 
if they downgrade God’s role. The world’s reality is a congenial tenet 
for natural science, including behavior science. Science is not di- 
verted from its work by a philosophy which denies that reality by 
pushing the world into the “mind” of man. Still, the behavior 
scientist can with propriety ask how, in the first place, God got into 
man’s behavior, into his “mind,” how His identity was established 
there, and what He is doing there now. Some thinkers on the subject 
will not be satisfied with this. They will demand to know if God is 
objectively real, and, if so, what objective proof there is of that. Only 
such proof, they argue, is a proper alternative to the merely behav- 
ioral one of human belief in Him since that might be wholly irrational 
or delusional. But human behavior is as objective a starting point as 
any. The realities of both God and man meet, if anywhere, in the 
reality of man’s behavior. Indeed, for man that is the only possibility. 
Religion need not condemn this conclusion; it is not atheistic, nor 
does it imply that God is man’s creation rather than the other way 
around. Man is limited to his own equipment of body and mind, and 
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his own behavior is his datum. They are what he has to work with. 
It is a limitation that some religions impose themselves when they 
say that man is thereby, and fittingly, held to a station somewhat 
lower than the angels. The ancient rabbis related that when Moses 
was building the holy ark he was troubled and asked God what He 
wanted of man and of the world He had created, and why He needed 
a special site amongst humankind when the whole world was His 
footstool. God replied that what He required of man was not to be 
measured by His absolute standards, but by man’s: “Not by My 
strength, but by yours...” [will I judge your deeds], and adding 
“.. not as My thoughts are your thoughts....” By such statements, 
religion both gives divine sanction to man’s limitations, and ex- 
presses its reliance on human behavior. 

The question of why God created the world in the first place is a 
hoary theological perplexity: what His motives were, what He 
needed man and the world for. Picturing God from human proto- 
types, and generalizing human qualities to Him (the reverse of God’s 
bestowal of divine qualities upon man), it was a source of wonder to 
some ancient thinkers and theologians that He was not content to rest 
on the heavenly throne listening to the unending tributes of His 
heavenly hosts. The very question assumed God’s reality. To ask it 
was to take God’s objective existence for granted. The assumption 
was a religiously palatable one. Palatibility, however, is a behavioral 
matter, one of appropriate training. Some philosophers have then 
argued that all tastes, including this one, exist only in the mind of 
man; to which others have rejoined that the taste still has to exist, and 
that that requires real people, else there would not be a taste at all 
insofar as anyone could know, or insofar as there would be anyone 
there to know. Similarly, it has been argued that assertions about 
God’s existence stem only from man’s imagination; to which it has 
been rebutted that there have to be real people with real imaginations 
if those assertions are to be made, are to be heard, and are to be of any 
concern to us (and must we not be real, to have any concerns?). If 
logicians and theologians cannot do better than such arguments, 
perhaps the scientist can lay these problems to rest by taking a new 
datum, namely, his objective observations of human behavior, the 
behavior of that same creature who has been the center of the 
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controversies. The scientist’s wedge into these issues is the behavior 
itself: the behaviors of wondering, questioning, arguing, and rebut- 
ting. For his part, the scientist is likely to feel that to know the sources 
from which those behaviors stem, is to resolve the issues. 

A few years ago, ina movie titled “On the Beach,” the audience was 
shown the world with no human beings left in it after a nuclear war. 
A humanityless universe may be one of those intellectual rarities: an 
absolutely inconceivable idea. A world without people may not be an 
idea that the mind can grasp; the very grasping of it leaves no room 
for the presence of the mind that is being asked to grasp it. A related 
difficulty besets the philosophical conundrum of existential priority 
as between God and man: who came first, God or man? Does one of 
the twain have to exist as a precondition of the other’s existence? 
Some claim that belief in God, and proof of Him, requires the mind 
of man, that is, God’s reality needs a knowing mind to realize it. 
Others argue back that the reality of man isa product of God’s reality; 
there must first exist something to be known if a knowing mind is 
later to conceive it. Spinoza said of man that he was that part of the 
universe by which God knows Himself; he held that God and man 
exist mutually, literally that neither has existence without the other. 
G. A. F. Van Rhyn wrote that Brahmanism considered the gods as 
requiring the offerings of man to carry out their purpose, that 
without human prayer and sacrifice the gods cannot rule the world, 
that concentrated human devotion and penance are mightier than all 
the gods. The philosopher who chooses to begin his discussion of 
religion from the starting line of existential priority as between God 
and man is entering a closed track. However long his race, and 
whatever his speed, he can only lap the argument again and again. 

The concern of the behavior scientist is with man’s side of the 
dialogue which he reports he is having with God. This is no offense 
to religion. He who is personally religious will know that the living 
God is listening, though when He answers not everyone will hear His 
voice. There are those who report having heard Him, and they tell us 
of it. If we are disposed to believe them, we can. What, however, 
disposes us that way? How is it that their report can be acceptable to 
us? How comes it that their report is congruent with our own beliefs 
and ideas? Psychologists like G. A. Coe have considered whether 
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man has a "religious nature”; whether God must exist for man 
because that is how the mind of man operates. This only revives the 
old circular definition of man as the “religious animal.” By taking the 
problem as its own answer, it does not advance the search for the 
actual behavioral variables involved in the “operation of man’s 
mind.” We must look for those variables in the social and inanimate 
environments which generate and control human reactions. Those 
reactions are the ones from which “religious” behavior is elaborated. 
It has been said that God made the human mind the way it is in order 
that we might know Him. That may be true, but of it science can say 
nothing. Nor can it say whether there is a script by which God and 
man speak to each other; nor whether one knows his lines better than 
the other; nor whether the human actor can ever see more than his 
own part in the exchange. This book is about only the man in the 
drama, and about only that scene for which man’s world is the 
setting. 


3. Varieties of Temporal Experience 


R. H. Thouless pointed out that the behavior scientist of our day 
would be less likely to choose the title that William James used for his 
book, Varieties of Religious Experience, than he would be to choose 
Varieties of Religious Behavior. As in other things, the behavior scien- 
tist takes his departure from the fact that there is no way of knowing 
what a man’s “experience” is except through his overt behavior, 
including his verbal report. 

As said earlier, that behavior consists of responses to an environ- 
ment made up of man’s external surroundings plus certain classes of 
internal events which can act as stimuli for him. The behavior 
scientist accepts also the fact that an individual’s reactions to his 
environment are molded in significant ways by his society (which is, 
of course, equally physical and part of his environment). The human 
actors around a man intervene in all his learnings and behavioral 
modifications. It has long been recognized that man is an utterly 
social creature. His whole life is lived out under the hands of his 
fellow men who teach him his perceptions and his codes. In our 
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Western culture, we are taught to see “objects” and “things” in the 
environment, and to see them as having “boundaries” and “edges,” 
“weight,” “position,” “smoothness,” and so on. We are shaped to 
think of “time” and “events,” of “beginnings” and “endings,” of 
“comings” and “goings,” of “succession” and “cause-and-effect.” 
We are made aware of some internal processes and stimuli: pains, 
muscle tensions, feedback information from some of our visceral 
organs and segments of our cardiovascular system. Aside froma few 
primitive sensory discriminations and behavioral reactions that are 
perhaps untaught, we learn from our culture how to use our senses, 
how to cognize the world’s contents and how to react to them. 
Central to all this learning is the language our society teaches us, the 
“verbal behavior” which frames our thoughts and concepts and 
logic. 

Topping all this, we are taught by the people around us, who are 
our familiars from the cradle onward, about them: how they can be 
expected to behave, under what circumstances, and why. We learn 
that they can do these and these things, that they can love or hate, can 
be helpful or obstructive, kind or cruel, attentive or careless, and the 
other innumerable traits that make up the human picture we come to 
accept. We learn that people “make” things, using raw materials as 
their “means” and certain devices as “tools”; and seeing our society’s 
artifacts around us, we attribute them to people who “created” them. 
We learn that there are “events,” that they “occur,” and that we can 
make “judgments” about them. Further, each one of us as an indi- 
vidual is taught to perceive ourselves in particular ways, to assume 
roles and duties, to do all that it becomes a “Self” to do, and to modify 
our self-percepts and self-identities with time. We are taught, also, to 
think of the animals in our environment in particular ways, ways 
which overlap with how we are taught to think about people: they 
are “objects” but at the same time they are “born,” they can “sense 
and perceive,” they “live” and they “die,” they do things for “them- 
selves,” in short, they are like “humans” in many ways but not in all. 

Modern behavior science is coming more and more to appreciate 
the full range and depth of man’s sociality. Over and above his 
physiological equipment, the manner in which he processes and 
reacts to stimuli and situations is pervasively affected by his social 
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context. His encounters with his physical environment are inter- 
preted for him by his fellow men. It is they who shape his ideas of 
how things are, who cultivate the grain of his thinking, and who give 
him his language. Under his society’s hand, the individual develops 
the pattern of reactions we call his “personality.” And with his 
society’s guidance, he comes to his religion. 

It is from man’s encounters with his physical and social media that 
God must emerge. G. Santayana thought that “religion is human 
experience interpreted by human imagination,” to which it might 
perhaps be added that the experience is the individual’s, the imagi- 
nation is society’s. G. W. Allport found it a “disturbing truth” that 
“there are aS many varieties of religious experience as there are 
religiously inclined mortals upon the earth.” If that is true, it is 
because each man has a personal history which is the leaven of his 
religious behavior. 


4. “Proofs” of God 


On his arrival into the world and his society, a man finds a concept 
of “God” waiting for him. He may, if he becomes a logician, wish to 
assess the validity of the concept; or, if he becomes an enthusiast, he 
may wrap himself in its majesty. It has been long said that there are 
two paths a man may choose between to assure himself that God 
exists, the rational and the intuitive. The choice he makes will depend 
on personality factors more than anything else. It is disposition, not 
intelligence, that separates the reasoner from the feelers, the logician 
from the mystic. Maimonides and Aquinas and Spinoza and Kant 
typify those who try to reason their way to God, partly because 
personality factors make that the congenial way for them, and partly 
because they have the conviction that God could never be, or do, 
anything contrary to reason, even if an action of His is not presently, 
and may perhaps never be, comprehendable by human reason. 
Elijah, and Francis of Assisi, and Ba’al Shem Tov exemplify those 
who sense their way to God; theirs is the conviction that, since human 
intelligence is fallible and must inevitably stumble, the heart alone 
can find Him. Each type is wary of the other’s approach, and dubious 
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of its relevance to the God-search. But, behaviorally speaking, the 
two may at bottom not be as different as they may seem. 

The rational approach of Maimonides to Judaism, and of Aquinas 
to Christianity, did not taint their personal piety. It was only apart 
from how they felt privately that they relied, publicly, on argument 
to prove God’s existence. They favored such propositions as: all 
things must have a beginning; motions that we now see must have 
started some time; the evident design in the world’s structure and 
functioning means that it must have had a Designer. They took those 
propositions to be self-evident, or so natural to the human mind that 
they cannot but be accepted. On the other hand, an intuitivist like St. 
Francis, or the Ba’al Shem Tov, relies upon his immediately sensed 
contact with God. They did not arrive at Him through logic. They tell 
us that a great disciplinary effort may be required to make the 
contact, but when it happens there can be no mistake about it. It is a 
sure feeling. Their percept of God is intuitive and needs no other 
validation of God’s existence. The mystical emotion is their proof of 
contact, and at the same time their evidence, if any were needed, that 
God exists. 

For his part, the natural scientist who decides to study behavior 
cannot deal with transcendence. He will ask what the sources of the 
rationalist’s logic may be, and will look instead to the social environ- 
ment. He will see that a society teaches its people what to perceive 
and believe; that in our own culture, we are taught to think that all 
things must have a “beginning” somewhere sometime, that they are 
“moved” only by some agency, and that logical reasoning must start 
from such facts. He will wonder: cannot different percepts and 
beliefs be trained, and would not different creeds be the result? 
Cultural anthropology leaves him no doubt that this is the case. The 
study of widely differing societies, and even sublevels of Western 
society, show that it is so. The plasticity of human behavior is clear. 
Man’s beliefs and perceptions are socially selected from an immense 
spectrum of behavioral possibilities, and can be shaped by training 
into practically limitless forms. And yet, the scientist will also note, 
it is a shaping of details. There are some elements of experience 
common to all human beings, and it is these which may account for 
the common elements in all religions. 
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Again, the scientist will ask what makes the intuitivist and the 
mystic feel as he does. When he looks at the “feelings” upon which 
the intuitivist relies for his faith, the scientist will remember that all 
of our emotions have physiological and reactive features in common, 
and that to that extent they all share a common “feel.” He will wonder 
whether the distinctions we make among our emotions are not based 
rather upon the different situations from which they arise, and upon 
the different actions to which those situations impel us. Perhaps it is 
because those situations and actions can differ that we can be taught 
to break down the generalized “feel” of emotion into the categories 
that our society conventionally accepts as the “natural” set of “emo- 
tions.” But if we were trained otherwise, could it not be that another 
set would seem “natural” to us? And again, anthropology has 
discovered that even in this area, the number and variety of “feel- 
ings” that a man will discriminate and report as his “subjective 
emotions” will differ from society to society. Coming at this from 
their own angle, writers on religion have been concerned with the 
nature and forms of “ecstasy,” wondering whether it is possible to 
distinguish among different types. From the behavioral information 
in hand, it may be that all ecstasies are a single emotion at bottom, one 
general reactive pattern with details that differ according to the 
circumstances in which they occur and which require such special 
details. When appropriate in a given society, the ecstasy is inter- 
preted as “religious” both by its experiencer and by his fellows who 
are observing him. A religion tries, when training its young followers 
in catechism and rite, to insure that they will identify certain ones of 
their feelings with particular dogmas (such as “redemption,” or the 
Living God), or particular events (such as committing “sin,” or 
“confession”). The principles of such education do not depend on 
what is being taught; an atheistic education, seeking to train the 
“feelings” of the atheist-to-be, may have different goals, but its basic 
methods are necessarily the same. 

Once the rationalist and the intuitivist have taken their positions, 
the rationality or irrationality of later proofs of God, or of answers to 
any other religious question, counts for little. J. B. Soloveitchik, as did 
other before him, put it: “The intellect does not chart the course of the 
man of faith; its role is an a posteriori one.” In his later years, a man’s 
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beliefs may be challenged from many directions, and while this may 
engender some conflict in him, it need not sway him much. For 
example, on the widely and long argued question of whether or not 
there is a true and unavoidable clash between science and religion, 
most people take a stance which is not endorsed by reason. Even 
scientists and scholars find their resolution of this question neither in 
logic nor in the laboratory, but rather in the by-paths of emotion and 
bias that were staked out for them in their early education. 

In the final analysis, rational and intuitive proofs of God may not 
be neatly distinguishable. Maimonides and Aquinas, for all their 
rational drive, knew this and agreed that there are limits to human 
reason. Rational arguments and proofs take their departure from 
specific premises, and follow agreed-upon rules of valid inference. 
Aside from the logical soundness of an argument, it may properly be 
asked what were the sources of the premises on which the argument 
rests. Surely, those sources lie in the arguer’s experience and social 
education. Those are the origins of the’self-evident” and “reason- 
able” character of any proposition. Persons of similar background 
will agree in according a proposition such acceptability. From that 
“intuitive” base, they will go along with logical arguments which 
take such propositions as their premises. In short, the rational and the 
intuitive approaches to God start alike from the personal histories of 
those who engage in religious statement or argument or plea, and 
both approaches speak to the personal histories of their audience. 
Thereafter, the two may diverge in their strategies and devices. But 
whether they are at bottom as different or as antagonistic as they are 
often made out to be depends on whether we look at their origins or 
at their later development. Perhaps the safest conclusion is that, at 
each point in their birth and growth, there is in each approach a 
mixture of reason and faith, of judgment and feeling. It is the same 
mixture that is our recipe for dealing with every aspect of our lives. 
Behaviorally, the two recipes are no different. Man behaves always 
in the only way he is capable of, whichis as a whole unitary organism. 

Outside the Western social tradition, another of the potential facets 
of religious education is realized perhaps more frequently than in the 
West. Man’s encounters with the world are dealt with in negative 
assertions. It is taught that things only seem to have beginnings, that 
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people around us only seem to make their decisions to create things 
or to reward or punish us. We are to beware of drawing the wrong 
inferences from our experiences: objects of the world do not have the 
properties they seem to; our worldly goals are mirages; the rewards 
and punishments which people and the environment apply to us are 
neither the one nor the other. The world we think we espy before us 
is illusory and we will recognize that as the fact after proper instruc- 
tion and disciplining; once recognized, we will free ourselves of it 
and thereupon reach the higher plane of existence we are seeking. In 
religions of this sort, just as in Western religions, “proofs” may be 
rational or intuitive. The mystical joys and ecstasies generated in 
these religions are the same as in the West. Differences in detail 
among the world’s religions ought not mask the commonalities of 
religious behavior, whether verbal or emotional. 


5. The Personification of God 


The bent of a man’s mind is determined by his interactions with his 
physical and social environments. The premises of his reasoning are 
derived from the types of interaction, and from the properties of 
those environments. In our society, he “sees” that it takes an agent to 
move things, and a maker to create things; it takes a cause to have 
effects, and if there are effects, then there must have been a cause. He 
comes—naturally enough, it seems to him—to use these terms and 
concepts in relation to all the things and events around him. He 
readily generalizes his observations. Moreover, he moves easily 
from a proposition to its converse: if it takes an agent to move things, 
then when a thing moves it is because some agent is moving it; if it 
takes a creator to make things, then made things have had a maker; 
if a cause has effects, then all effects have causes. The first two 
conversions are smoothly referred to human agents and makers. The 
third has a broader reference, and, indeed, is the credo of science 
itself; it is a belief without which, even if he does not announce it, a 
scientist could not continue his work. Leibnitz formalized this belief 
as the “principle of sufficient reason”: there must be an adequate 
reason (read, cause) for events and things (read, effects), and it is the 
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job of the scientist to find them. A logician may fret about the logical 
flaw here which he dubs “affirming the consequent,” but the objec- 
tion is a formal, not a behavioral, one. In their actual behavior, people 
do not balk at equating and converting agency and motion, creator 
and creation, cause and effect. Subjects and predicates in statements 
containing these pairs of words are felt to be interchangeable. The 
frequency with which this logical error occurs shows how open and 
tractable the parts of a sentence are for behavioral balancing. This is 
not a conscious toying with the two clauses of “if...then” conditional 
propositions, nor a simple word game in which the playthings are 
conditional probabilities. A real behavioral phenomenon is at work 
here, one which is observed in animals below man. It is the phenom- 
enon that behavior researchers call “generalization,” and it has the 
two varieties “stimulus generalization” and “response generaliza- 
tion.” In the former, a response learned to one stimulus may be made 
also to related stimuli; in the latter, the learning of one response will 
increase the likelihood that related responses will also be made. The 
two varieties of generalization may occur together: when stimuli are 
generalized, the response may be one or more of the generalized 
responses; when responses are generalized, the stimulus responded 
to may be one of the generalized ones. Given these complex and 
interrelated generalizations,a human observer appropriately trained 
will “see” everywhere around him in the physical environment an 
agent, a mover, a creator, a cause. His society can without difficulty 
draw his thinking beyond the domain of human agents and human 
creators and human causes, and extend his conceptualizations past 
the arena of objective validation and scientific analysis. As his 
religion may teach him, he will “infer” or “conclude,” and believe, 
that “there is a God” Who is the Agent, Mover, Creator, Cause. If he 
deems himself a “philosopher” he will “defend” with intricate verbal 
performances which he calls “logic” or “reasoning” the conclusion 
which is behaviorally independent of his logic, and the belief which 
would endure for him without a rationale. 

Man’s social life revolves around a multiplicity of people. That 
very multiplicity is generalized by him as an independent feature of 
his world. Added to his other stimulus and response generalizations, 
the generalization of multiplicity provides man witha formidable set 
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of interlocking ideas about both the world and its God. Among the 
simpler and more obvious of the ideas which emerge are those of the 
human-ness of God, and the bio-animation of processes in the 
environment. God is personified; things and events are personified. 
Particular parts of man’s environment that affect him directly are 
generalized to people and to “life.” So, J. Piaget has found that at 
different ages children will have different criteria of what marks a 
thing as “alive”; at one stage a cloud or a brook may be thought alive 
because they move, and that seemingly “by themselves.” Such 
generalizations have long been remarked by students of the human 
mind, and have continued to be pointed out by contemporary 
writers like G. A. Coe, and G. B. Shaw, and G. Santayana. If rain has 
a cause, and the cause is made living, and the living made human, 
and the human made divine, then there is a rain-god. And so for 
crops, or for moving celestial bodies, and the like. From one such 
chain of generalizations, the multiplicity of people around man 
results ina multiplicity of gods. The generalization process may also 
backtrack: man may be deified, and animals humanized; or God may 
be personified, and humanity animalized. Agency is learned from 
humans, then extended to God, Who in return is personified. These 
processes of generalization are complex enough, but when multiple 
causations are generalized from multiple human agents, and those 
agents generalized into divinities, the rarity of monotheistic reli- 
gions becomes understandable. There are constant behavioral pres- 
sures upon man to favor polytheism, reaching down into the apo- 
theosis of his temporal leaders into man-gods. History has shown 
repeated resurgences of the one, and frequent occurrences of the 
second. Monotheistic religions recognize these tendencies in man, 
and are constantly vigilant against them. Religions like Judaism and 
Islam require daily restatement, even three or five times, of the unity 
and incorporeality of God. 

Generalizations like these, both simple and complex, are observ- 
able in the behavior of scientists as well. Science struggles in its daily 
thinking against the fallacy that it has itself labeled “reification,” that 
is, to think of a concept as concrete, or to make a thing out of a process. 
A scientist will speak of gravity as “it,” and of “the” superego and 
“an” electric charge. As said earlier, English and other Western 
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tongues are given to such usages. Our languages give us sufficient 
syntactical latitude for, and even promote, these types of expression; 
further, such talk is socially tolerated by other people. When this can 
occur among scientists despite the contrary discipline that their work 
calls for, it is little wonder that similar lapses occur in the unself- 
conscious everyday behavior of laymen. Scientists will confess that 
such talk is “loose,” excusing it as an effort to avoid long awkward 
circumlocutions. It is true that “tight” expression in a language like 
English is awkward and circumlocutory for the purposes of scientific 
communication, and equally true that the language does offer a 
temptingly easier way to talk. But “loose” language has conse- 
quences for our thinking. Those consequences are of the same—and 
equally undesired—kinds in both science and religion. 

Among the behavioral generalizations that are of concern to reli- 
gion is that called “animism” to which I alluded earlier: the tendency 
to impute properties of living creatures to inanimate things. English, 
and many another language, is replete with expressions like “the 
singing wind,” “whispering waters,” “angry storm.” Children in our 
culture, under the tutelage of such expressions, go through develop- 
mental stages of thought and concept made familiar by J. Piaget. At 
one stage, they may accept everything as being alive; later, they will 
take motion (say, of clouds) as the sign of life; still later, it may take 
motion plus sound for life to be attributed; and so on until we reach 
the animism in our adult minds. A. P. Weiss pointed out that 
animistic thinking may include generalizing a causal function from 
the living to the non-living; a being is thought to be the agent in or 
behind a situation or thing, causing it to move, or perhaps to exist. 
The physical properties “in” and “behind” can be generalized (as we 
see in the foregoing sentence!) from positional meanings to 
nonpositional figurative ones. If non-living things can be animated, 
it is hardly surprising that animals can be personalized, especially 
since they often are the “agents” in some sequence of events. Animal- 
gods, and animals in the retinues of gods, are frequent in polytheistic, 
and more usually ancient, religions. It is no longer so common to 
deify animals, but we still readily personalize our household pets, 
and some do so even with their plants. Our children’s books use 
speaking animals without a moment's hesitation. Once personalized, it 
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is not so long a step to the deification of animals. Judaism as a 
monotheistic religion keeps before itself a constant reminder of this 
threat in the episode of the golden calf. Even Freud, from his special 
standpoint, found for animal totems and taboos a place of impor- 
tance. Animistic thinking is sometimes dismissed as “primitive,” to 
be seen only among “backward” peoples, but it is in reality an active 
force in man’s mind at all times. It is held in check by different 
religions in varying degrees; or, to say it the other way round, 
different religions tolerate or incorporate animism in varying de- 
grees. Religion cannot, however, be equated with animism. It seems 
clear that the notion which E. B. Tylor entertained is not correct: 
modern religions did not “evolve” from animism, nor is animism the 
thread of belief that “explains” modern religions. That thread is often 
discoverable in man’s religious behavior, but then so is every other 
one in his behavioral repertory. 

Mythis one way of animating the human situation. Ina myth, some 
part of human experience, or some basic motiv of human life, is 
reified, incarnated, and personified. The animation is highlighted 
when the elements of the myth are cast as the dramatic personae of a 
narrative. Religious myths, as Plato saw, use deified personifica- 
tions; secular myths need not, as when they sing of folk heroes. At the 
same time, a religious myth does not rely on the vocabulary of 
theology alone. Hearing a myth calls up the listener’s normal every- 
day reactions to people, generalizing those reactions to the gods, or 
to the persons, or to the animals, featured in the myth. A religious 
myth is a storied analog of real history featuring gods or godlike 
people who incarnate theological concepts in action. It concretizes 
theological ideas into forces acting through humanized agents. T. H. 
Gaster sees “mythology as a function of religio-social behavior, not 
a department of literature or art; the latter are merely its vehicles or 
instruments.” M. Buber believed that “we must designate as myth 
every tale of a corporeally real event that is perceived...as a 
divine...event”; of Jewish myths he wrote: 


Corporeal reality is a revelation of the divine spirit and 
will...all mythis for the Indian sage, as later for the Platonist, 
a metaphor, whereas for the Jew itis a true account of God’s 
manifestation on earth. The Jew of antiquity cannot tell a 
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story in any other way than mythically, for to him an event 
is worth telling only when it has been grasped in its 
divine significance...Jewish myth does not dispense 
with causality; it merely replaces an empirical causality 
with a causal relationship between experienced events and 
the divine Being. 


The persuasiveness of a myth is testified to by its durability. To the 
intuitivist who takes his proof of God’s existence from his feeling and his 
perception, a myth can bea secondary proof because it has the power to 
generate in him new intuitions, new emotions, and new perceptions of 
God. A religious myth is a parable with a plot. It is a literary “proof” of 
God and His actions. It convinces by dramatic power, rather than the 
force of logic. 

Even a theistic religion will personify its non-interactive God in 
such questions as: “Why did He bother to make the world? Why did 
He arrange things as they are? What are His attributes?” A religion 
may assert that God is aloof from the world He made, but His human 
creatures cannot refrain from personifying Him first, and gossiping 
about Him afterward. On the other hand, when a religion holds that 
God is mindful of man, how much more irresistible it is to personify 
Him, and to feel about Him a little as one does about a fellow man. 
To the one, God is an unresponsive correspondent in a far-off realm; 
to the other, He is a next-door neighbor who can be spoken with. The 
two types of religion ask some of the same questions about God, and 
some different ones. But the religion which teaches that God and man 
can speak together, and can cooperate to change the course of the 
world, thereby gives man some added behavioral options. One such 
option is that if we make the proper choices of personal conduct God 
will answer us when we speak to Him. An interactive God who sets 
standards for our behavior...moral or ethical or ritual standards...will, 
if we meet those standards, reply to us as we expect. By such 
sanctions, a religion that teaches of an interactive God can assert its 
proprietorship over, and its right to review, a wide range, if not all, 
of man’s behavior. 

It has been said (usually by their supporters) that non-animal 
religions are superior to animal ones, and monotheistic religions 
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superior to polytheistic or henotheistic ones. It has also been said that 
polytheism has historically metamorphosed into monotheism by a 
kind of progressive “evolution,” as if the former were naive and 
backward, and the latter sophisticated and refined. Both notions are 
almost surely false to history. A change in the character of established 
religions, and the founding of a new religion, is seldom, if ever, a slow 
process of adding little increments of new beliefs to old. The sum- 
mons to Abram in Horon was abrupt, and a break with his past. The 
effect of the golden plates upon Joseph Smith was a sudden discon- 
tinuity in his life. Moreover, when contemporary monotheistic and 
non-animal religions originated, they had to compete for survival 
with polytheistic and animal ones, not evolve from them. In the 
competition, compromises are sometimes made with polytheism 
and animal themes, and this can be observed in several of the 
“advanced” religions of our day. But when, if ever, these compro- 
mises are finally rejected, it will be by a sharp reformation of the 
religions now harboring them, and not by a gradual seeping out. 
Contrariwise, if these religions were in the future to give even more 
prominence to polytheism and animal themes at the expense of their 
monotheism and humanism, we might consider that development 
degrading, but not “counter-evolutionary.” The notion of evolution 
applied to religion does not improve our understanding either of 
evolution or of religion. 

The superiority of monotheism and non-animalism is often said to 
reside in their “higher” moral or ethical content. Being superior in 
this way, it is then supposed that they produce “better” people. But 
we may doubt, and have little sign, that people today are really better 
then their forebears who lived in a more polytheistic and animalistic 
age. More relevant to the purpose of this book is the question of just 
what the behavioral consequences might be for the followers of the 
two types of religion without making a judgment of their relative 
worths. The answer, like the question, must be in objective terms, not 
aesthetic or logical ones, if it is to be of interest to the behavior 
scientist. Actual data on which to base an answer are, however, 
practically impossible to find. Vesting God with uniqueness and 
humanity, rather than multiplicity and animality, can certainly be 
expected to have its effect. It must inevitably lead believers into a 
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different set of behaviors toward God and themselves, and perhaps 
a more varied range of reactions. Animals do not often serve as 
independent agents in human environments, and their agential 
identity may therefore not generalize so much with that of human 
beings. Our usual experience is that domestic animals are dependent 
upon us, and the religious behavior we can generate toward them is 
limited correspondingly. Feral animals are occasionally cast as sym- 
bols or parallels of human traits or functions, and they may be 
personified or deified in myth or ritual. In competition with religions 
which call upon a broader range of man’s behavior potential, reli- 
gions in which animals figure as independent creators, directors, or 
movers, may simply be at a disadvantage. In the competition, they 
havea more restricted range of human reactions to identify with, and 
for that reason may be more vulnerable to denigration. 

To conceive of God as One, rather than an assemblage like Homer’s 
gods, perhaps makes it possible for a man to concentrate more on 
Him alone. His uniqueness may make Him, at one and the same time, 
both more understandable and less so. A One may be easier to 
identify with and to empathize with, and therefore easier to per- 
sonify in an intimate way. The coincidence of uniqueness and 
personification can also produce conflicting behaviors, the former 
leading to greater abstraction, the latter to greater corporeality. 
Examples of this are the abstract monotheism of Judaism and Islam, 
in contrast with the Christian dogma of God’s incarnation; the 
persistent problem of trinitarianism versus unitarianism in Chris- 
tianity; and the relative ease with which a modern Christian can 
think of Jesus as a God rather than as a man, in contrast with earlier 
Christians for whom the reverse was true. A pure monotheism may 
make God more personal, but it also makes him more infinite and so 
more remote. It can focalize our interactions with Him and increase 
our feeling of dependence on Him because He is the single divine 
recourse we have; at the same time, it can overwhelm us with the 
realization of His absoluteness, of His superiority to us. Ministers of 
monotheistic religions know well how difficult it is to sustain a 
proper mixture of these reactions, and to prevent their flock from 
sliding to one extreme or the other. Moses in his last days was deeply 
wotried that the majesty and absoluteness of Jehovah and of the Law 
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He was giving them, would be deemed beyond the sea and the 
heavens, too remote for man to grasp and to obey. From the stand- 
point of behavior science, the necessary mixture of these reactions 
must surely affect the general behavior of a believer. To confront One 
divine personality must inevitably plant in a believer a different 
sense of moral responsibility, and interpersonal involvement, than 
will a multiplicity of divine personalities. That difference will gener- 
ate distinctive behavior patterns, or, at the least, it will provide the 
distinctive behavior potential that monotheistic religions draw upon 
in the religious upbringing of their followers. 

The identification and empathy with God that result from human- 
izing Him have their counterpart in polytheistic religions where a 
man may have his favorite gods. Even in an ostensibly monotheistic 
religion, a favoritism among saints is commonplace. Man’s experi- 
ence of the world, and the religious streams that flow from that 
experience, together make their entrance into the arguments of 
theologians. So, Maimonides turned to the logical argument that, if 
there were plural deities, they would have to be physical bodies 
because only these have the properties needed to make them both 
enumerable and distinguishable from one another so that we might 
assert their plurality; but, since physical bodies are not acceptable as 
deities, it follows that God is unitary, and is not a physical body with 
physical properties. This appeal to the physical bases of things stems 
from man’s physical experience in the world. As we share that 
experience, SO we can understand and accept that argument. Yet 
man’s physical experience has many facets, including multiple hu- 
man agents, multiple contacts with animals, and so on. Expectedly, 
then, Maimonides’ argument has not persuaded all theologians, nor 
all atheists; other, equally “correct” arguments for and against the 
unity of God, have been preferred at various times and places. For 
any individual, a personal attitude, aside from any teaching given 
him regarding divine unity or multiplicity, will have one of its roots 
in the number and variety of experiential alternatives life has af- 
forded him. That attitude he will be called upon to integrate, and if 
need be to reconcile, with the teaching of his religion especially if it 
be a monotheistic one. To answer that call is to create a deep, usually 
unconscious, conflict in the religious behavior of a monotheistic 
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believer. Monotheistic religions are unceasingly alert to the inroads 
such conflicts can make into the faith of their followers. For the 
behavior scientist, however, conjectures about these matters will not 
suffice; he will demand, and seek, hard information about the way in 
which monotheistic and polytheistic, humanistic and animal, creeds 
originate and grow, and what comparative influences they exert 
upon the behavior of their followers. How such hard information is 
to be gotten is his problem...in our time it is rare...but interest him 
it will. 


6. God’s Person and Man’s Freedom 


Once an individual’s animate and inanimate environments have 
given him the experiences of “beginnings and endings,” of human 
agents and “causes,” a personified God-Creator may be for him an 
inevitable inference. The biblical statement that “God made man in 
His own image,” when taken simplistically, endorses the urge to 
personify God. Judaism and Islam have refined away much of the 
materiality of God’s image, but the statement still exercises its 
influence on common discourse. A reverse materiality, perhaps 
equally inevitable, surfaces in the verbal behavior of atheists and 
agnostics to the effect that God was made by man in his own image. 
The press toward personification is furthered by many languages 
which like English, as remarked earlier, can and do use the same 
vocabulary for God as for people. Transitive and intransitive verbs, 
improper nouns and personal pronouns, adjectives and adverbs, 
that are applied to people are also applied to God. He can be angry, He 
speaks to man, He knows our thoughts, He sees what we do, He hides His 
face, and so on. A religion may exhort us to realize that these are only 
manners of speaking, usages of our mother tongue, that such expres- 
sions are not intended to be taken literally as meaning that God 
actually has these material aspects. Warnings like these may be 
theologically correct, but continuous language usages of these sorts 
must have their effects upon a man’s thinking about God. The same 
is true of the visual arts when they portray God and the angels in 
human form. Such portrayals are forbidden in Judaism and Islam 
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which are, as in the case of polytheism, alert to the inherent dangers 
of the practice, but their followers continue, as they must, to speak in 
their mundane languages. Even the severest intellectual discipline in 
later adulthood may not be able to counteract those linguistic influ- 
ences; such rigorous minds as Maimonides and Aquinas, in their 
spoken and written communications with others, could not cleanse 
their verbal behavior of God-Person usages, and also found it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to banish the Person from their private prayers 
and reflections. 

Every individual grows through an infancy stage during which he 
is dependent on other people. To that period can be traced some of 
his later thinking about the human and the divine. His earliest 
experiences will provide part of the foundation of his later beliefs in 
the existence of God, in eternity, in immortality. They will provide 
the substance of what Freud called (respectfully, not scoffingly) the 
religious “illusion.” The fact that each man spends his life with other 
people makes of those people an ever-present sub-set of the variables 
that govern our behavior in any situation. Even when alone, isolated 
from companions, control over his behavior by human influences 
operates all the same. From that early dependence, too, comes the 
tendency to personify the objects and events of everyday life, the 
tendency to generalize experience of objects and events with experi- 
ence of persons, to impute the origins of things to people, to give 
objects “personality.” This is perhaps an inescapable feature of 
human maturation. Its effect upon the religious development of an 
individual in adolescence and adulthood is also inescapable. 

As said earlier, the individual’s social history leads him always to 
react to his environment as partly a human variable in addition to its 
other physical variables. Personification in religion occurs because 
the primary social variable is people; similarly, the animal element in 
religion stems from the individual's interaction with the animal life 
around him to whatever degree such life and such interaction exist. 
The push to personify (or to animalize) will express itself in ways that 
depend on the ways a man has reacted to particular persons under 
particular circumstances; under similar circumstances, similar reac- 
tions will emerge. In relation to God, in talking and thinking about 
Him, the individual’s discriminative behavior toward people will 
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decisively influence the attributes he is ready to accept for God. For 
example, his concept of the “Ideal,” which for him is first derived 
from people, will be transferred to God in appropriately expanded 
form. The responses of personification and attribution are linked in 
his behavior. The personification of God is linked to the concept of 
God; just as the person a man is reacting to determines in part what 
those reactions are, so the Person of God, the individual’s “concept” 
of God, determines his reactions to God. His “concept” contains the 
characteristics he ascribes or denies to God. Once this conceptual 
base has been established, subsequent elaborations of dogma and 
liturgy by his religion become acceptable so long as they accord with 
the base; when they do not accord, an individual is thrown into a 
religious “conflict” which, if it is not resolved, will lead to lapse of 
orthodox belief, or heresy, or a variety of other sorts of religious 
deviation. The animistic base in man’s experience preserves that note 
in his later religion; animism and its related animal theme can 
survive in religions which explicitly disavow them, even competing 
strongly enough at times to threaten the more orthodox creed that a 
man publicly asserts. 

Western man’s social heritage and religious training include spe- 
cial ideas of personal “freedom,” of the individual’s free will and his 
freedom of choice among alternative courses of action on any occa- 
sion. He is informed that he is not a machine, not a mere physical- 
chemical system, that is wholly under the control of his physical 
environment. He finds this teaching acceptable because his physical 
environment has always been infused by social variables; from his 
social experience, he does not feel constrained by “physical” factors 
alone. Since the latter are not anyway apparent to the naked eye, he 
is persuaded by his culture to deny their exclusive influence upon 
him. Because the social controls over him are very complex and often 
unrecognized by him, and because his social tradition does not teach 
him that social variables are also physical, he does not regard himself 
as a reflex reactor, robot-like, in his environment. Rather, he sees 
himself as sovereign over himself, and his behavior as “free,” at least 
in part, and that part the most important one. The variability in his 
behavior as he sees it reinforces this interpretation of himself. He 
puts forward that variability as the proof of his ability, and of his 
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freedom, to choose among available response options; he feels 
confident of that proof particularly because his behavioral variability 
is part of his (Western) society’s definition of what it means to be 
“free.” It is that variability, that seeming absence of reflex automa- 
tism and invariance, which Western man learns to call his “free- 
dom,” and to which his religions append the adjective “spiritual.” By 
such instruction, a man comes himself to feel that there is in him 
“something” that is “free,” something operating in a sphere that lies 
between the oncoming stimuli and his responses. That “something” 
is named for him: it is his “mind” or his “will.” He will believe that 
the “free” factor within him keeps him from being like the animals 
and the plants. In his case, stimuli and responses are not connected 
in simple, automatic reflexes. Moreover, he will believe further (as 
his culture and religion teach so) that his freedom resides not only in 
the disjoining of stimuli and responses, but also in his emotional 
capacity to experience religious ecstasy and mystical awe. He will 
assert that such experiences in themselves distinguish his humanity 
from Pavlov’s dogs. 

The behavior scientist will have no choice so long as he functions 
as a natural scientist; he will attempt to deal with these beliefs and 
feelings about “freedom” as having been instilled in a man by as 
objectively deterministic teaching methods as any of his gross behav- 
iors. As [have written elsewhere, “The variables that make up man’s 
behavioral environment, operating on man’s endowment of behav- 
ioral properties, will define the conceptual and existential content of 
behavioral freedom and control. It is from the realities of human life, 
if anywhere, that these meanings must be extracted....” Among the 
realities are the people around him who teach him what features 
“correctly” designate behavior as “free”; he learns, and takes unto 
himself, his society’s hallmarks of what “free” means. For his part, 
the behavior scientist will concentrate on demonstrating in his 
laboratory that the variability of responding is itself controllable by 
special training. He cannot, of course, prove that such variability 
arises only from special training. But the tenet to which he holds, and 
for which he has no alternative as a natural scientist, is that only 
natural variables, including the social ones, determine the behaviors 
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among which the individual will, or will be permitted to, vary...and 
among which many individuals will show their “individual 
differences”...as well as the degree of variability he (or they) will be 
permitted to show. 

Man’s “freedom” may be a positive dogma of his religion, and a 
positive assumption in his social tradition, but the evidence for it is 
negative. Aside from divine revelation, the rational arguments he 
relies on to defend his “freedom” reduce to two: first, that the 
behavioral control exercised over him by his immediate physical 
environment is not total, because the variability in his behavior 
cannot be totally ascribed to specifiable environmental factors; and, 
second, his private feeling of “freedom,” of being “free,” neither he, 
nor anyone else, can deny. The facts on which those arguments rest 
are real and true: the social factors which control him are remote in 
their origin and in his education, not all of them can be specified at 
any one point in time, and he does feel as he says. Because that is so, 
it may forever be impossible to quench the human concept of 
personal freedom, no matter how persistently and passionately 
behavior science proclaims its own dogma and supporting argu- 
ments. For its part, religion need not reject the facts brought out by 
behavior science, even though it is not swayed by the arguments 
which science builds on those facts. Religion can absorb all the facts 
about man and the world, and derive its own thoughts and practices 
from the facts that science discovers. Genuine truths can always be 
related to religion’s vision of divine purposes, and to its own goals. 
Religion does not claim that it has an existence apart from man’s life 
and his creature properties. No religion will assert that a man’s life 
is unimportant to his beliefs. Religion looks instead into that life, and 
declares that God is to be found there. The facts of social control over 
the individual, and the educability of the individual, are blocks with 
which religion builds some of its own truths. Religion and science 
agree that an individual’s experiences underlie his concepts both of 
his personal freedom, and of his God. It is important to record that 
agreement. Behavior science may not wish, or may not be able, to say 
more than that. Religion does not hesitate to speak on. 
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The attributes of the personified God are those of an idealized 
person, or as far as human thought can reach. Whether, as theolo- 
gians divide them, those attributes are “positive” or “negative,” they 
originate from two language functions. The first is the adjectival 
function; adjectives are used to designate the qualities or character- 
istics being attributed. A quality can be distributed along a quantita- 
tive scale having zero at one end and infinity at the other. A mortal 
man’s amount or degree of that quality is located at some intermedi- 
ate, or finite, value. God’s degree of every attribute is at one extreme 
or the other of the continuum, while a man’s degree is somewhere 
between the infinitely great and infinitely small. Thus, among His 
“positive” attributes, God may be omnipotent, omniscient, all-good; 
among His “negative” attributes, He may be formless, unknowable, 
limitless. An adjective names a quality; the quality is modified by 
quantitative terms; the quantity is bounded by special words like 
“zero” and “infinite” which apply to no one in our experience, but 
which exist in our vocabulary and are therefore available for use. 
What a language can do, it will do; what is possible to say in a 
language, will be said. When a concept and word like “infinite” exist 
in a language, they will be applied, if only in special or extraordinary 
cases; the special God-Person is such a case, and “infinite” waits in 
our vocabulary to characterize Him. 

The second feature of a language which acts to determine the 
attributes assigned to God is the type of sentence which is construct- 
ible in the language. Depending on the particular language, sen- 
tences can be more or less flexible in their syntax, and can vary in 
structure from simple to complex. Moreover, sentences which con- 
tain attributions to God are open to subtle logical displacements and 
semantic shifts through “grammatical” manipulation. With the re- 
sources of English, and the variety of ploys possible therein, we can 
construct religious sentences like, “God designed the world, and 
created it at a specific time, so that the world has a finite past,” or, 
“The God Who endures from everlasting to everlasting,” or, “God 
also created time when He created the world, and therefore his pre- 
existence is timeless.” 
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As with His attributes, the behavior ascribed to God is that of an 
idealized person. He is the dauntless Father, the generous Provider, 
the incorruptible Friend, the Doer of good deeds only, the faithful 
Shepherd, the forgiving Judge, the Reliever of our loneliness. All that 
a perfect person can be, all that we can hope to receive from such a 
person, can be stated in our sentences, and are thus available as 
properties for assignment to God. 

The description of God in ideal terms can produce behavioral 
dilemmas for us who do not live in an ideal world. While we can 
idealize in our sentences, we do not have any actual experience of the 
Ideal. When God is the infinite degree of every adjective we apply to 
Him, we have no preparation in this world for dealing with such 
ideals. The result is that some acts of God, as told to us by religion, are 
not understandable, and the conflict between idealization and incom- 
prehensibility can strain the behavior we call “our belief in Him.” 

Classic problems rooted in that conflict have been wrestled with 
over ages by theologians and philosophers. One of them is the 
problem of evil in the world: why did an all-good God create evil, and 
why does He continue to tolerate it when He could eliminate it if He 
wished; why are good people sometimes beset by evils, while villains 
can enjoy success; how can the afflictions of Job, who was a righteous 
man, be justified? Since God cannot be flawed, problems like these 
are often resolved by reference to shortcomings in ourselves. We find 
that answer acceptable, when we do, because we know our short- 
comings at first hand from our experiences of failure in many of our 
undertakings throughout our lives. We consider evil the sufferings 
which follow upon those failures. Perhaps, we go on the reflect, the 
world itself simply proceeds in its course, functioning as it must, and 
evil is not in it. Perhaps evil stems from man and not from God, it 
being a product of man’s shortcomings which, in their turn, are the 
product of “sin.” Perhaps in an ultimate way, all the evil and 
suffering which befall man are the result of his “sin.” If it be thought 
that evil is therefore chargeable against God because man is His 
creation, religion closes the discussion by returning the problem of 
evil to the human sphere; man has the “free will” to choose between 
good and evil, and God had provided these alternatives for man so 
that he can, through his choice, prove himself worthy or base. 
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A different accommodation to the problem of good-and-evil is to 
deny that evil exists at all, and to assert that what seems evil to us is 
not really so. All apparent evils have good purposes. The infliction of 
suffering upon a man is educational for him; his suffering may be his 
test of faith, his road to salvation. One of the rabbinical sages, Nahum 
Ish-Gamzu, said of every event, including those that appear evil to 
us, “this, too, is for the best”; Akiva, another sage, believed that one’s 
sufferings should be dear to him as his opportunity to demonstrate 
his faith in Providence; and Jesus said, “Blessed are they that 
mourn....” We donot ordinarily “enjoy” the sufferings that befall us, 
but evidently that possibility exists in man’s behavioral repertory. 
Because it exists, some have put it forward as the solution for the 
problem of evil. Religion can endorse that behavioral possibility and 
that solution for evil. Such answers to the problem of evil are not 
distant from us. We know from personal experience in coping with 
the world that we are, at any single moment, ignorant of all the causes 
behind any difficult situation. We know what it means not to under- 
stand a situation fully, and not to be able to evaluate correctly even 
those factors we are aware of. We know how it feels not to have 
foreseen how a situation was going to develop even in the next few 
moments, let alone in a remote hour. And we have occasion to learn 
that what appeared at first to be a dire circumstance, promising only 
a painful outcome, can afterward turn about and yield a happy one. 
Wesay, “God works in mysterious ways...” and “God has chosen the 
simple things to confound the wise.” The Psalmist sang, “You have 
changed my sorrow into joy,” “I was in despair, and He saved me,” 
“At nightfall, lie down in tears, yet in the morning arise with song.” 
Sentiments like these strike a chord in us because they conform with 
familiar but unanalyzable experiences of ours. 

A second classic problem is that of predestination and God’s 
omniscience: if God knows all, including the future, that must mean 
that the future is fixed, and our fates with it; how can we “choose” 
between good and sinful actions if our choices are already pre-fixed, 
and pre-known to God; what can our good deeds, and our faith in 
their proper rewards, avail us when they are not really to our credit 
as arising from our “free” choices in the present? Again, an answer 
true to our experience is possible: we do not know the future, while 
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God’s knowledge of it is not like any “knowledge” we recognize; for 
all we know, our destiny may be a happy one, and if we choose good 
over evil now then our fate, though predestined, is in accord with our 
choice. God may pre-know that choice, but his omniscience does not 
release man from his responsibility to act properly. God’s pre- 
knowledge of what the individual will do does not replace the 
individual’s obligation to choose his action according to the good. 
For man, it is always and at every juncture a matter of a freely-willed 
choice of action. The predestined end, which he does not know in any 
case, will be what itis. Noman can actin the light of God’s knowledge 
of him, and no man can tell what lies ahead. He must do now the best 
he can, and trust his destiny to the pre-knowing God. Post-guessing 
a man’s destiny has its parallels in our experience of ignorance; our 
present ignorance prevents our foretelling the future, so we fall back 
on hindsight to lay a presently-known effect to causes which we did 
not recognize beforehand. The folk saying, “hindsight is better than 
foresight,” is, as we all know, a true one. 

A related difficulty arises from our own imperfections in contrast 
with the ideality of God. Confronting that ideality, we find some of 
our assertions about God literally unbelievable because we have no 
experience to make them credible. This unbelievability does not 
come merely from an absence of proof. The difficulty is that we have 
no experience with any Ideal. We can, for example, by the grammati- 
cal device of negation transform a sentence which states a positive 
experience into one which has no objective meaning in this world’s 
empirical terms. This is only a linguistic exercise, however, and while 
we might accept the transformed sentence as a sentence, its content 
must strain our belief as well as our comprehension because it has no 
reference to the real world as we experience and know it. The 
transformed sentence is not simply an innocent, comprehensible 
permutation of a legitimately expressible positive experience. Some- 
thing like this happens when, as we saw, God’s attributes are stated: 
“God is timeless,” God is limitless,” “God has no form.” A case of 
Straining our credence, or “believing behavior,” is the currently 
popular topic among cosmologists of the origin of the universe. The 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo held by the large Western religions 
conflicts with our everyday experience that nothing can be made out 
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of nothing. The beliefs and disbeliefs based on acceptance or rejection 
of nihilo are antithetical and irreconcilable. Our experience does tell 
us that things have their “beginnings,” but those beginnings are out 
of “something.” We struggle: if nothing preceded the creation, what 
can nothing mean, anyway, and can I even imagine it? Or, if some- 
thing did predate the creation, where did it come from? Was it made, 
and if so, by whom? What could it have been like? What will become 
of the created world-stuff after Isaiah’s “end of days”...will it all 
become nothing again? The difficulty of conceiving creatio ex nihilo 
was early exemplified by Aristotle whose thinking of matter as 
eternal is akin to the naturalistic, that is to say antimiraculous, 
attitude of modern science. He felt compelled nevertheless to say that 
the form of matter can change. The two ideas of matter’s eternality 
and its possibly changing form give us the same spirit that modern 
science expresses, under equal naturalistic compulsion, in its doc- 
trine of the conservation of mass and energy. Interestingly, there are 
some contemporary scientific cosmologists who, holding to the “big 
bang” theory of the world’s origin, now believe that it is scientifically 
meaningless to ask what preceded the “bang”...what the state of 
things, of matter, of the universe, was then...since the physical laws 
then may have been different from any we know today, and are now 
unknowable; so, to ask about the “space” or the “matter” or the 
“time” that existed before the “bang” is to ask forever unanswerable 
questions; and, therefore, the “bang” and creatio ex nihilo are equiva- 
lent in both logical and substantive senses, and equally acceptable 
without affront to either science or religion. In one way, of course, 
every beginning implies that what has “begun” was not there before, 
and that what is now beginning (a favorite term for it among some 
philosophers is the “emergent”) its new existence has all that went 
before it as “nihilo.” Behaviorally, we vacillate, we strain between 
these views of “creation” because “emergence” and “ex nihilo” have 
each their experiential and nonexperiential aspects. That, of course, 
is why the two notions have been able to coexist in human thought 
over the ages. 

Another case of straining our credence: does God’s omnipotence 
include the power to reverse time, or did Agathon speak true when 
he said that even God cannot undo the past? For, if God could change 
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the past, or if we could go back in time as guests of H. G. Wells in his 
time machine, and if we acted in the past in any way, or evenjust were 
in past time, then the past would have been different from what it 
was, and it would have produced a different present from the one we 
are now in, so that we might not be here ourselves to go back from, 
or be able now to construct a time machine to go back by. If God 
standing in the present could change the past, then the present would 
be different, and perhaps even He would feel differently about 
changing the past. The answers framed to such conundrums by 
religion are of two sorts. The first draws on our experience of 
ignorance, an experience which is as true as any we ever have. It 
recognizes that things we can hardly conceive dosometimes happen; 
it asks us to accept, or try to accept, the unimaginable. Scientists, too, 
sometimes do this: for example, they ask us to accept, as if they were 
talking of more than mere equations on paper, an “empty” universe, 
or a closed universe with “nothing” outside it, not even space, 
despite the fact that we have no experience with an emptiness that 
was not of something, nor an experience of an enclosure without a 
surround. The second answer splits one set of propositions from the 
other: what is asserted about time is set apart from what is said about 
God, to the effect that He is “above” or “beyond” time, or is the 
Creator of time, so that time has no meaning in connection with Him, 
and His actions are not accountable by us in their timing any more 
than in their content. The Talmud says that God operates in the past, 
the present, and the future, simultaneously and without temporal 
distinction. The Bible informs: “Not as your thoughts are My 
thoughts....” The two sets of propositions—the concepts of God and 
of time—are thus separated into two noncommunicating categories 
in our behavioral inventory, thereby resolving a behavioral conflict. 
The resolution is effected by establishing prior behaviors which 
anticipate the conflict, and by giving the two conflicting sets of 
responses separate distinctive occasions and cues for occurrence. It 
is the same solution that enables the scientist to speak one way in his 
laboratory, and a different way at home; and the layman to behave 
one way in church, and another at work. 

A third difficulty is that when we personify God we must do so in 
language. As said before, English exemplifies languages which 
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promote personification. It uses personal pronouns for God like 
“He” and “Him”; it uses verbs that signify an active subject, “God 
says tous,” “the Lord hears prayer”; and, it applies to Him adjectives, 
and adverbs to His actions, that have human reference and connota- 
tion. In such languages, when people talk about God, the habits of 
language learned from childhood draw them into personification, 
into living reference, into concretization. Theologians (we recall 
Maimonides and Aquinas) may protest that language can be false to 
God, but even while saying so they are hostages of their own tongues. 
Teachers of Judaism or Islam or Christianity may warn us against 
anthropomorphism when we speak of God, but the sentences of their 
warning contain it. They may tell us that the Lord must not be 
imaged, or cannot be imagined, yet in their teachings of Him (and in 
Christian art) they must use analogy and metaphor because there are 
no other paths available to them. A teacher must use his pupil’s 
language though its terms may be at odds with his intentions. It may 
not match his preference, but it is the only behavioral vehicle he has 
to reach his pupil. There are times when that vehicle will steer its 
independent course. 

Our personification and idealization of God are not likely to be 
curbed by inhibitions that we accept as wise and prudent in other 
connections. Our philosophers may urge upon us temperance. They 
may praise the man wise enough to accept a multiplicity of principles 
to guide him through life’s complexities, in contrast with the fanatic 
whom Bertrand Russell defined as a man entirely dedicated to a 
single principle. But such cautions will not restrain our statements 
about God. Ideals and extremes seem more in order for Him. Perhaps 
it is because our needs are so great, and our experiences are general- 
izable. Religion declares that God accompanies man over the full 
range of his experience, and beyond that into the merely say-able. 
Whatever conundrums or difficulties are engendered when man 
acknowledges God as his companion, the human mind displays an 
equal behavioral resourcefulness for resolving them. The profession 
of God is not shackled to man’s immediate environmental experi- 
ences. It can, through his language, go past those experiences. When 
it does, religion seeks to lead the way. 
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God may be seen by man, according to Western religions, in three 
ways. Each is a Jacob’s ladder to belief in Him. They are: God in 
nature, God in history, and God in personal revelation. All three 
come through man’s experience; the first two are often intellectual- 
ized, but the third inhabits the vocabularies of mysticism, emotion, 
and ecstasy. 


(a) God in nature. Man looks about him and sees the natural world 
that he will have to cope with in his life. It appears to him that that 
world is complex yet orderly, and it seems to function to certain ends. 
As for himself, he sees himself also as part of nature: he and his fellow 
men also have to be coped with, they are also complex yet orderly, 
and they also seem to function to certain ends. In addition, he finds 
himself born into the morality and law of a social order within which 
he feels himself to have a measure of personal freedom about how to 
behave. He contemplates all this (did not Aristotle define him as the 
contemplative animal?) and will he or nill he, knowingly or not, his 
natural processes of behavioral generalization come into play. They 
lead him to the questions and answers that are familiar to us in 
Western religions. He asks whence came this world, and why—and 
he is answered that it had a Maker Who, of His own pure will and for 
His own reasons, fashioned it either ex nihilo, or from pre-existing 
stuff. How can it be so complex and yet so orderly—and he is 
answered that its Designer was of infinite skill and wisdom. Where 
do man’s social order, and his personal “freedom,” come from—and 
he is answered that they are gifts from his Maker so that with his 
mind and his language he may be brought to choose between good 
and evil, between virtue and sin. So speaks the Western religious 
tradition, in an idiom bequeathed to it largely by Moses. In contrast, 
some Eastern religions tell man that what he sees around him is an 
illusory world, that he must get beyond it and reach a higher plane. 
In these religions, what the West takes to be nature’s “wonders of 
God” are not regarded as proofs of God; rather, they are illusions 
which dazzle man so that he does not see the reality behind them. The 
ultimate proof that such a reality exists, it is said, is that there have 
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been people like Gautama who reached it. Such a doctrine has its 
grounding in man’s experience, just as do Western religions. Each of 
us knows how deceptive our perceptions of the environment can be 
at any moment. We can easily generalize our experience of “things 
only seem that way” to the entire world for all time. Each of us knows 
the feeling of coming to rest after a period of struggle with our 
problems, and we can generalize “it is peaceful for me here now” to 
a state of bliss elsewhere and forever. Although all religions share 
man’s experience as their foundation, it is possible for different 
creeds to be formulated because that experience is many-faceted. A 
criterion of “correctness” can be applied to one religion as against 
another only with evidence that is extrinsic to the natural world. It is 
in the revelation of its founding genius that each religion finds its 
own validity. 

The ladder of God-in-nature has among its rungs three which are 
related to the thesis of this book. The first has to do with man’s place 
in nature. Man applies the questions of origin, complexity, and 
purpose, to himself as well as to the world around him. For himself, 
too, the answers must be based on his experience. He must have a 
“beginning” for himself as an individual and as a species. As an 
individual, he may take the event of birth as the beginning, or 
perhaps the event of ovular conception (which different cultures 
imagined historically in different ways before science arrived with 
its own description of it). As for his species, he will take it that there 
was a first man. Since, from his self-experience and from his teachers, 
the individual comes to believe that he has spiritual qualities beyond 
those of his physical and animal environments, so he will suppose 
that Adam may have been first a mere physical creature, but that he 
was then also made uniquely human. Since he expects things to have 
sources and makers, he looks for the source of Adam’s human-ness, 
and finds it in his Maker. Man’s generalizations from himself to God 
begin, and with them return, to generalizations from God to man. 
Adam’s Maker has attributes and an image which man’s own quali- 
ties limn. 

By endowing man with intelligence and other qualities of His own 
(but infinitely less), it seems to man that the Creator made him a 
potential god, or an almost-god. This generalization with God is 
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limited, however, by what man knows to be his own limitations: he 
is not Omnipotent nor omniscient nor ideal in anything, except 
perhaps for his aspirations. Thinking what the source of his limita- 
tions might be, he settles on two answers. The first is his corruptible 
flesh and blood. The second comes on the heels of his generalizing his 
own and his Creator’s “wills,” since the existence of these two 
independent wills means they might clash: man may will to attain 
divinity, but the Creator has willed otherwise. This clash is assigned 
a site, because in his experience every action has one, and so man’s 
mind can grasp an Eden and a Tower of Babel. Far from being naive, 
ancient man found in history, and sometimes expressed in myth and 
parable, insights into himself. He recognized his language as the 
fount of his humanity (an ancient rabbi described the creation of the 
world, in ascending steps, as mineral, vegetable, animal, and speak- 
ing), but he also referred some of his admitted limitations to his 
language. He saw that human knowledge, man’s “dominion” over 
the world, is potentially boundless, but he also knew that his physical 
and intellectual limitations are as genuine a part of his human 
condition as are his powers. He realized that if either needed expla- 
nation, then both do. Religion supplied the explanations. In Western 
societies, the One and the Ineffable God, the God of Moses, became 
the acknowledged spring from which flowed both man’s powers 
and his limitations, both his resident culpability and his measure of 
godliness. The Judaeo-Christian-Islamic religions declare to us that 
man does not create God’s attributes, but only recognizes them: 
those attributes are His objectively and truly. The declaration is 
necessarily a valid one by these religions’ own criteria of truth. On 
that, the behavior scientist cannot speak. He can add only that it is 
man’s experience in this world, together with his behavioral proper- 
ties as a biological organism, which make God’s stated attributes 
intelligible to human beings. Man’s experience, generalized as only 
he can, makes religions’ explanations of him and of his God under- 
standable by him and acceptable to him. 

A second rung in the ladder of God-in-nature is man’s observation 
of orderliness in nature. He elevates this observation into a scientific 
principle, adding as corollary the orderliness of human society. 
Every society regulates its functioning by means of codes of justice 
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and morality which detail for each member of the society what is 
“right and wrong,” and what “ought to be.” For its authority in 
enforcing conformity with those codes, a society through its philoso- 
phers may cite many different rationales. It may also invoke directly 
God’s own word, or appeal less directly to the “natural order” of 
God’s world. Certainly, religion and a morality of “ought” are 
inseparable. Secular experience in coping with the requirements of a 
social life will alone lead men everywhere to one or another moral 
code, which once attained, seem to them “natural” and universally 
valid for all men. Religion, in every society, may add to the basic 
restraints upon social behavior some more elaborate principles of 
morality particular to itself, but it will not lose sight of the fewer 
fundamental rules, such as the seven Noahide commandments, 
without which human society could not exist in the first place. The 
same may be said of codes of justice: men will believe that there is a 
“natural” code of justice valid for all men everywhere, but each 
religion may adopt added principles of justice particular to itself. The 
latter serve to rationalize or explain the events of a human life which 
seem to violate “natural justice,” as in the prototypical case of Job. 
Some philosophers of law and politics maintain that without the 
ultimate authority of God there is no rational defense or final 
justification for any code of social discipline whatever. Every theory 
of law and the political state, they contend, may be challenged on one 
or another ground, save for that which rests on God’s word. In this 
vein, Dostoevski avowed that “If God does not exist, everything is 
permitted!” It does seem historically true that the codes of morality 
and justice that have come to us from religion have squared better 
with the needs of man’s social life than have those of any secular 
philosophy he has yet invented. 

Third, the existence of God has been rationalized and defended by 
some philosophers and theologians as the best “hypothesis” for 
explaining the existence, the orderliness, the complexity, and the 
properties of nature. On behalf of this hypothesis, its proponents 
snatch science’s own criterion of parsimony: the hypothesis must be 
credited, they say, with being the simplest and least cumbersome 
explanation of the world and all its intricacies, and therefore the 
explanation to be preferred above all others. The merit of this 
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argument depends, of course, on two issues: whether the parsimony 
is genuine, and whether the relative parsimonies of different theories 
can be quantitatively estimated at all even by such a crude relative 
measure as “more or less.” Even in science, it is doubtful whether in 
any actual case criteria of true parsimony can be formulated, let alone 
applied. Kant could see God as a parsimonious postulate of practical 
reason; opposed was Laplace’s reputed reply when Napoleon chided 
him for omitting God from his Méchanique Céleste, “Sire, je n'avais pas 
besoin de cette hypothèse.” Religion replies to science in the person 
of Laplace that he can offer only a description of an already existing 
order, and not its cause; that even his description is imperfect and 
incomplete, and will ever be so; that there are discrepancies and 
mysteries which always cloud science’s descriptions of the world, 
and which are ultimately traceable to God alone. Despite the ensuing 
quarrels between religionists and scientists, it has long been known 
and written by religious philosophers that there is no necessary 
conflict between science and religion. There is little historical sign 
that the debate has been cooling off among many on either side, yet 
it is also obvious that there is little originality in the arguments they 
continue to put forward. The fact is that, because they are two 
interpretations of man’s experience in the world, and both incontro- 
vertible, neither science nor religion will disappear before man 
himself does. Each formulates a different aspect of that experience, 
and each stands upon a different set of human properties as these 
emerge under that experience, but they have in that same experience 
something in common about which they can talk to each other 
validly. Science calls that something by a variety of names. Religion 
calls it “God.” 

In brief, the question of God-in-nature reduces to the existence and 
orderliness of the universe. Those sub-questions which science finds 
to be answerable by its specialized techniques become its business. 
Some sub-questions cannot be approached by the strategies and 
procedures of scientific investigation, however, either because of 
what they ask, or how they are framed, or because the required data 
are not obtainable. Science has its particular methods of trying to 
answer a question, but those methods apply only to some types of 
questions. By the same token, the answers that science can reach are 
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of a particular sort only. None of this deters a man from asking, if he 
pleases, other questions about the world. He will believe, regardless 
of what science approves as a “proper” question, that all his ques- 
tions are answerable in principle and therefore meaningful. He will 
seek, and find, convincing answers in other places. One of those 
places is his religion. For its part, behavior science (and this book) 
take the questioner, more than his question, as its primary concern: 
the source and character of his behavior in “questioning,” and the 
character of the answers he comes to and is “willing” to accept. 


(b) God in history. In our experience, the past and the present are 
made up of disjunctive but not disjoined events, and we have no 
reason to expect the future to be different. We feel a connection 
running through the happenings in time which relates them to one 
another. We sense an environmental continuity over past and present, 
and we grasp a oneness in our persons over time. We feel an 
articulation of events in the physical environment, and we experi- 
ence an integration of our behavior in response to those events. 
Experience and feelings like these can be detached from ourselves 
and projected into the world as processes going on there. Those 
projected processes are “History.” The projection is important to the 
individual because it includes the fitting of his personal Self into the 
world events occurring around him. Because it is important to him, 
man comes to look for the factors that govern history, the reasons that 
history is made up of such and such events, and not others. He wishes 
to have not merely a Proustian remembrance of things past, and not 
only a record of historical episodes. He wants to understand the 
direction history has taken, and the influences that will determine its 
future direction. He comes finally to seek a “theory” of history. 

Many theories of history have been proposed by historians, profes- 
sional and amateur alike. They range from theories of special histori- 
cal periods (such as Rome at Gibbon’s hands), to developments like 
the Renaissance and the Industrial Revolution, to epoch-spanning 
and civilization-spanning histories. Among the latter are the offer- 
ings of Spengler, of Toynbee, and of Marx; the meetings of cultures; 
the growth and stages of human technologies; the diachronic 
transformations of languages; the relation of geography to man’s 
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migrations; and so on. As old as any is the theory that all history, on 
the smallest and the largest scale, is the work of God. Beginning with 
God’s hand as it set time zero at the Creation for the start of history, 
the ensuing calendar of events and human activities has been of His 
control and His purposes. He has been keeping history moving ever 
forward, perhaps toward a particular end point of His desire. God- 
in-history is history as religion teaches it. Because God is their 
determiner, the events and developments of history, as they unfold, 
have purpose and value as their essential ingredients. H6ffding 
expressed this: “The essence of religion consists in the conviction that 
value will be preserved.” 

Some religions are specifically historical in that they take their 
departure from particular events which they assert occurred at 
particular times and places. An historical religion holds that God 
participated in those events, proving that God exists, that He is the 
agent of the world, and that He interacts with man; those events also 
exhibit, itis said, purposes of His which are now part of the religion’s 
creed. Beyond its unique founding events, an historical religion will 
take the widest possible view of all world history. It has been 
remarked of Judaism that it makes all religion into history, to which 
it might be added equally that Judaism absorbs all history into its 
religion. There are religions which do not trace themselves to a 
special historical event, but nevertheless teach that world history has 
a Director. Whatever the religion, if it speaks of history at all, it is 
certain to include God somewhere. 

Religion aside, the idea that history canbe mere whimsy, randomly 
shifting and directionless, or that its direction is wholly indetermin- 
able and therefore unpredictable, is simply unacceptable to the 
human mind. We do not, and can not, base our continuing behavior 
in society vis-a-vis other people, or in the physical environment vis- 
a-vis the events occurring there, on the negatives of “no direction” or 
“random direction.” These negatives clash with our sensed continu- 
ity of the world and of ourselves; they clash with our perception that 
our behavior over time is integrated; they clash with our projection 
of continuity and integration into the world. If God is not posited as 
the Connector of history, men will search for another thread. Some 
thread, they believe, must be there. This is the behavioral urge from 
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which all theories of history sprout, whether secular or religious. 
Man insists on continuity and direction in history; to deny them in 
history is to deny them in himself. Noman can approve sucha denial. 
What he wants to know really is the source of the continuity and 
direction he is insisting upon. Religion identifies the source for him: 
it is God. It is an identification to be reckoned with insofar as man’s 
behavior is concerned. 

God as the knowing Agent of history suits our experience. We are 
not ourselves able positively to predict, from whatever prior knowl- 
edge we have, the historical events to come. Though we seek its 
thread, at any moment in history an indefinitely large number of 
variables are at work, whether the history be that of an individual or 
a universe. Not to speak of variables we are unaware of, or have not 
studied, the flow of events is not foreseeable by us even from those 
contributory factors we do partly understand. At every point in our 
lives, we are largely blind to how the future is being shaped. History 
defies us. That being so, an alternative to ignorance is necessary if our 
behavior is to remain structured with respect to the world and our 
fellow men. That is the need which leads us to accept our religion’s 
declaration that “God makes history.” The declaration comes from a 
belief in God, but it is also a conclusion drawn from our recognition 
of the complexity of history’s determiners, from the honor we accord 
to our belief in the orderliness of history, and from our confession of 
ignorance about history’s direction. From our experience we derive 
two opposed attitudes about history: that it makes sense, at least in 
retrospect, and that we cannot predict it well. God-in-history recon- 
ciles these attitudes. It makes our dual experience tolerable by 
removing the seeming contradiction in it, and it supplies a unifying 
concept from which the two are derivable. The resolution of this 
conflict between two experiences is itself a satisfying behavioral 
experience for us. Historical indeterminacy, which is what our 
ignorance grants us, is replaced by acausative principle. AsSantayana 
would say, the replacement is as reasoned and reasonable in its 
purpose and its form as man can make it. 

Our worldly experience with things is that they stand in some 
orderly temporal sequence of “cause and effect.” Each of us sees 
enough of this in our limited individual lives to believe it in the 
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broad, and to make intolerable a renunciation of it in either human 
or environmental history. Philosophers like David Hume have made 
much of the transformation in our thinking of temporal sequences 
into cause-and-effect relations. Insofar as this applies to the physical 
and biological sciences, it applies equally to our thinking about 
history’s sequences. We relate historical effects to their presumed 
antecedent causes, and historical causes to their subsequent pre- 
sumed effects. Looking back from where we stand at any moment in 
history, we feel that the sense and direction of our present situation 
have their discoverable causes in the past. Further, we conclude that 
the past had its own sense and direction in which our present ones 
were latent, that they have been inherent in history all along. If God 
is the Director, then He must have been at work all the time. The 
Jewish people, for example, look to God as the cause of their contin- 
ued survival, since at any point in their history only their future 
doom might have been objectively predicted. They say, “God took 
care of Israel. Every action of His may not have seemed, at the time 
it occurred, as fitting for our survival, but every action makes sense 
in retrospect since we now see more clearly the purposes and effects 
of those actions.” A secular historian who makes no place for God in 
history will also concede that history is not wholly predictable, not 
today and perhaps never so. If, at the same time, he believes that 
predictability is possible in principle, that is a behavioral fact about 
him, and not a fact about history. It is his behavioral faith in the 
general principle of cause-and-effect, or what Leibniz called the 
“principle of sufficient reason.” It is a faith he shares with religion 
that history is not a succession of disjoined accidents. The religious 
and secular historians differ about causes, but perhaps only whether 
in their writing they will use upper or lower case “Cause” or “cause.” 
The ordinary person has it in his behavioral repertory to accept either 
or both. He will distinguish “Cause” from “cause” only if he is 
disposed by influences in his life that are irrelevant to history itself. 
But some cause he must have. 

None of this is intended to say that God-in-history is merely a 
paraphrase of our ignorance of historical determination. The opinion 
is sometimes heard that God will become dispensable for our under- 
standing of history as we progress with our analytic studies of 
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history, just as He will become superfluous for our understanding of 
the physical and biological world with the progress of science. In 
both cases, however, the contrary seems to square better with the 
truth. Our ignorance of history’s determiners, as of all things, is 
endless. Man’s knowledge will never match the plenum of things to 
be known. On that score, it will never be possible to “prove” that 
God’s role in any area of man’s learning can be dismissed. God is not 
the product or counterpart of man’s ignorance, however, but the end 
point of man’s effort to cope with his ignorance, an effort to resolve 
his ignorance. Man will rest content with historical ignorance, but he 
will doso only by filling it with an historical principle. Indeed, he will 
insist on it. His study of history may lead him to a multiplicity of 
causes, but he will in his thinking, and especially if he is a “theorist” 
of history, total them up into a single sum, a unique and all- 
pervading cause. God is just such a Cause. From that base, the plan 
and the goal of history, and the relations among historical events and 
God’s attributes, are elaborated by each religion along whatever line 
it chooses. 

A concept of time underpins all theories of history. That concept 
itself arises from man’s experience of succession in the making of 
incompatible responses. In the behavior stream there is a “before” 
and an “after.” This sequential character is projected into the flow of 
behavioral and environmental happenings which otherwise seems 
smoothly continuous. With our language—rules and syntax permit- 
ting—we make sentences about that succession which can vary in 
ways that were mentioned earlier. They include the extension, and 
the negation, of positive propositions derived from positive state- 
ments. Thus, the successiveness of events and personal behaviors in 
“this” world may be replaced in the “next” world by a non-succes- 
siveness we describe as “eternity,” “unchanging,” “timeless.” When 
the temporal properties arrived at this way are related to God, He is 
freed from the constraints of time, of succession, and of cause-and- 
effect. He can be, and religions will speak of Him as, “before-all” and 
“after-all.” He can be the exclusive Cause from which everything 
follows, and never the effect of a prior cause. 

The duration of God—Rock of Ages—is a theme in religious 
teachings about history. In Jewish prayer, the words “...our God, 
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and God of our fathers...” are not merely a nostalgic reference to 
time-bounded relationships with ancestors. Rather, they evoke a 
feeling of security about God’s steadfastness. They reflect an habi- 
tude developed in our interactions with other people, interactions 
from which our understanding of those people is built up over time, 
and with that understanding our confidence in dealing with them. 
Given extended experience with them, we can better predict their 
likely next responses, and we can accordingly base our own recipro- 
cal behavior on the prediction with a better chance of being correct. 
Practically speaking, that is what “knowing” a person means. A man 
planning an action desires some degree of confidence about the 
contingencies he will have to face. His confidence is determined by 
the lawfulness he has seen in the past. When the future contingencies 
include people, knowing how those people have behaved in the past 
is an index of what they might do in the future. Any improvement in 
prediction that is afforded by “knowing” their past gives its measure 
of added security; blind prediction, or the expectation of merely 
random responses, affords no security at all. The same is true when 
the Person is God. If the God Who dealt with our fathers, Who 
performed for them in ways we know, is the same God Who 
confronts us now, then we “know” Him to that extent. His past deeds 
inform us, so that we can interact with Him more knowledgeably; we 
are better able to anticipate His reactions to us now, and better 
predict what He will require of us in the future. A god whom we have 
not known before, and whom we call upon for the first time, may be 
for all we can tell a purely whimsical operator, one whose director- 
ship of history may be no better than random so far as we are 
concerned. God without a history to reveal Him to us by His past acts 
is no guide for our own future behavior. A knowledge of God-in- 
action is what the historical parts of a religion are meant to provide: 
what God did, when and with whom, under what circumstances or 
provocations. Such knowledge, like any other, is the more support- 
ive the firmer and the more detailed it is. On that account, historical 
religions value their records of past interactions between God and 
man perhaps as much, if not more, than their theological rumina- 
tions. Both history and their theology are parts of their catechism. To 
the same end, their liturgical cycles of holy days and rituals are 
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designed to keep fresh among their communicants the memory of 
God-in-history by commemorating special acts of His. 

The human organism is also durative, and man can discriminate 
his own continuity in time. Each day, when we awake, we feel 
ourselves to be the same person who went to sleep the night before. 
We learn to behave toward ourselves as though we were the same 
person from day to day, with a single trajectory of life. Over and 
above the accidents that befall us, we believe that there is a determin- 
able sequence in our deeds from the past into the future. We are led 
to a conclusion. Just as His duration makes possible our knowledge 
of God, so He can know us partly because our duration permits us to 
demonstrate behavioral consistency across time in the past, and 
makes us more predictable in the future. Though our individual span 
of years is small, we can reciprocate an historical understanding with 
God: He can “see into us,” “know our innermost thoughts and 
desires,” and with that knowledge, He can “require of us.” We are 
“there” as enduring beings for God to know, and, in light of that 
knowledge, for Him to reward or to punish as our deeds unfold, 
defining for us and for Him our future fate. It is from our sense of 
duration, finally, that we accept our religion’s morning prayer of 
thanksgiving: that, by God’s will and permission, “I” have awak- 
ened to the new day. 


(c) God in Revelation. Belief in revelation is common to many, if not 
all, religions. The revelations they are usually concerned with are 
episodic or time-limited, but it will occur to a thinker like G. B. Shaw 
that “He who does not believe that revelation is continuous does not 
believe in revelation at all.” 

That God can and does reveal Himself to man is testified by some 
who claim to have had the experience personally. When they try to 
describe that experience to others, they picture it as a direct appre- 
hension of God or His messenger. They tell it as a perception or 
cognition as subjectively immediate as any they ever had. Above all, 
it is an emotional experience. It is not recounted as a revelation of 
intellect or logic, though it contains rational elements. It is the 
subjectivity of the experience which lays it open to question both by 
behavior scientists and by religious authority. 
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The behavior scientist wishes to deal with religious behavior by his 
own criteria of “objectivity.” He takes the verbal report of a revela- 
tion, with its claimed emotional and perceptual experience, at its fact 
value as his datum. He treats the report as verbal behavior which is, 
or may be, correlated with some internal events in the reporter, 
rather than in the environment; and even those internal events are 
not necessarily those which the reporter believes have occurred in 
him, and which he asserts he is describing. From his own conceptual 
standpoint, the behavior scientist would agree with C. G. Jung that 
“religious experience is absolute. It is indisputable...” but he would 
substitute “verbal report” or “behavior” for “religious experience.” 

On the other hand, institutional religions, some more than others, 
are sensitive and somewhat defensive when some one reports he has 
had a divine revelation or vision. In contrast with the behaviorist, 
religions are not interested in such reports as merely verbal data, but 
rather are concerned with the “objective truth” of the reported 
experience, and the correctness of the description. Religion is inter- 
ested in the emotional-cognitive experience that accompanies a 
revelation only if the revelation is valid. Religious authorities are 
wary of accepting and endorsing as a mystical encounter with God 
what may be only an hallucinatory incident reported by a possibly 
pathological personality. J. H. Leuba has put the Christian view: 
“Mysticism...is encouraged in the Christian Church, but when it 
assumes the amazing aspects with which the famous mystics have 
made us familiar, the Church becomes uneasy and watchful. For, in 
his search for God, the mystic goes his own way. He is ready to brush 
aside rites and formulae.... Persons of this kind may obviously be 
dangerous to the stability of old institutions which have come to 
regard their truths as the only truths. But these god-intoxicated 
persons may also perform the invaluable function of innovators, 
revelators, and inspirers.” 

In their caution, religious authorities are likely to set store by, of all 
things, rational criteria for validating a reported personal revelation. 
A public revelation which all may hear or see is regarded as secure 
evidence; thus, the events at Mt. Sinai, if they had not really hap- 
pened, would have required a totally incredible simultaneous folie of 
tens of thousands of people present there. When, however, the 
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revelation is entirely personal and subjective, then, of course, a 
“proof” of it seems impossible or self-contradictory. One criterion 
used by the Roman Catholic church is that a true divine revelation 
must change the recipient, and that in a healthy way: it must change 
his actual behavior in the direction of personal improvement, of 
greater moral and intellectual force in dealing with other people, or 
of greater effectiveness in managing the physical environment. The 
behavior scientist would also expect that a powerful “internal hap- 
pening” would have externally observable behavioral sequelae. He 
might not, and as a scientist should not, care to judge the substantive 
truth of a divine revelation, nor its value, nor, perhaps, the desirabil- 
ity of the sequelae. As a scientist he is in no position to make those 
judgments. 

The autobiographical accounts that have been left to us by some 
great mystics describe the emotional and cognitive components of 
the revelatory experience as its dominant elements. Students of the 
religious mystic, such as E. Starbuck, W. James, J. H. Leuba, 
E. Underhill, and R. Otto, have tried to analyze these descriptions of 
mystical joy, numinousness, depression, awe, ecstasy, and enlight- 
enment. They find in them common features even when the mystics 
come from widely different religions and eras. Some interpret this 
commonality as supporting the truth of the mystic’s claims. Others, 
like W. James and M. Eliade, see it as indicating that the emotional 
component alone may be the same for all mystics, though the objects 
or events which trigger the revelation, and the context in which it 
occurs, and the goals to which it is directed, may all vary consider- 
ably. Thus, when mystics report an ecstatic swoon, the ecstasy and 
the swoon may the same for all, while the cognitive and perceptual 
content will differ across their religions. To the behavior scientist, 
too, the ecstasies and the swoons may be reactively the same, and that 
may explain for him why they are so easily generalized with one 
another, permitting all to be called “religious” when one wishes to 
employ that term. The commonality and generalizability permit 
emotional reactions to be readily coupled with religious rituals, as 
when orgiastic religions include sexual arousal and sexual acts 
among the “religious” experiences. The mystic’s report of his expe- 
rience is couched in a descriptive vocabulary of emotion proper to 
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itself, but the emotional event, as an event, is responded to, and 
talked about, as an objective happening. Itis given an identity in itself 
apart from the report of it; it is interpreted as being the existent and 
independent referent of the reporting vocabulary. “It” is then dis- 
cussed in terms of the setting and circumstances in which “it” occurs. 
The discussion proceeds, of course, from statements and beliefs 
which the reporter has been taught, by conventional social and 
religious training, to entertain about such emotions when he feels 
them. If the setting and the circumstances are religious occasions, 
then the terms of the discussion, and of the emotional description, are 
drawn froma religious vocabulary. “The visions of the mystics,” J. B. 
Pratt wrote, “are determined in content by their belief....” 

It is necessary, in brief, to distinguish between the ecstatic mystical 
“experience” and its description by the recipient. In this, both reli- 
gion and behavior science have come, not unexpectedly, to the same 
conclusion. An “emotion” asa set of bodily processes may be studied 
by physiology, but the language of the person “having” the emotion 
is the one he has been taught by his fellow men in conformity with the 
prevailing views of their society. He has been taught the “names” of 
his emotions, the descriptions of “how they feel,” and what they 
make him “want to do.” It cannot be otherwise. The recipient of a 
revelation cannot do other than respond to it with his repertory of 
learned behavior, nor can he convey it to us ina tongue other than his 
own. The ancient rabbis said that the Torah speaks to man in his own 
language. Indeed, as they saw, how else can the revealing God speak 
to a man than through the mind and ears he has? 

It is of concern to religion, and of interest to behavior science, that 
the mystical experience occurs to some people and not to others. The 
basis of the selection has always intrigued theologians. Some hold 
that a recipient’s qualities of character and mind lead God to choose 
him; others, that revelation is granted solely by God’s grace, as a free 
gift for reasons known only to Him. Religion sees various purposes 
in divine revelations: to reward, to bless, to confirm, to convert, to 
enlighten, to direct. Whatever the consideration, the revelation re- 
lates to human life. It is when the revelation is unexpected and not 
self-consciously trained for by the recipient, that its occurrence can be 
ascribed in exclusionary terms to God’s “grace” alone. But recipients 
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often have a history of consciously seeking a revelation, of going 
through a preparatory regimen trying to induce it. The preparation 
may involve exercises of piety, ascetic ritual, prayer and fasting, 
mortification of the flesh, isolation and hermitry, and other forms of 
self-discipline by which, it is hoped, the mystical experience will be 
distilled. The motivation that leads a man to seek a revelation and to 
practice for it, has its roots in his background. His preparatory 
training has effects upon him that are complex: modification of his 
sensory thresholds; new focuses of attention and new selectivity in 
registering stimuli; development of new perceptual responses to 
replace old ones; shifts in the characteristics of his responses; the 
suppression or extinction of established language patterns, and their 
replacement with new ones. Faced with all these complexities, 
behavior science has as yet done little by way of specific analysis and 
detailed study. The general facts are certainly there, however, and 
because they do present objective problems in religious behavior, 
scientists will surely one day approach them in a serious effort. 
Theologians have held that there are different levels of revelation, 
of prophecy, and of grace, to which there correspond different 
degrees of contact with the divine, of ecstasy, of enlightenment. 
Mystics, saints, and prophets may be, like angels, of major or minor 
degree. Whatever the case, the reports of recipients, necessarily 
couched in human language, are also often in anthropomorphic 
form. God “tells” one prophet to “eat” a scroll, but He “touches” a 
live coal to another’s lips; He “speaks” to this one of His servants, but 
“lays His hand” upon another; He “sends” a messenger to one, but 
meets another “face to face”; angels “come” to Abraham, but a 
“voice” to Samuel. This is the language of man, and religion is not 
affrighted by it when the truth of a reported revelation has to be 
assayed. Science, regarding the report simply as verbal behavior, 
will concentrate on its own problems: what were the language habits 
and history of the recipient before the revelation; what revelation- 
inducing exercises had he practiced; what was the recipient's state at 
the time of his revelation; how did his audience influence the 
figurative content of his report? Questions like these are not easily 
answered at any time, but just framing them in behavioral terms is to 
take one step toward understanding the human part of religion. 
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God’s part, science will have to leave, because it cannot assay the 
truth content of a revelation. The behavior is studiable by science, but 
its referents are not. It is religion that takes the referents as its 
province. 

Often, revelations are of things already known or widely believed, 
or of things endorsed by good sense, by practical exigencies, or by 
wit. A revelation may be accompanied by an instruction to do 
something, to accept some belief, to return to morals, to administer 
justice, to establish or to change a ritual, to carry out a military or 
political maneuver, to travel to a stated place for a specific purpose. 
A vision may seem to be wholly for personal consumption, but the 
seer always does something, if only to recount it, and perhaps to 
proselytize. If he never told of his revelation, and if he concealed the 
changes wrought in him, his revelation would be of no import to us. 
A man’s recompense for his faith and good works may be a secret 
between God and himself, but religion regards revelation and proph- 
ecy as having other people for their ultimate goal. The Talmudic 
reaction, for example, was of dire censure for the prophet who tried 
to conceal his prophecy and deny it a public function. Similarly, a 
companion of St. Francis is said to have pressed him not to try, as he 
said he wished, to conceal his vision and his stigmata, since, he 
argued, they had been vouchsafed him for the sake of others, and not 
for himself alone. Most usually, mystics feel impelled to tell us their 
experiences. When they do, they talk to us of human concerns, and 
as human beings themselves. Their verbal behavior is under pres- 
sure to come out, perhaps accompanied by other responses such as 
dance and gesture. A message comes upon a prophet, and then the 
urge to tell us of it. Some prophets are directly commanded to teach 
us, but none can remain quiet. Amos felt it that way: “The Lord has 
spoken, who can but prophesy?” 


9. Is There a God? 


Tohis early prophets, God answered this question witha plain “yes.” 
For us today, that answer lies only in the memories of historical 
religions. We hear it as an echo which we honor only with our faith. 
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An instant answer, unless God vouchsafe it in revelation, must come 
from man himself. 

Man as a biological species has his behavioral properties as well as 
his morphology. Some of the former he shares with his animal kin, 
while others are his alone. In particular, his language functions are 
thus far unique to him among all creatures. Man lives in a twofold 
environment, an inanimate one and a social one. He discriminates 
both and reacts to them in ways that are natively human. Those ways, 
far from being rigid, are profoundly modifiable through teaching at 
the hands of his fellow men. Together, his biological makeup, and his 
career in his social environment, propel him to God. God is a 
conclusion that is forced from him. The ancient question, “Is there a 
God?”, however it is understood, apparently must be answered by 
man with one or another form of “yes.” 

Forced to that conclusion, man seeks proofs to justify it. He gropes 
for rational proofs, and offers intuitive proofs, which, though they 
seem at first to be different in kind, may be only different ways of 
saying the same thing. Every proof of God that man has attempted 
can be disputed. Every religious history he has can be faulted by a 
“higher criticism.” Believers and atheists of all religions wrangle 
over theology. A large number of people stand on a middle ground, 
torn behaviorally by the dilemma voiced by Voltaire: to believe in 
God is absurd, but not to believe in Him is impossible. In the end, an 
individual's belief will flow from his life experiences. From that 
primal source, if anywhere, God the Ineffable makes His fated entry. 
All men drink from that urquelle, and believe. 

Man sees the world as characterized by order, complexity, begin- 
nings, and endings. In this, believers and professed nonbelievers in 
God are alike. They may agree on everything save God, about Whom 
they insist they are disagreeing. Yet what is the nonbeliever denying? 
Does the difference in profession make any difference, and, if so, 
what difference, and to whom, and how? Each wishes to convert the 
other, but why, if their actual behavior toward their fellow men is 
equally civilized and moral? Why, if both are “good” people, and are 
both responding to the material world in the same human ways? It 
must be because each, from his social experience with people who 
profess as he does about God, anticipates the further behaviors that 
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follow the profession, “Ibelieve (or do not believe) in God.” It is those 
behavioral sequelae that each wishes to control by converting his 
counter-believer; that is the goal, as much, or perhaps even more, 
than the conversion itself. Each knows that converting the other to his 
God-belief will be followed by agreement with still other professions 
which one approves of, and feels comfortable with. Further, it is 
expected that these next professions will be correlated with practical 
behavior and daily conduct, since a profession that does not get 
beyond the merely verbal level is indistinguishable from lying. It is 
the behavior which follows the conversion that is final target of the 
proselytizer. 

The profession of belief or disbelief in God is an index to more 
extended behavior that has no direct bearing on God’s existence. 
That extended behavior, in a normal individual, forms a consistent 
pattern, one that is integrated with all his other activities, whether 
philosophical, political, economic, or whatever. The more integrated 
his behavior, the better we can “know” him. A profession of belief or 
disbelief in God is correlated with other things a man will do. The 
converse is also true; what a man says about other things is correlated 
with his God-belief profession. Believers and nonbelievers cultivate 
their announced disagreement over God, quarreling over the answer 
to the single question, “Is there a God?” But their agreement over 
answers to the follow-up questions is much broader. So it is that, 
while they are busy at it, God is presiding over their quarrel. 
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1. Science: Man’s Study of Nature 


A theme of the last chapter, “God in nature,” can be extended now. 
It will lead to some deep sources of religion’s strength among men. 

The course begins with the existence of “nature,” that is, of an 
environment of things, and containing other creatures, with which 
man makes physical contact as he moves through his life cycle. That 
is what we in the West say. Even in the Orient, where some religions 
teach that only illusions are involved when we talk that way, our 
course must begin with the “illusory” world in which a man operates 
until he is freed of it. Whether it is real or illusory, nature is something 
men want to know more about. Why they do may be answered in 
several ways, but these need not detain us here. Nature is, or seems 
to be, made up of things having physical properties, and it is these 
which men study in what they call their “science.” 


2. Science’s Strategy 


Modern science has built up an imposing armory of apparatus for 
studying the world’s contents and processes, from the extremely 
small to the immensely large, from the tiniest ripple of energy to the 
enormously powerful. Yet all that equipment, however delicate or 
massive, has only two purposes: either to produce a phenomenon for 
study under controlled conditions, or to measure it when it occurs. 
The actual questions that science asks of nature are simple in form 
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and intent, though the answers may be difficult and their conse- 
quences great. How does heat affect substances? How far away is the 
sun? How regular is the swing of a pendulum? How heavy and how 
long is this object? How does water get from the roots of a giant 
sequoia to its top? Where did this rock come from? What makes a leaf 
green? In what order does a baby’s body take shape in the womb? 
What causes leukemia? In all the branches and sub-disciplines of 
science, the questions seem simple, though the apparatus and proce- 
dures for answering them may become increasingly complicated 
and formidable. Sometimes the apparatus of science is confused with 
science itself. Laymen often visualize the former while thinking of 
the latter. But tools ought not to be mistaken for their purposes. 

In addition to its tools, science over the past several centuries has 
refined its procedures and its logic. In particular, the experimental 
methods of science have proved to be its most incisive investigative 
strategy. An experiment has been described on occasion as a ques- 
tion put to nature. One of its features is that it can be repeated as often 
as desired so that the results can be checked. Underlying the repeti- 
tions of an experiment is the axiom of cause-and-effect; Similar 
causes yield similar effects, so that repetitions of the experiment 
should yield the same results if the conditions are unchanged. An 
investigator’s purpose in replicating his experiment may be to in- 
crease his confidence in his finding; others, after him, may replicate 
his experiment in order to verify it and convince themselves of his 
finding. In both cases, besides verifying an observation, the purpose 
of replication is to make sure that the alleged “cause” of the finding 
is actually that. In an experiment, that cause is the independent 
variable which is under the experimenter’s control sufficiently to be 
repeatable whenever he wishes. By repeated test, and with the other 
conditions of the experiment unchanged, an independent variable is 
finally adjudged to be the correct “cause” or origin of the experimen- 
tal observation or “effect.” The experimenter may explore with 
different amounts or degrees of that “cause,” watching for changes 
in the amount of the “effect,” and thus learn in detail just how the 
observed effect “is a function of” the variable he applied. 

The logic of science’s investigative methods, of the principles it 
arrives at, and of the nature of “causation,” have long been argued 
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over. David Hume held that a cause-and-effect relation is no more 
than of dependable succession in time, that is, of “constant and 
regular conjunction.” By and large, modern science has settled for 
that view, possibly because it cannot be refuted that cause-and-effect 
does involve a time sequence, and also possibly because, once that is 
said, a person can actually go on using the concept of “cause-and- 
effect” (whether in science or in everyday living) without any change 
at all in his thinking. Whether and how science can validly “induce” 
general principles from particular facts, and whether and how it can 
validly “deduce” empirical facts from assumptions and hypotheses, 
has been under discussion from Aristotle through Francis Bacon up 
to our own generation of philosophers of science. It appears now that 
the long-asserted distinction between induction and deduction in 
science, and in logic generally when that logic is applied to the 
empirical realities of the world, is dubious. Leaving aside all the 
arguments about that issue, however, it is still accurate to say that the 
“canons of experimental method” expounded by J. S. Mill in the 
nineteenth century describe correctly the actual laboratory logic by 
which science gathers its facts. Having said this much, we may return 
to matters less tangential to the concern of this book. 


3. Science’s Terms and Definitions 


Science studies the physical world and deals with physical things. 
Accordingly, its terms are material in their definitions and in their 
references. This is necessarily so because material things are all that 
science can study, and physical operations are all that science can 
perform. Religion has no disagreement with that. The confusions and 
debates begin when people generalize from science (as they are so 
prone to do in our science-oriented age), and declare that what 
science can do isall that can be done. Religion does disagree with that. 
It disagrees for a number of reasons. One of them is that there is no 
evidence that the generalization is warranted—certainly no evi- 
dence of the sort that science, which prides itself on its objectivity, 
insists on in its own affairs. For its part, religion declares, if it chooses 
to define an angel as pure spirit, a subsisting being whose proper 
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existence is apart from matter, science has nothing to say about it, 
literally nothing, because such propositions and terms are outside its 
cognizance. Religion points out that science cannot properly be 
critical of such propositions, nor skeptical about what is contained in 
their predicates. Aquinas, among others, drew the line between the 
supernatural world and the world that man can study through his 
senses with the aid of his reason. That view is in our day sometimes 
stigmatized as obscurantist, but historically it did help to pave the 
way for science to concentrate on the natural world without having 
to fight religion at every step. The psalmist said, “heaven belongs to 
God, but the earth He gave to the sons of man.” Whatever man’s 
method may be for learning something of the supernatural world, 
science can study nature itself only by natural methods. 


4. Science’s Explanations 


Two considerations bear upon the explanations of things that science 
arrives at. First, itis now generally recognized that an “explanation” 
can be of different sorts or levels. We can explain a physical observa- 
tion by referring it to a property of bodies as a class (“this body sinks 
in water because its density is high”), or by taking it as a datum 
produced by a given independent variable (“this filament is glowing 
because an electrical flow is heating it”), or by referring it to a 
category (“this animal bears live young because it is a mammal”), 
and so on. Some logicians are of the opinion that such explanations 
only appear to be different, and that they really conceal redundan- 
cies, or have other characteristics, which permit them to be reducible 
in the end to a few, or even a single, type. But in the everyday 
discourse and work of scientists, as in those of ordinary men, 
explanations vary in their overt forms. 

Second, as K. Pearson and others have pointed out, the questions 
“how?” and “why?” may mean the same thing in science. Science 
tries to discover the relations among things, that is, to see what is a 
function of what. When one asks of a physical event or thing why it 
came to pass, or why it is as it is, the answer that science gives is 
always and only how it came to be, what the determining factors are 
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that make it the way it is. Any other sense or meaning of “why?” is 
referred to the sphere of the supernatural, where science does not 
conduct its business. Similarly, when the “why?” question is put to 
the behavior of man, or of his fellow creatures, science can reply only 
by dealing with the behavior as behavior. It converts the “why?” into 
“how” that behavior is determined, that is, into a question of what 
the physical variables are of which that behavior is a function. When 
religion asks “why” man functions in a given way, it does not reject 
natural explanations of the “how” type, but it may in addition resort 
to explanatory categories which are unacceptable in science, or, 
better said, untreatable by science. Science, of course, tries to turn 
religion’s explanatory categories into “how” problems that it can 
manage (the attempt itself poses an interesting problem in the 
behavior of scientists: “Why do they do that?), but its success is 
doubtful because science does not have a physical vocabulary that it 
can coordinate with, or match up against, religion’s metaphysical 
one. In any case, religion will ask “why?” of every “how” answer that 
science provides even to a plain natural problem, and so back and 
forth indefinitely with religion and science alternating their “whys” 
and “hows.” Science prefers to think that the two mean the same 
thing. But however that may be, science is stuck with its “hows.” It 
neither knows, nor can it handle, any other questions. Where others 
see this as its limitation, science interprets it as its strength. Science 
argues that by sticking to “how,” it does not explain things away as 
metaphysics does. Religion replies that, by ignoring “why,” science 
does not explain things at all, or at least not fully. 


5. Science’s Predictions 


There are two kinds of prediction that a science can make about a 
phenomenon it is studying. The first becomes possible when the 
relevant variables are discovered which determine the phenomenon’s 
occurrence. With that knowledge, a scientist can “predict” the out- 
come when he applies those variables. In mathematics, which is a 
purely formal discipline in contradistinction to the empirical natural 
Sciences, a function relating x and y permits the “prediction” of the 
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value that y will have when x is assigned a value. Such predictions are 
trivial in that they are redundant of what is meant when it is said that 
the “relevant variables are known,” or that the function relating x 
and y is “given.” In the case of an empirical science, this is the form 
of prediction that is implied in the common assertion that the 
science’s goal is “prediction and control” of its subject matter. The 
“prediction” is derivable from, and, when “the relevant variables” 
become known, is a by-product of the “control” that the experi- 
menter has over the relevant causes. 

The second type of “prediction” comes from hypotheses or as- 
sumptions or axioms. A scientist, knowing something of the impor- 
tant factors at work, makes a guess about the circumstances under 
which a given phenomenon arises, or a guess about the phenomenon 
that given circumstances will give rise to. He calls such guesses his 
“hypotheses,” or, to use a currently popular term, his “models.” He 
may then resort to an experiment to test his guess by seeing if the facts 
will support it. This is what some philosophers of science call the 
“deductive” method of science; but others doubt that the method as 
described can be at all fruitful for science, and doubt even that the 
description is correct. We will not pause here over these controver- 
sies themselves, because they are not more than an introit to a 
problem in religion, and it is the latter which interests us. 

One does not have to be a scientist to predict things. Or perhaps we 
should say that a layman can predict things also, and when he does 
he is no different from a scientist. When a man summons all the 
information he has about a matter in progress, and makes a practical 
prediction about the end point, he is behaving as a scientist does. He 
relies on the same succession of events that has been called “cause- 
and-effect,” and he uses the same axiom that like-causes-lead-to- 
like-effects. When we push our door’s button, are we “predicting” 
that the bell will ring? When a rat has obtained food by pressing a 
lever, is he on his next press “predicting” what will happen? The 
interdependence of events, the sequential relation between them 
that we call cause-and-effect, is a matter of experience. Experience 
teaches, and what it teaches controls our ensuing behavior. “Predic- 
tion” like this has its behavioral basis in the organism’s past, and a 
behavioral outcome in the organism’s future. 
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The more often we experience a sequence of events, the more we 
depend upon it and the more we “believe” in it. In science, the 
increase of experience is called “gathering more data,” which means 
learning more about the determining factors and their outcomes. 
When science’s methods are self-consciously recognized and objec- 
tified, and when the beliefs obtained through them are accepted as 
dependable, a man may go on to do two things. First, he may reify 
“science” into an “it,” a “something-called-Science.” Even in the 
sentences here, science is reified under the pressure of our language 
habits: two sentences back, the expression “science’s methods” was 
used as if science can have something, as if “science” were some thing 
outside the functional behavior of the human organisms we call 
“scientists.” Second, he may generalize the beliefs he acquires through 
science to cover science itself as an entity. He comes to “believe in 
science.” Such a belief is not in itself very different from religion. It 
entails dogmas, catechisms, rituals, and even the god named “Sci- 
ence.” Itshould not surprise us that under the canopy of science there 
arises a pantheon of its sub-gods, or a roster of its high priests, that 
is to say, of renowned scientists. In some countries, the roster may 
include even political personages who were, or are, devoted to 
science, and who used, or still use, their secular power to support it; 
where this has occurred, a catechism of scientific beliefs is taught to 
laymen which are, in effect, pseudo-scientific dogmas with a political 
tinge. 

Religions venture to say more about the physical world than does 
science. They are moved to declare the source of the variables which 
determine natural events. A religion may even suggest how that 
source can be influenced by man to a special action for a special 
purpose, perhaps even to countervene a usual cause-and-effect 
sequence in nature by a “miracle.” Such counterventions, and their 
declared source, are asserted by religion to demonstrate that there 
exist potential cause-and-effect relations between the supernatural 
and natural spheres other than those dealt with by scientists and their 
methodologies. Science cannot satisfy the religiosity which asks, 
“why (by what miracle) are things as they are, and no other way, and 
what keeps them so?” or, “how could this allegedly impossible event 
(miracle) have occurred?” The fact is that such sentences and questions 
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are constructible in our language, and what is constructible some one 
will construct. The replies they produce lie outside science’s ken, 
which displeases some scientists and some philosophers and some 
laymen, while pleasing others. The fact that such questions are 
frameable, and that they can be responded to in non-scientific terms, 
means that science is not, nor ever will be the sole source of “expla- 
nations” that all people desire for the world and the fullness thereof. 
Other ways of talking, seeing, and thinking are inevitable, and some 
say desirable. They include the religious one. 


6. Knowledge: Scientific and Otherwise 


Man’s knowledge of anything is less than perfect. Among the early 
Greeks, Xenophanes decided thatno man knows anything distinctly, 
nor ever would. Since then, the full realization of this has distressed 
some thinkers, left others content, while still others have been 
defiant. That realization is also the major bridge that a man uses 
when he crosses from naturalism to religion. Thus, for Aquinas, the 
imperfection of knowledge is at the heart of faith, and is assumed in 
the definition of faith; and Maimonides held that religious dogmas 
rest on faith not reason, requiring trust, because objective proof is not 
possible. In his later years, G. B. Shaw claimed that he had given up 
naturalism as the approach to knowledge, and that he thereafter 
considered himself a mystic. 

Metaphysicists have long relied on the argument that, even if there 
indeed were a real world “out there” to be known, our senses are the 
only route through which natural data about that world are chan- 
neled to us. Since these senses are limited in their number and scope, 
they are incapable of bringing to us the full instant reality of the 
world, and therefore the world is and always will be incompletely 
grasped by us. Moreover, they urge, there is no way of knowing 
whether even the little that our senses convey to us about the real 
world is accurate. For these reasons, it has been said, we must get our 
knowledge either through our rational faculties alone, or from 
supernatural revelations. And, since pure reason is also fallible and 
must always rely on incomplete information, we must in the last 
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analysis depend upon divine teaching for our knowledge of the 
world in which we live. Science, of itself, can provide no antidote to 
such views. On the contrary, and paradoxically enough, the knowl- 
edge that science amasses of the natural world, and the ways science 
must go about gathering that knowledge, actually act to strengthen 
religious faith. 

All scientific measurements are punctate although we experience 
the world as continuous. An “event” or “state” is recorded on the 
instant; or, we say, an “event” has occurred, or a system is in a 
particular “state,” when our recorder operates. The operation of the 
recorder defines the “event” or state.” Even when science formulates 
a field theory to represent the continuous flux of the world, it uses 
data and proving observations that are punctate with respect to their 
spatial locations and their physical properties. Metaphysics asks 
where our perception of the world’s, and of our own, continuity 
comes from, in the face of the fact that our scientific contact with the 
world—scientific “experience” of the world—is punctate. Is our 
acceptance of that continuity merely an act of faith? 

Some of the mathematical operations that scientists apply to the 
natural world are pure verbal abstractions that rest upon the same 
ploys of plain language which are encountered in religion. Such are 
the “vanishingly small” quantities dealt with in the “infinitesimal 
calculus,” or the negative numbers that science uses in some of its 
empirical functions even though actual quantities in the world 
cannot be less than zero. Science justifies the use of such stratagems 
on heuristic grounds, and points to the successes it achieves with 
them in its work. Religion, on its rationalistic side, can and does cite 
the same justification for its own concepts even when they do not 
involve empirical operations in the real world. By itself, the corre- 
spondence of natural processes with their description by man-made 
mathematics has baffled many scientific thinkers who have pon- 
dered it, and it has, indeed, had its religious consequences. Some 
believe that the correspondence cannot be coincidental, but is rather 
evidence of a mathematical “plan” for the world. The Pythagoreans 
believed that mathematics is a window into the sphere of the divine, 
and the more modern apothegm that “God is a mathematician” is not 
offered altogether laughingly. Modern scientific laws, whether of 
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actual processes or hypothetical ones, are less often of the “constant 
and regular conjunction” type than they are statements of statistical 
probability. They are, interestingly, closer to every man’s somewhat 
chancey personal fate in this world. Yet every man also feels that 
positive, and not only probable, knowledge is possible for him. That 
feeling is a behavioral matter, of an order with his animal faith in his 
own and the world’s continuity. His faith in a sure basis of nature, 
and of himself, is incorporated in several propositions in his lan- 
guage behavior, and these are manipulable as we have seen all 
propositions can be by his language tactics. Man ultimately trans- 
forms those faiths into an overriding faith in God. The human faith 
in God is apart from science, from mathematics, and from probability. 

When science discovers a natural fact, its story just begins. On each 
such occasion, it is almost de rigueur for scientists to declare solemnly 
that “further research is indicated,” and to enumerate as many 
parameters of the observation as they can think of. The scenario is 
amusing, but the declaration is nevertheless true. For every one thing 
learned, there is a host of other things that spring up to be learned. 
Science increases both our knowledge and our ignorance, the latter 
at a faster rate because there are always more parameters than facts, 
and because from every newly discovered fact new lines of inquiry 
radiate in many directions. It is to be expected that some scientists 
“get religion” as they grow older and learn more. For them, the 
bridge to religion grows shorter with every forward step in their 
knowledge, because their faster-growing ignorance makes them feel 
ever more distant from their student-day ideals of universal knowl- 
edge. Or, if they can tolerate ignorance, it is the eternal limitation 
upon their personal positive knowledge that points the way for them 
to God. Their own limited capacity to know leads them by generali- 
zation to a concept of ideal limitlessness of knowledge. That ideal can 
only be God’s. The infinity of positive knowledge defeats man, but 
it does not defeat God. He can contain it all. 

An absence of limit is a linguistic abstraction from experience. To 
that abstraction, language adds, as we have seen, the possibilities of 
further generalizations, and of sentence manipulations like nega- 
tion, inversion, and the like. The suggestion that there is a “corre- 
spondence” between mathematics and the natural world is an 
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abstraction from experience. Indeed, there are now in existence 
modern mathematical systems for which no one alleges such a 
correspondence. Some historians of mathematics believe that the 
“corresponding” systems were constructed from the natural proper- 
ties of the environment in the first place, and that, therefore, when 
they are later seen to “fit” the world, the tautology ought not surprise 
us. For these historians, if God is a mathematician, the proof if it 
would have to come from somewhere else than this world. 

The nontechnical language of science is that of ordinary discourse, 
which means that scientists, when they are not being technical, speak 
as laymen do. Adding to what we said earlier, we observe that 
scientists ask the same “why,” “where,” and “when” questions that 
laymen do. They begin their questions with the same words, before 
interlarding them with technical scientific expressions. Scientists, 
too, use overgeneralized and empirically unfounded terms, terms 
they would admit (if pressed) are operationally meaningless. Only 
the idealized scientist does not offend this way in his thinking and 
speaking. Moreover, no scientific theory is ever couched wholly in 
symbolic terms; all need some plain text, plain words of everyday 
use, to give meaning to their symbols at least. Real living scientists 
ask, “Why is the speed of light in a vacuum independent of the 
motion of its source?”, “Where does the world come from, and when 
was it made?”, “How come that an organism can adjust to its 
environment?” This is not only the language of laymen, it is also the 
language of religion. For idealized science, it may be a lapse, but for 
the living scientist, as for any man, it may also be inevitable. If so, then 
God must in the end be arrived at, because He is always waiting at 
the close of such questions. 

Some thinkers remain defiant despite all arguments proving the 
imperfection of man’s knowledge and his limitless ignorance. Ad- 
mitting all, they believe that there is no other hope for human 
knowledge than reason and science. They feel that to succumb to 
religion, with its faiths and dogmas, is only to marry ignorance after 
divorcing knowledge because she has a birthmark on her thigh. Their 
feeling and their belief are immune to rational proof or disproof, as 
feelings and beliefs of any sort often are. While renouncing religion 
and God as being no part of science’s business, their actual behavior 
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in making these renunciations is perhaps not so different from the 
behavior of accepting them. 

Even if a scientist, by intellectual might and main, could remain 
semantically pure, avoiding lay language with its attendant meta- 
physical and religious whirlpools, one problem would still be left for 
him. It is a problem that he would share with religion, namely, that 
of order in nature. 


7. God and the Natural Order 


Toa scientific mind, the order it observes in nature would ultimately 
be the reason, if there be reason at all, for a belief in God. The sheer 
complexity of nature and of man in it may puta scientist in later awe 
of Heaven, but at the start to believe in God usually means that the 
order observed in nature has taken precedence over the complexity. 
The natural order seems the product of design, and where there is 
design, a Designer is required. Einstein in his familiar aphorism, 
“God is subtle, but He is not malicious,” expressed a dual theme: 
first, that the natural world is grounded in natural law, though it may 
take some careful searching to find it and, second, that God is the 
author of that law. Einstein mused: “One may say the eternal 
mystery of the world is its comprehensibility.” If anywhere, science 
and religion meet on the proposition that there is order in nature. 
People opposed to God may call Him merely a personified and 
idealized metaphor for natural order, but, with equal right, “natural 
order” may be called a depersonalized metaphor of God material- 
ized. However said, order is inseparable from science, and if the 
hand of a Designer is in the former, then He must also be accepted by 
the latter. 

The feeling and decision for God that come from beholding order 
in nature are capped for some scientists, like A. N. Whitehead, by a 
special question of origin: “Why this order? Of all the possible orders 
that the universe might have taken on, why is this the prevailing one? 
Whence comes that constraint on reality which results in this event 
happening and not another?” Other scientists can blunt the point of 
such questions by asking what is meant by “all the possible orders.” 
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There is no evidence that other orders of the world are possible. 
(Religion, joining the discussion, would say that, in fact, it would take 
an inventor having all the powers of God to devise even one other 
world that works. Moreover, even if the questions were meaningless 
because no other orders are possible, merely to pose such questions 
is already to assume the existence of God rather to prove it.) Con- 
sider, these scientists would say, the consequences of making even 
one small change in our own world’s order when we undertook to 
design some other order. Suppose water did not evaporate, or wood 
not burn, or air not blow, or night not fall, or atomic particles not spin: 
our science develops handling such observations, but suppose the 
observations were different ones, what then? Can we, as human 
beings, conceive such a new world, or can we suppose that it is a 
possibility which legitimately ought to figure in our argument? 
(And, religion interjects, does it not again presuppose an order, and 
therefore again the God we are debating?) Suppose a tiny change 
were made in some constant in one of the equations of our science, 
or in some measurement we make in physics; suppose we tried to 
fashion an object with physical properties not consonant with those 
found in our world. If we could do such things, the consequences for 
the functioning of our world, indeed for its continued existence, are 
impossible to calculate and baffling to our imagination. We discover 
the world, science says, and do not make it, so it is useless and futile 
to ask whether any other is possible, or to declare that another is 
possible. So far as we and our human powers are concerned, we try 
to understand this world we are in; if it has an order, we aim to learn 
it. We cannot make another one with a different order. From this, 
perhaps, comes our awe of the world as we find it, and our respect for 
its complexity. Science grants the reality of the world, and accepts it 
for what it is. Even the thought that things are ultimately unknow- 
able, which led Xenophanes to pessimism, could lead Einstein to a 
joyful assertion that “what is impenetrable to us [nevertheless] really 
exists, manifesting itself as the highest wisdom and the most radiant 
beauty.” Religion endorses such a belief without recourse to any 
reasoned argument about natural order, and it applauds such a 
sentiment as a shorter route to God than one which detours through 
science. 
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The observation of order in nature occupies a powerful place in 
man’s thinking toward God. In part, this is true perhaps because the 
alternatives do not provide for him greater behavioral (“intellec- 
tual”) stability. Two alternatives might be mentioned because they 
are so often proposed. The first is that the observed order is not God’s 
design at all, but rather is man’s own colophon impressed upon the 
world (even the illusory world), and upon whatever man interacts 
with, by the makeup of his brain and his behavioral repertoire. It is, 
therefore, not sensible to talk about order “in nature,” since the order 
is not there, but in man. It is asserted that a world without order 
cannot exist for man, since the order is man-made. Order is imposed 
on the world because man himself is an orderly organism. Man 
perceives the world as orderly only because his own functions—his 
senses, his behavioral processes, his language—are orderly enough 
to make man’s “knowing” anything possible. He then assumes that 
the order is in the world, not realizing that it is in him. From this 
viewpoint, “God as deduced from order-in-nature” changes to “God 
as deduced from order-in-man.” But no source, and no rational 
solution, is offered for the latter “order-in-man.” God-deduced- 
from-man is less of a stable reference point of man’s behavior than is 
God-in-nature, since He is then man’s own creation, in a sense, and man 
is too aware of his personal imperfections to be satisfied with that. 

The second alternative is that there is actually only chaos in the 
world. Only man’s shortsightedness makes the world seem lawful; 
or, perhaps his spotty observations, and his good luck, have caused 
him to stumble over only those processes, or portions of processes, 
which for the nonce seem lawful. This alternative of chaos in the 
world is another of the rarities mentioned earlier: an entirely incon- 
ceivable idea. Chaos in the world at any level is simply beyond our 
ken. We have no behavior with respect to it, and never can have. That 
the world is without regularity or order, but is merely a playing out 
of random processes and capricious events, is not something that can 
be rationally grasped, either for endorsement or rejection. It is purely 
inconceivable; that is to say, a man could never, from his experience 
in the world, nor from any teacher, learn to behave on the basis of 
chaos around him. Man could never cope with a chaotic environ- 
ment, nor could any living creature; and if the environment were 
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chaotic, man could never discriminate that fact. No behavior and no 
conception can be taught or predicated on chaos, nor could life as we 
know it (nor even our “knowing” it) continue on such a basis. The 
teaching of responses, and of stimulus discriminations, is a lawful 
behavioral operation. The behavior must be orderly if it is to be 
taught or learned; there could never be anyone to teach it if the 
teacher’s own behavior were chaotic, and no one to learn it if his 
behavior in learning were chaotic. “Chaos” is a pure verbalism 
produced by negating a word which does have a referent, namely, 
“order.” The saying of the word “chaos” is a bit of behavior without 
an external referent other than a linguistic one, and has no meaning 
in the world apart from other verbalisms. If nature were in truth 
chaotic, and despite that fact man perceived an order there, then even 
if that order were the reaction of his organic brain but illusory in 
reality, he would still deal with that order in both his science and his 
religion. He would have no other choice, behaviorally speaking. 

Given, then, that man sees order in the world, the concern of 
religion is what he does with that observation, what conclusion he 
arrives at. Religion tells him that God is the designer of that order; 
other teachers tell him that “God” is only a synonym for that order. 
Either way, He cannot be absent from the world. It is a conclusion 
that man’s behavior cannot oppose in any realistic sense because it is 
upon the natural order that his behavior is based. 


8. Miracle 


The notion of miracle seems to contradict that of order-in-nature. A 
religion may allow God the prerogative of intervening in the func- 
tions of the material world so as to effect some singular and 
nonreplicable result. But to science, which absolutely requires order 
in nature, a miracle seems a departure from order and a submission 
to an irrational and chaos-creating principle in nature. For science, 
miracle destroys nature, making all of nature literally unnatural. 
Science says it cannot tolerate the miracle. 

The reluctance of scientists to admit of miracles is similar to that of 
laymen who, while professing to be religious, try to rationalize 
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miracles by natural processes. It was only a wind blowing over 
shoals which parted the Red Sea; a man said to have been revived 
from the dead had been only in a catatonic fit; the bolt struck only 
because there was no lightning rod; manna was only a wind-borne 
alga; the rainbow appeared only because it had rained; the blind, the 
halt, and the demon-possessed were only over-suggestible people 
with psychosomatic symptoms. Even the ancients felt the incredibil- 
ity of miracle: thus, Moses’ first nine plagues could be rationalized by 
the resisting Egyptians (and by later readers!) who might try to 
duplicate them, and so a tenth was needed which would be beyond 
disbelief. The death of all the first-born, of man and of beast, involved 
an utterly and self-evidently arbitrary and nonnatural rule involving 
ordinal numbers. That rule indicated that a decided thing had been 
done; the fact that the rule was a lawful and yet arbitrary one, rather 
than a “natural” one accountable by natural factors, emphasized the 
decision part of the event. That decision, over and above the carrying 
out of the miracle, had to be “somebody’s,” and that somebody had 
to be supernatural. Only God could fit the role. 

Several millennia after the Biblical events, Hume was still attacking 
miracle as religion’s evidence for its assertion that God can intervene 
in nature. Like Spinoza, he argued that a break in the order of nature 
is impossible. Miracle is more noncredible than we normally think, 
because each new miracle is a disordering or really new-ordering of 
nature, and if it be admitted that a miracle ever happened in the past, 
then the course of nature would have been forever changed. We 
would not, and could not, know of such a change because we can 
only study nature as we find it now. On the other hand, to admit the 
possibility of a miracle in the future would be to make nature 
unstudiable in the present; nature would be unpredictable, capri- 
cious, and whimsical for us now. Accordingly, miracle is literally not 
possible, or not admissible, which is the same thing so far as human 
science is concerned. Hume concluded that faith, and not the evi- 
dence of miracles, must be the basis of religion. This argument may 
be incontrovertible on its own grounds and by its own logic, yet it 
seems irrelevant to the problem of miracle as it relates to religious 
logic and behavior. First, Hume’s argument might only require 
miracles by twos: one, an upset of nature; the next, a return to the 
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world’s prior condition. Second, Hume did not weigh the point that 
there can be faith in miracles. The source of that faith, which can 
espouse what logic finds repugnant, needs to be sought in man’s 
experience of the world, not in either his logic or his stupidity. Third, 
Hume’s logic ignored the fact that in every man’s experience every 
event in nature is unique, so that his argument, if valid against 
miracle, must be equally valid for the whole of nature. Science deals 
with this dilemma by the theory of classes in which the uniqueness 
of individual members is put aside, and a number of events are 
treated as a group in which the individuals are replicas of one 
another, so that science’s criterion of replicability is met by prior 
acceptance of a criterion of classification. Scientists can thus, on one 
level, admit of the miracle, while yet on another level can avoid 
having their science treat it. For reasons like these, it is not necessary 
that the behavior of individual scientists be abashed either by the 
idea of miracle in nature, or by religion’s insistence that miracles be 
accepted as literal truths. There have been Orthodox religious scien- 
tists in the past, as there are now, and as there are certain to be in the 
future. Even a mind like Isaac Newton’s could become engrossed in 
Biblical chronology, and affirm that it was God’s world which he 
aspired to understand. 

Miracles, as classified by religion, can be of different sorts. In one 
category are the miracles which suspend the order of nature: the sun 
stands still; the burning bush is not consumed; a man walks upon the 
water. In a second category, the order of nature is reversed: the dead 
are revived; the fatally diseased are returned to health; loaves and 
wine and fishes that are not sufficient for the people present become 
sufficient. A third involves phenomena of such extreme complexity 
that they are unimaginably improbable as natural happenings and so 
demand miraculous intervention: the structure and functioning of 
the living body; the arrangement and movement of celestial bodies. 
A fourth, such as the prophetic prediction of future events, may be a 
blend of complexity and improbability. 

Religion views a miracle as an act of God (or of His delegate) which 
exhibits His omnipotence and omniscience in the world of nature. 
The attempt of secular minds to explain away a miracle by a confluence 
of natural circumstances is offensive to religion, and may even be 
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regarded as verging on blasphemy. Religion has no tolerance for an 
explanation of a miracle that has the performer merely taking advan- 
tage of such a confluence, even though it be in honest conscience, let 
alone fraudulently. On the other hand, the reception of a reported 
miracle by religious persons can be so enthusiastically uncritical as 
to provoke Maimonides, who combined piety and rationalism, to 
protest. Thus, he held that tales of what would transpire at the 
coming of the Messiah, such as lions lying down with lambs, are 
figurative and metaphorical, and not to be taken literally. He admon- 
ished: “Some of our sages say that the coming of Elijah will precede 
the advent of the Messiah. But no one is in a position to know the 
details of this and similar things until they have come to pass...neither 
the exact sequence of events nor the details thereof constitute reli- 
gious dogmas. No one should ever occupy himself with the legend- 
ary themes....”; “Do not think that King Messiah will have to 
perform signs and wonders, bring anything new into being, revive 
the dead, or do similar things. It is not so.”; “Let no one think that in 
the days of the Messiah any of the laws of nature will be set aside, or 
any innovation be introduced into creation. The world will follow its 
natural course.” 

A miracle is a unique event at a unique time; to those features, 
religion adds that it is performed for a unique purpose. Two consid- 
erations follow. First, any later effort to validate a miracle’s occur- 
rence would require assembling evidence in the same manner as for 
any historical event since historical events are also unique. All 
churches try to be careful in such historical work because they know 
how uncritical can be the reports of a miracle from the mouths of 
enthusiasts, and because they have no desire to be hoodwinked by 
charlatans. All those present at a miracle’s occurrence might believe 
the evidence of their senses, but for all who come after, the miracle 
will finally have to be taken on faith, no matter what and how much 
historical evidence is assembled. Second, science cannot study a 
unique event, and has nothing to say about it. The essence of 
scientific method is replication of the event to be analyzed. An event 
must be recoverable in the hands of the original investigator if he is 
to trust it himself, and it must be recoverable in other hands at other 
times and in other places if it is to be corroborated by his colleagues. 
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Only through the recurrences of an event can “cause-and-effect” and 
a “functional relationship” be established. The conundrum which 
emerges, as said earlier, is that every event in nature is unique and 
nonrecoverable, so that every event may be deemed a miracle. 
Moreover, the successive measurements that science makes of a 
“thing” are always different; the successive operations carried out by 
a scientist are always different even when he tries to make them 
identical in repeating an experiment; repeated experiments are unique 
even in the sense that each repetition comes at a unique point in time. 
How, then, can science study anything by its own standards, that is, 
“scientifically”? As said before, science tries to resolve the conun- 
drum by the theory of classes, but whether this is successful is still 
open to discussion. However science may cope with the dilemma of 
uniqueness versus replicability, the individual confronts the same 
dilemma in his own experience and must seek to resolve it in his own 
behavior. It is the same dilemma because science is, after all, an 
extension of individual experience. 

Forits part, religion asserts that science does in fact deal in miracles; 
all creation is a miracle, and all subsequent events are miracles. The 
Jewish prayer book celebrates the miraculous renewal for us every 
day of God’s act of creation, and the miracles He places before us 
every morning, noon, and night. Of these omnipresent miracles, 
religion tells us, a given one may be underscored on a special 
occasion as being “miraculous” because it is made to figure in a 
specially dramatic way toward a specially dramatic purpose. But the 
world and everything in it is always of the stuff of miracles. 

For individuals and for science, the problem of uniqueness is 
perhaps more a practical than a theoretical one. Individuals operate 
in the natural world, and both they and their science have to be 
concerned with what must be or can be accomplished in that world. 
Consequently, they need to learn the characteristics of that world. 
Such learning occurs only when there is sufficient similarity of 
recurring events to make replicative observation possible. Through 
such replication, men learn. To the question, “how sufficient is 
sufficient?” the answer must be a pragmatic one for both the indi- 
vidual and for science; sufficient is as sufficient does. That is what the 
theory of classes offers science: when the events are treated by 
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generic groups, they become manageable by science. “Generic” 
similarity or identity is defined by the lawful co-variation of class 
members; if they act alike, obeying the same functional laws, then 
they belong together. B. F. Skinner adopted this approach with the 
basic terms “stimulus” and “response” in behavior science, where 
the classes are generically validated by co-variation in the “reflex.” 
By thus classifying events on the basis of their functional similarity, 
the uniqueness of each is compensated for, and is replaced by an 
“order-in-nature” that science can study. The disparateness of events 
within a class disappears in their co-variation; the distinction be- 
tween classes appears in their functional disparateness. The outcome 
of these intellectual maneuvers may relax the heart of a scientist 
because he afterward has no longer to fear lest he be trying to work 
with miracles in the form of unique events, but the maneuvers only 
amuse religion. The religious attitude is that the “explanations” 
offered by science of the world and its inhabitants on the basis of such 
maneuvers involve more miracles than those it is trying to explain— 
and that the willingness of scientists to accept such explanations is 
even more miraculous. 

Evidently, science and religion confront the same facts in miracle, 
but their interpretations are different. Whether a stated miracle 
actually occurred at the historical moment it was said to, and what 
made it occur, are not questions that will be settled by debate. The co- 
existence of belief and disbelief in it is possible only because they 
each have their behavioral support. That support consists, first, of the 
observation that all events are actually unique; second, of the need to 
cope practically with the environment; and, third, of the creeds and 
catechisms, both scientific and religious, which are taught to the 
individual. Religion affirms that miracles occur in the natural world; 
what worries science most is that the whole of that world might sink 
into the miraculous via the uniqueness of each event. Fromascientist’s 
viewpoint, the discussion of these issues might be rational if only 
religion did not step in with a metaphysics that science cannot deal 
with. From religion’s viewpoint, the discussion might be rational if 
only science did not intrude an irrational insistence on categories like 
the elusive “generic classes” of things, since these fly in the face of 
reality—the reality that miracle is everywhere and in everything. 
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In the end, science and religion, each in its own way, accommodates 
to the uniqueness of events, and hence with “miracle.” Each finds the 
support for its accommodation in the broad range of behaviors that 
individuals develop to cope with both the unique and the generic in 
the world around them. 


9. Recapitulation 


Man sees around him a world that appears real and orderly, and he 
tries to learn about it by various strategies, including the one he calls 
“science.” The observations and operations of science are physical, 
and are described by science in physical terms. As a consequence, the 
explanations and principles that science arrives at are also physical, 
and only physical. The knowledge afforded by science is never 
complete or perfect (if such absolutistic terms have any place in 
science), and scientific progress entails a growth of ignorance that 
keeps pace with, if it does not actually outrun, the advance of 
scientific knowledge. Nevertheless, science can and does make pre- 
dictions from the information it has in hand at any moment about the 
factors that control the observation it has made. Religion also makes 
predictions about events on the same basis of information in hand, 
but it assumes further that such predictions can be improved by 
appeal to the source of the controlling variables, the source that it 
calls “God.” 

A meeting point for science and religion is that of order in the 
natural world. Religion accepts that order no less than does science, 
and respects it no less than does science. While “miracle” seems to 
negate that order, and therefore to be alien to science, the character- 
istics of the natural events which are the domain of science, and in 
particular the uniqueness of each event, overlap with those of 
miracle. This raises a problem that science, and religion no less, has 
to solve for itself, because the world that is comprised of those events 
is the world in which every man, whether scientist or religious, has 
to live. Science resolves the problem in terms that are pragmatic; 
religion’s solution is also pragmatic, but is additionally extended in 
supernatural as well as natural terms. Reconciliation of the two 
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vocabularies remains to be accomplished, but the pragmatic element 
is common to both. Each of the two accounts of natural order, the 
scientific and the religious, needs pragmatic support and validation 
to survive. Both have survived because both have found that support 
in the only place it can be found: the practical behavior of man coping 
with his environment. 
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1. Death: Perspectives from Religion and Science 


The closing of an individual's life’s-journey is an event that can be 
regarded from different perspectives. Science, of course, looks upon 
death as an objective physico-chemical series of bodily processes. 
Science is also interested, from the behavioral side, to study the 
reactions of onlookers to death and to a dying individual, and the 
reactions of a dying man to his own death. Religion is not so much 
interested in the mere physiology of death, but concentrates rather 
on the behavioral side of the affair. For religion, the final acts of the 
dying person are important, but perhaps the more important thing 
is the behavior of living people, of those “left behind.” As always, 
religion does more than study the reactions of individuals; it under- 
takes actively to shape the reactions into particular patterns, and to 
make them religious. The dead may be remembered, revered, and 
recalled by present ceremonies and rituals, but religions are mainly 
for the living whose behavior they can influence observably. Occa- 
sionally, the attitude of religion will prompt an expression such as: 
“The dead will not praise the Lord, nor those who have gone down 
to the dust, but we shall bless the Lord....” 

Bodily death is definable in terms of either or both behavior and 
physiology. That natural fact is encumbered, however, by the values 
and interpretations placed upon it by society and by religion. What 
the living and the dying say and do about death is culturally instilled 
within the context of their society’s codes and customs, including the 
religious ones. Fear, acceptance, defiance, sadness, joy—any and all 
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such reactions are possible, and instances of each are found in 
different societies by anthropologists and comparative religionists. 
Just as natural as the fact of death itself is the fact that death is spoken 
of, treated, and discussed, in every human society and in every 
religion. 

Even the purely physical problems of death are not free of attitudi- 
nal intrusions. The social handling of the dead is somewhat pomp- 
ously dubbed nowadays thanatology, and the literature is growing 
on the social psychology, and the economics, of death. Dead bodies 
have to be disposed of, and how that is done is a concern of 
economics, as well as of religion. Every religion prescribes certain 
methods of disposal and attendant rites, tolerates others, and pro- 
scribes still others. Speaking impersonally, a human body might be 
ground up and used as fertilizer in a corn field, yet this is not done 
even in the most officially atheist and “materialistic” countries of our 
time. Nor are the dying dismissed jocularly, nor offhandedly like an 
obsolescent tractor, with only a farewell smile and a wave of the hand 
for a good job done while here. Leaders of atheistic states are buried, 
or otherwise disposed of, with all the sadness and all the pomp and 
all provision for their memorializing that can be found in any 
religion. It has even become the practice to keep their preserved 
bodies on public view permanently like any religious relic, with 
equally “correct” rites of visitation and signs of reverence. 

The physical body facing us after its death continues to exercise a 
behavioral influence on us through both our immediate sight of it 
and through our remembrance of its previous life. How this comes 
about, the forms it takes, and its implications for religion, are topics 
in the study of religious behavior. 


2. Death and the “Departed” 


For all the differences between a living body and a dead one, the two 
continue together for some time on several generalization gradients. 
It is easy to mistake the quick for the dead in such intermediate states 
as sleep and rest and even deep preoccupation, or in the less fre- 
quently encountered ones like coma or syncope. The similarities 
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between the two make it seem “natural” to us to weep over a corpse, 
to speak to it, to call it “asleep,” to dress it and groom it for burial or 
cremation, and to call upon it to reawaken even as we give it final 
rites. Still, the differences are there, and from them stems much of our 
other behavior toward the dead. Once a corpse has disintegrated, its 
differences from the living become absolute except for our memory 
of it when alive. Before disintegration, however, we dispose of the 
body in some fashion approved by secular society or religion, by both 
when, as often happens, the two agree. The interim between death 
and disposal, while the body is still before us, is filled with powerful 
behavioral forces. These forces stem from the discrimination and 
generalization of stimuli coming to us from several sources: from the 
body itself, from the living persons around us, and from ourselves. 
The religious and the secular behavior we exhibit toward the living, 
because of those discriminations and generalizations, will be exhib- 
ited in some degree toward the dead as well. 

Since between the living and the dead there has been a diminish- 
ment of interaction, death is readily expressed by an observer as a 
subtraction. The body and its functions seem clearly capable of 
separation, since the one is still there, while the others are “gone.” 
Death has lessened the dead in all the ways that they differ from the 
living. Linguistic conventions expand the number of ways to express 
this: life has “departed”; the dead have “gone away”; the “spark of 
life is extinguished.” Such figures of speech may be rationalized in 
society as polite circumlocutions, or as being not so painful for the 
surviving kin, but their acceptance into common parlance, and the 
reason they make sense to us, is that they rest upon behavioral 
generalizations. These generalizations, in turn, color the way we 
continue to think of the dead. 

A contrary cognition of the dead is possible, and, indeed, is found 
in some societies and religions: the difference between a new corpse 
and its previous living is cognized as an addition having been made 
to the former. The new-dead is considered to be “rapt,” to be in 
spiritual ecstasy or enlightenment. But such a cognition could not 
continue beyond a short time after death; certainly not past the early 
stages of bodily decomposition, or beyond a short-term failure of the 
dead to reawaken when stimulated by the usual means. The almost 
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universal view of death, therefore, is that of a “loss” of life, and both 
science and religion are accustomed to speaking in such terms. 
Whether there is something to be gained by the living person 
through his death, only religion would venture to say. 

The cognitions which make us speak of the dead as the “departed” 
ramify quickly into further verbal behavior asking what has de- 
parted, where it has gone, and why it has gone. The bodily and 
behavioral functions that secular science deals with, those that are no 
longer seen in the dead, are reified into “life,” a “life principle,” 
“vitality.” Religion adds “spirit” and “soul.” Itis not difficult to teach 
a man to speak about the “soul” in his fellow men and in himself, 
because the necessary discriminative cues upon which such behav- 
ior can be based are there. These are not only the cues of living 
behavior, but are primarily based upon language, that is, upon the 
“subjective reports” a man and his fellows can give regarding their 
“inner feelings” and “thoughts.” Members of the same language 
group are taught to use the same descriptive categories for such 
“reports.” Once taught, such categories are “believed.” The believ- 
ing is fostered strongly by the large inventory of additional behav- 
iors, both verbal and nonverbal, which society and religion supply to 
accompany and amplify their statements about “life” and “soul.” 
Once words like the latter are established in our vocabulary as 
coordinates of the human body but separable from it, other factors 
come into play. Our behavioral experience with the beginnings and 
endings of things, and of historical episodes, and our other interac- 
tions with the natural environment that involve time and process, 
lead us to ask: where did the life or soul come from; when was it made, 
and when did it get into the body; what happens to it when it is 
“released”? 

From the viewpoint of religion, statements about body and soul as 
separable entities are not mere whimsy, not mere verbal broth. Even 
as a behavioral matter, religion says, the language which enables us 
to frame propositions about death and the soul was originally 
trainable as human behavior only because the substantive contents 
of those propositions, the things to which our sentences refer, are 
real. That is, there is really something there to serve as the basis of 
discriminative training. There is a difference between life and death, 
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call that difference what you will; “soul” is offered as being as good 
a name as any. Such an acceptance by religion of an objective 
behavioral analysis of human language may appear to defer to 
science on its own ground, but in final analysis it results in a classical 
metaphysical standoff: which came first, the body or the soul? Over 
the ages, the choice of either answer has proved safe from refutation 
by evidence. Indeed, the two may on logical grounds be equivalent 
and interchangeable. Be that as it may, however, science is still 
constrained to use a physical vocabulary in its statements about 
death. Religion is freer by far. 


3. Immortality 


Religion and science generally agree that the natural part of aman by 
which his fellow men have known him, the body by which he has 
been recognized, is not immortal, save in the remote scientific sense 
of the conservation of matter and energy. Religion may honor the 
body for many reasons of its own, but upon death the body must be 
treated naturally. It must be disposed of by natural means, but a 
religion may assert its divine right to prescribe those means, such as 
burial or cremation. A religion’s instructions for disposal may be 
grounded on particular dogmas, such as a resurrection at the “end of 
days,” or the liberation of the soul for possible return or reincarnation 
in other bodies, or still others. While it is still present, the corpse is a 
behavioral discriminative stimulus that provides continuity be- 
tween life-as-presence and death-as-disappearance. What conse- 
quences might there have been for the philosophies and arts and 
literatures of mankind, as well as for man’s religions, if bodies simply 
vanished when, as we say, they “died”! 

We say that a person after his death may “live on” in our memories, 
and we cherish other beliefs that pertain to the behavior of the 
survivors. Doctrines of immortality that refer to the dead, however, 
speak usually of his “soul” or “spirit,” the alleged nonmaterial 
partner and vitalizer of his body. Once dead, the body will disinte- 
grate; to a doctrine of immortality, the “soul” is never “dead” in that 
sense. The “soul” is always in its way immortal: before it enters the 
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body, during its residence there, and afterward. Immortality is a 
property of the “soul,” its continuing condition. The concept of 
immortality exercises an enormous attraction upon the human mind, 
as much upon a Spinoza who could take it for granted and seek only 
to identify what part of man is immortal as upon an African Kalahari 
Bushman who is confident that after death he will join his ancestors 
sojourning in the hollow moon. 

All religions hold ideas about after-death, although they differ 
widely in how specific they are about it, how elaborate, how em- 
phatic. Psychologists have long speculated about a behavioral source 
of the belief in immortality, that is, an extra-religious source, or one 
that predates religion’s adoption of it. G. M. Stratton found such a 
behavioral source in “the sense of personal worth...A readiness to 
belief in ultimate extinction is a sign of self-depreciation....” J. B. Pratt 
found itin “our past experience of consciousness. ..ofastream...which 
seems to us really continuous...We have gone to sleep many times, 
but always to wake once more... We have got into the habit of being alive 
(author’s italics)...it is hard to think of the world continuing to run 
along and we not here to witness it...We picture ourselves as the 
hidden beholders of all that we imagine.” L. R. Farnell thought the 
idea of immortality might have arisen among the ancient Greeks 
because they buried their heroes with rituals not very different from 
those of the earth-deity; the former thus could, through an identity 
confusion, be apotheosized and have the god’s property of immor- 
tality assigned to them. Farnell’s surmise was in general endorsed by 
W. K. C. Guthrie who held that the Greeks, who took immortality to 
be a trait of the gods, also believed that a man could become imbued 
with a god (with Dionysius, for example) and thereby acquire 
immortality. W. Wundt may have anticipated this thought since he 
held that the god-idea arose as an amalgam of the two ideas of hero 
and demon. Such notions (with the usual conceit of the “modern” 
mind in any era) paint the ancients as simplistic and naive, while 
implying that we today are not, when the actuality is hardly so 
flattering to us. Yet, despite the egotism, speculations like these do 
often point to genuine behavioral processes, including the uses of 
language. They start with the fact that the living are aware of, and can 
speak of, their own mortality; they know that language makes it 
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possible to frame the negative of such statements, and that the 
negative can be assigned to a different class of beings (the gods). They 
see what we would now call the behavioral processes of discrimina- 
tion and generalization at work to elevate a man-hero to the god- 
level, the elevation by which a man comes to share the gods’ immor- 
tality. At each point, such reasoning and speculation seek to touch 
known, or presumed, behavioral factors, and even if wrong in detail, 
they are not to be faulted in principle. 

Whatever be its source, the idea of immortality is deeply rooted in 
Western society. The force of the idea, whether rational or emotional, 
seems to be overwhelming. W. James confessed that, on the possibil- 
ity of an immortal component in man, “I know not how to decide,” 
and he called for “facts” on the question which he felt could be left 
“open.” R. W. Emerson declared, “I am a better believer, and all 
serious souls are better believers in immortality than one can give 
grounds for. The real evidence is too subtle, or is higher than one can 
write down in propositions.” Socrates, after the guilty verdict was 
delivered against him, affirmed: “No doubt it was bound to be 
so... Now itis time we were going, you to live, and I to die. But which 
of us has the happier prospect, only God knows.” Reactions like these 
have deep wells of behavioral strength. They go farther than the 
original discriminations and generalizations that we make between 
the living and the dead. Several natural experiences of man, as well 
as the way those experiences are interpreted in Western society, 
serve to reinforce the idea of a disembodied continuing existence 
after death, or that of a temporarily suspended existence which will 
be renewed at some time in the future. Those natural experiences 
include falling asleep, or falling into trance or coma, and awakening 
from them; wandering of the mind, and the stilling of the body when 
preoccupied or day-dreaming; the remembrance of things past, and 
the feeling, which comes from remembrance, that a thing can tran- 
scend time; the feeling of self-continuity over the past, the present, 
and the future, with the present being only a line dividing the past 
from the future; the observation of cycles in nature, and the conse- 
quent promise that things will return, and by that return insure 
continuity between the past and the future. Since the essence of 
immortality is the continuity of the present with the future, people 
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usually imagine themselves after death as they are now, and the 
questions they ask (sometimes disguised as humor) of the afterlife is 
whether the problems they will face in it will be the same as in this 
life. The continuity between the present and the future implies that 
order in the present will be succeeded by order in the future. It is an 
historical order, the same order called earlier “God-in-history.” For 
the individual person, religion’s doctrine of immortality is the order- 
ing of the “soul-in-history.” 

Comparative anthropology has taught us that the natural experi- 
ences of men are subject to description, interpretation, and elabora- 
tion in many different ways by human societies. These are the three 
sources of the behavioral differences observed from one culture to 
another. A society can verbalize the natural history of the individual 
in the freest manner, and incorporate its interpretations in systems of 
ideas which it has elaborated into its dominant philosophies and its 
religious creeds. Those systems of ideas always have some degree of 
internal consistency, and by that token always take on some measure 
of credibility for the philosopher, that professional assayer of propo- 
sitions. To empirical science, the internal consistency of a religious or 
philosophical set of propositions is simply a datum about them, and 
perhaps the only datum that science perforce must accept as real, 
since the intellectual or referential content of the propositions may be 
outside science’s ken, or even repugnant to science. Internal consis- 
tency may bea rational criterion for a philosopher’s belief when there 
is no possibility of empirical contradiction from outside the system. 
In the matter of death and immortality, the dead donot return to offer 
proof or disproof of anyone’s or any religion’s assertions about the 
afterlife. Even religions which teach that transmigrated souls do 
return make no claim that previous habitations in this world are 
remembered reliably, if at all. 

Death may, therefore, be freely interpreted and talked about. It is 
one result of this freedom that the death-immortality theme can be 
formulated in so many different ways by different religions. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a religion applied two dogmas to man’s 
natural experience of beginnings and endings: one, the dogma that 
the world is illusory, and second, that all existence is continuous. For 
that religion, deathis not an “ending,” and birth is not a “beginning.” 
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The view of after-death immortality as anew existence would be alien 
to such a religion since it does not accept the idea of discontinuity in 
existence, of anew “survival”; but any formulation of the immortal- 
ity principle in which death is stated to be only an event ina time line 
of continuous existence might be acceptable to such a religion. That 
something does occur at bodily death is obvious to all, but that 
“something” can be variously interpreted, and there is no actual 
necessity to see it as a finality of any kind. A religion which sees the 
world as a succession of states, each merging continuously into the 
next without a break, has some similarity to the principle in physics 
of the conservation of matter-energy. In such a religion, where body 
and spirit are not juxtaposed to the concepts of beginning and 
ending, the individual would not ask, “What happens after I die?” 
but “Do I ever die?” 

As said earlier, once death came to be interpreted in Western 
religions as a “departure,” the resources of Western languages 
added other thoughts by association. Interdependent expressions 
were generated with reference to such questions as “departure fo 
where?” and “where from?” Our religions respond to the pressure of 
such verbalizations. Doctrines expand and new statements are de- 
veloped about the life of the soul after its release from the body, about 
the post-death destination of the freed soul, about the personal 
qualifications needed on earth in order to reach that destination, 
about the origin of the soul, about how the soul joins the body, about 
the characteristics and activities of the soul after body death, and so 
on through many derivative teachings. Perhaps the only thing that 
can be said at present about the behavioral status of such statements 
is that they, like the questions they are meant to answer, are depen- 
dent upon the behavioral history of the people making them. Lan- 
guage habits and training determine what questions and answers are 
meaningful to an individual, while each religion decides what ques- 
tions and answers are acceptable to it. Behavior science can under- 
Stand and analyze such training, and it can recognize the demands of 
the physical environment that such training is intended to cope with. 
If there be other realities that are involved, realities of a supernatural 
kind which touch upon death and the soul, they are religion’s 
province alone. 
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Nevertheless, the real time experience of natural man is that of a 
durative organism living in an environment containing other living 
bodies. This experience leads him to two ideas: first, the idea of time, 
or the succession of events; and, second, the idea that something of 
him will endure into the future, if not his “soul,” then at least the 
remembrance of him among other people. In Western society, these 
ideas can be shared by atheist and religious alike. Religion may talk 
of immortality in one set of terms, while the atheist may wish only 
that other people think well of him after he has “gone.” Both look to 
a hereafter and want to fare well in it, though one is thinking of the 
“soul,” the other of his “reputation.” For both, behavior here and 
now, in this life and this world, will determine what happens to a 
man hereafter, and both adopt codes of morality and rightness which 
they hope will determine the hereafter. The standards that the 
religionist and atheist both endorse in the here-and-now world are 
often alike in virtue. Though they profess to differ in their beliefs 
about “immortality,” we may wonder once again, as we did about 
their disputes over God, just what difference the difference in their 
professions makes—and to whom. 


4. Time: the Succession of Events and States 


Because immortality is a concept of the individual-in-history, it is, 
like all history, inseparable from a concept of time. We have already 
spoken of temporal-historical ideas like God’s rule over the sequenc- 
ing of events; Agathon’s irreversibility of time; Maimonides’ view 
that God also created time when He created the universe; the human 
experience of a temporal succession of natural events; Hume’s view 
of cause-and-effect as part of man’s temporal experience of succes- 
sion; and some implications of a time-traveling machine so favored 
by science fiction writers. Physics may define time as it pleases, but 
time for individual human beings is a matter of their experience. And 
man has spun out that experience in story, in science, and in religion. 

The Western tradition is to divide time into past, present, and 
future. The Greeks saw an allegory in a rider mounted backward on 
a galloping horse who could see the land being left behind, could 
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glimpse out of the corner of his eye some of the passing landscape, 
but could not see the road ahead. Science’s metaphor is the flight of 
“time’s arrow,” perhaps as measured by the entropic degrading of 
physical systems. Western man fits both his religious and his secular 
thinking into this threefold division of time. To the past, he assigns 
his sciences, determiners of present events, and his religion’s God-in- 
history. The present, though it is only a moment of no-span separat- 
ing the past from the future, has a “subjective” duration. That 
moment is each man’s “Psychological present”; in it the scientist 
makes his observation, and the religious makes his communion with 
God. The future contains science’s predictions and religion’s proph- 
ecy. Western story, both secular and religious, like the mythology of 
the Greeks and the Norsemen, followed this same division of time: 
tales about beginnings (of the world, of language, of fire, of arts and 
crafts); tales about goings-on in the present (the conduct of people in 
love and war); tales about endings (of the world, of after-death). The 
plots of our contemporary plays and novels divide the lives of their 
characters in the same way. The Western world is a stage in three 
tenses. 
Of these three divisions of time, a man’s experience gives him only 
a past, since his fleeting present is always in process of becoming his 
past. His experience defines for him the content of this individual 
past, and the general meaning of “past” as a tense, but his descrip- 
tions of that experience can be varied. For example, some African 
religions distinguish between two pasts, a near and a far one, the 
former vivid and still felt, the latter dim and no longer capable of 
stirring so much emotion in us. Some African thinking may not 
contain a future tense, and Mbiti has pointed out that for an African 
religion the “other world,” the one we call the “next world,” may be 
here in a literal geographic sense. A remnant of such attitudes in the 
West is seen in distinctions between a short period of mourning for 
the new-dead who is felt not to be quite “gone,” and extended 
mourning periods which gradually produce in us the feeling that he 
has departed for good and is past returning. Western religions utilize 
time distinctions in their rituals for the dead; rites differ between 
dying and funeral, between funeral and interment, between inter- 
ment and memorial service. A writer like W. Maxwell makes contact 
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with our conventions of time when he says of the dead that they do 
not immediately desert us: “They go away fora very short time, and 
then they come back and stay as long as they are needed. But sooner 
or later a time comes when they are in the way; their presence is...an 
embarrassment; there is not place for them in [our] lives.... Then they 
go away for good.” Behavioral processes of habit, of motivation, of 
the extinction of old response patterns and the acquisition of new 
ones, are contained in such descriptions. We accept those descrip- 
tions because we recognize them. The behavioral processes are our 
very own. 


5. Attitudes Toward Death 


Because death is a unique, nonrepeating event for the individual, he 
can have no direct behavioral history regarding it. He can be trained 
to discriminate his own recurring experience of sleep from his 
waking; or, witha little more difficulty because they have features in 
common, to discriminate another person’s sleep from his death. We 
can bring the individual eventually to “enjoy his sleep” and to look 
for opportunities to sleep, though at the same time he may fear the 
death-sleep when he thinks of it, and when he knows it is coming 
upon him. Discrimination training is always part of bringing up a 
person in society, and it includes discriminanda which are simply 
verbalisms, as “death” is for the individual. Moreover, because 
“death” is only a verbalism for the individual being trained, and not 
one of his hard experiences, attitudes toward it can be shaped by 
different societies and religions as they please. 

“Death” is a word, a small but objective bit of verbal behavior, that 
can function in several ways. To a speaker who utters it, it is a 
response, but to a hearer (or a reader) it is a stimulus. As a stimulus, 
extensive responses may be attached to it, and it is these which every 
society and religion undertakes to train in the form and content each 
prefers. Doctrines regarding it may be elaborated, and prescribed 
“emotional” responses can be conditioned to it. Because death is 
inevitable for every man, religion cannot bypass it, but must say 
something about it to each of us. “Death” may be merely a word in 
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the individual’s experience, but his religion must provide him with 
behavioral anchors respecting it. Usually, the problem for religion is 
to remove death’s sting. It handles that problem by not training a fear 
of death, or by counter-training against an already instilled fear; if it 
wishes, a religion may carry its training to the point of making death 
not only acceptable but actually desired by its followers. If there 
already exists in the individual a socially implanted fear of death 
which must be counter-trained, a religion may in its teaching gener- 
alize a few words, and set up a simple counterpoint of verb tenses, 
aiming at a behavioral generalization between life and death where- 
with to achieve a relief of the fear: “Iam the resurrection and the life; 
whosoever believeth in me shall never die.” 

In Western religions, death is seen as the crossing of a threshold 
into the “next world” where God waits. It is a transition from a body- 
tied life to a soul-free one, from a natural life to a supernatural one. 
In that extended life, there will be a harvest of a man’s this-worldly 
sowings in the form of rewards and punishments. The harvest may 
be described in transcendental terms, such as the soul’s new relation- 
ship to God, but religion also uses less abstruse words, understand- 
able by laymen: rewards in the form of delights that earth did not 
afford, of peace and freedom from care and pain, of reunion with 
loved ones, of dining at the Lord’s table, of life everlasting. Together 
with such assertions, a religion may also teach that death is tempo- 
rary, and a future resurrection may be envisioned after which there 
will be no more death. By contrast, an Eastern religion may see death 
as a perhaps desirable return to the mainstream of existence, and 
may teach that death frees the soul for migration into another 
(possibly better) body and state, and for yet another (possibly better) 
sojourn on earth in which the (hopefully greater) rewards and 
(hopefully lesser) punishments for (prescribedly good) past behavior 
will be paid. 

A religion may take the view that death is simply an imperfection 
in man, a flaw in him produced by sinful behavior or by an evil that 
is inherent in him. Such ideas may develop into another: that man’s 
sinfulness is the cause of his dying. The doctrine of resurrection 
contains a hint of this in its promise of an ultimate sinless existence. 
If the religion sees human sinfulness as uncorrectable, as given in the 
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human situation, then death is inevitable and a man had better 
prepare himself for it, improving his prospects in the afterlife by 
conducting himself properly in this life as his religion tells him to. On 
the other hand, if sin is correctable (though perhaps with difficulty, 
and only rarely achieved by any man), then a man need “never die.” 
To a scientist, the two alternatives may appear equivalent when he 
tries to judge between them using the logical and pragmatic stan- 
dards of empirical science. But religion can choose one of them as its 
doctrine, and make it dominate the attitudes and behavior of its 
followers, because for the individual, death is neither logical, nor 
pragmatic, nor empirical. 

A secular mind might find it congenial to view death asa reversible 
flaw in man, as a vestigial animal weakness; thinking this, one might 
look to science to delay the death of an individual indefinitely, or to 
abolish it altogether. In this vein, A. Harrington contends that “death 
is an imposition on the human race, and no longer acceptable.” The 
flavor of this attitude is evident in ancient religious references to 
death as a baneful visitation upon man. Seen as an attack upon him, 
or as an intrusion by hostile spiritual forces, a man may believe that 
death is not in itself a natural thing, and that it would not happen to 
him save for such supernatural agencies. 

A religion which sees some ways in which death can be desirable, 
perhaps by making possible an entrance into paradise, might foster 
a celebration of an individual’s death, as in a “wake.” Such a 
celebration implies the compliment that the now-dead was virtuous 
enough in this world to join the saints in the next. On the other hand, 
a religion which sees death as generally undesirable, though perhaps 
less so than other human outcomes, would have no place for such 
celebrations. In Judaism, the rare occasions for preferring death over 
continued life are those of forced idolatry, or forced murder of 
another person, or forced incest. Exemplifying still other attitudes, 
the classical Greeks, and the polar Eskimos, while according honor 
to old age nevertheless regarded the debility of old age as less 
desirable than dying to join one’s ancestors. 

Religion teaches a range of attitudes toward death depending on 
whether the death considered is one’s own, or some particular other 
person’s, or death in general. Whether he is fearful of his own death, 
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or tranquil in the face of it, a man carries over into his confrontation 
with death the reactions that have been taught him in advance. 
Sometimes, those attitudes are inconsistent; a man may assert he is 
tranquil, and yet betray his fear in other ways. Religion tries to help 
him manage his inconsistencies with its prepared rituals, such as a 
final confession or a recitation of the Sh’ma, in which one behavior 
pattern is emphasized over the other. For the occasion of death, 
religion offers certain prescribed standards of good and poor “man- 
ners” for the individual to follow, whether the occasion be his own 
death, or someone else’s at which he is an onlooker. The occurrence 
of death is too important for anyone to ignore, and each religion 
therefore has some behavioral formulas, some forms of death rite, to 
be obeyed by both the living and the dying. 

The living who are “left behind” at a death continue to behave with 
respect to the new-dead. For the living, death produces only a partial 
discontinuity in their behavior towards, or behavioral interactions 
with, the new-dead. For the living, religions provide rules for dispos- 
ing of the body, rites for memorializing the new-dead at the time of 
his disposal, and formulas for future occasions of remembrance. 
Whatever behavioral gap is left for the living by the disappearance 
of the accustomed cue of the person of the dead, must perforce be 
filled with some other behavior. Socioeconomic customs may be 
added to the religious ones, and all these pressures together may 
produce rather intricate customs and behavior patterns in treating 
the dead. Such was the case with the ancient Egyptians and Mayans; 
the elaborate cemeteries of Milan (Italy) are an example in our own 
time. Some secular overlay of behavioral prescriptions for death- 
occasions may be tolerated by religion. Those secular rules and 
secular pretraining of attitudes and behaviors are also emotional 
supports and practical guides for the individual on the occasion of 
death. They aim to insure that he (whether he is the living or the 
dying) will exhibit a recognized and approved response pattern, 
rather than some unexpected and disapproved one. Religions and 
societies have each had their approved and disapproved patterns. Of 
course, in whatever religion or society he may be, at least some of a 
survivor's accustomed behavior toward the now-dead must undergo 
extinction. Since extinction, and removal of a cue for established 
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responses, increase the variability of responding, the survivor’s 
behavior in the face of death (say, the death of a friend or relative) 
needs advance disciplining if it is not to become unpredictable to a 
degree that is intolerable to his social group. Both secular society and 
religion, in anticipation of death, train their members and followers 
so that the lives of all survivors, individually and jointly, can remain 
well-ordered afterward. 

In a large and complex society such as ours, the codes of different 
religions may conflict in their prescriptions of the behavioral treat- 
ment of a dying person, or differ over the behavior they prescribe in 
the face of the new-dead. They may contend over the ceremonial 
practices they require of survivors. At bottom, all religions have the 
same general goals in their rituals and recitations for the dying and 
the living, and all use the same general teaching principles to instill 
their rituals in their followers. The clash is often only a jealous one 
over the behavioral details which they use to address their goals. 
Jealous, because those details give each religion its flavor, if not its 
actual identity in the marketplace, and its identity is something a 
religion will fight to preserve. So it happens that religious men will 
be found of short temper, and will come into violent strife over 
matters which they will afterward regret. They will later consign 
such matters to historical blindness when once their religions dis- 
cover newer and more humanitarian, and possibly even more pro- 
found, ways to distinguish themselves. 


6. Sacrificial Death 


Death is so awesome a fact for man that a religion may elect to do 
more than tie it to a doctrine of immortality, and more than teach 
attitudes about it. The religion may use death as an entry into further 
religious behavior by its followers. It does so by producing death. 
Thatis the blood sacrifice, the ultimate gesture that religion can make 
toward life and death. The impact and significance of sacrificial 
death must be sought in the behavior of participants and onlookers 
at the rite. That impact religion uses for its own transcendent purposes. 
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The extreme case is the human sacrifice as it was practiced by an 
ancient religion like the Aztec, and as it is still practiced today in 
several religious communities. Among cannibal tribes, the sacrificial 
rites themselves are followed by eating parts of the human sacrifice. 
Among head hunters, religious ceremonies may precede the hunt, 
and the head-relic which afterward remains on hand for display may 
continue to have a sacrificial significance for a long time. As with 
everything men do, the blood sacrifice of their religion may be 
carried toa “logical” or “emotional” extreme, such as the sacrifice of 
human beings; and, as with everything men do, a practice may be 
acceptable to one social or religious group, and abhorrent to another. 

Religions which abhor human sacrifice may still use animal sacri- 
fice. Those detailed in the Old Testament show how meticulously a 
religion can work out its blood sacrifices. They may appear indelicate 
to us, though at the same time we do not question our blood sports, 
and enjoy eating the animals we have so succulently raised only to 
bring them to our slaughterhouses. The indelicacy of sacrifices leads 
people occasionally to try rationalizing them. Thus, they may say, 
sacrifices were an economic measure in Biblical times on behalf of the 
priestly caste which received the meat and other foodstuffs as part of 
their income; or, the deaths were painless to the animals when 
performed as prescribed; or, there were also agricultural sacrifices; 
or they were concessions to divert men from idolatry; and so on. But 
the Old Testament does not need to be justified by secular standards. 
The true purpose of its sacrifices was religious, and not economic or 
social. A blood sacrifice is a religious declaration about life’s counter- 
part; it is a recognition of death in life; it raises death from the status 
of a bodily insult to that of an expression and symbol of life’s 
importance. Religion gives that symbol reality, it makes the expres- 
sion actual, by embedding a death in its sacrificial formulas. The 
insight of the Old Testament was that an animal sacrifice would 
accomplish this purpose. For this same purpose, human sacrifice 
may not be necessary, and may be simply a reversion into barbarism, 
the kind of extremist deformation to which religious ideas, even 
valid ones, are peculiarly susceptible. 
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Not infrequently, persons appear who choose death over life. Death 
is their desire. Because they usually have special aims that they wish 
to achieve with their death, we may call their action “operant dying.” 
The behavior is a product of personal training for death in special 
situations, that is, the preparation, and the desire for death, may be 
limited to certain situations and may not generalize to others. In this 
way, for example, avoidance of death may be trained for the usual 
run of civilian life, whereas a soldier is trained to accept death in 
battle; or, a religion may denounce the intentional submission to 
death in one situation, but call it beatifying in another. 

Distinctions are not easy to draw among the choosers of death, the 
operant diers. The religious martyr makes the death to which he goes 
willingly a test of himself and his dedication, a declaration and 
witness of his faith, a vehicle and a standard by which to teach and 
influence others. A political revolutionary, or a folk hero, ora Nathan 
Hale, present the stereotype that they goto an unwilling, albeit noble, 
death. The labels become uncertain: what were we to say of Galileo 
had he chosen the stake instead of recanting? or of the legendary 
rabbi who, when commanded to eat pork in public so as to traduce 
his congregation, refused and was put to death, although he had 
been secretly assured that he would really be given kosher meat that 
could be eaten without offense to his religion? Such cases go beyond 
the so-called “manipulative suicide” reported by psychiatrists in 
which death is incurred in order to produce certain responses in 
people; the case of the rabbi was human in its motivation and goals, 
and it had healthy effects upon the people to whom his death was his 
offering. Still, a martyr’s choice of death is complicated by consider- 
ations of prudence; a man may so covet martyrdom that he plunges 
into it by rash behavior. Stable religions frown on such behavior, 
seeing it as possibly self-serving, suspecting its motives and its 
outcomes, and hesitating to honor and sanction an action that might 
be merely suicide. 

Martyrdom is more of a concern to Western activist religions than 
to others of more tranquil character in which the religious hero may 
be the old wise man or the contemplative man. Wherever the 
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religious martyr appears, however, the marks by which he is identi- 
fied by his contemporaries or later historians are his motivation, the 
alternatives that were open to him and against which his choice was 
made, and the manner of his acceptance of death. It seems general, 
however, that to qualify as a martyr he must eventually die. So, 
St. Sebastian is credited with two martyrdoms, but it is doubtful that 
his first, willingly undertaken but unexpectedly survived, would 
have been counted as a martyrdom unless the second were fatal. 
Western religions are essentially ambivalent about death. This is 
evident in the fact that their regard for martyrdom is both cautious 
and enthusiastic at the same time. By their doctrines, death as a 
natural finis to the individual may or may not be desirable, but as a 
supernatural one it opens up new opportunities for glory. Religions 
recognize, on the behavioral level, that death is an occasion for 
particular conduct by the dying and by the living. As a matter of 
doctrine, however, religions hold that there are occasions when 
death is properly to be shunned, and occasions when it should be 
chosen. Each religion tries to teach its followers to discriminate 
between those occasions, and to behave appropriately. Thus it is that 
martyrdom is the choice of death at the right time. For both the dying 
and the living, martyrdom is religion’s ultimate gracing of death. 
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1. Man’s Imperfect Life 


Man’s life is a troubled one. If he knows anything in this world, he 
knows that. His body sickens, his friends depart, his desires are 
unfulfilled. Despite his best efforts and good intentions, all his 
experience teaches him that things can and often do go wrong for 
him. That fact colors the personality of each of us, fostering in us our 
individual strains of pessimism or optimism, caution or abandon, 
aggression or resignation. It also leads us to seek an interpretation of 
our experience. Why should man’s life be flawed? Why should it 
have so much unhappiness in it? Why are the consequences of his 
behavior so often unfortunate? Such questions are quickly trans- 
ported into the realm of the abstract by philosophers, but they sprout 
Originally in the soil of our common experience and everyday 
speech. Every man, before he becomes a philosopher or meets one, 
knows that things happen to him which he would rather not have 
happen, and he knows that they will continue to do so. His question 
is, “Why is that?” 

The problem is compounded by our language which, as we saw 
earlier, can take words and sentences describing existing things and 
create from them absolutes and extremes and negatives that do not 
exist in the natural world and are unknown in human experience. 
That is how God’s attributes, and various categories of perfection, 
are established. This capacity is not limited only to precious usages 
of our language, nor only to the extraordinary purposes of religion, 
but is evident also in ordinary street talk. Every man can say in ideal 
terms what he would like to have happen to him, what he would like 
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to be his lot; at the same time, he can say in practical terms what is 
happening to him that he does not like, and why. The discrepancy 
between the ideals he can verbalize, and his actual experiences, is 
something he readily discriminates. The discrepancy is for him a 
plain fact, just as any of his other experiences. It adds passion to the 
pathos of his question, “Why is that?” 


2. “Sin” 


The imperfections of human life have often been assigned to one of 
two causes: forces outside man which are not of his making but 
which operate upon him from an imperfect world, and forces inside 
man which stem from his own imperfect nature. The first alternative 
treats man as inherently noble, but the world as inherently ignoble. 
The second, which is adopted by the Judaic-Islamic-Christian reli- 
gions, does not blame the world, but traces man’s imperfections to 
his own “sinfulness.” The latter doctrine relies upon actual behav- 
ioral discriminations; the impersonal operations of the natural world 
appear complete and perfect as they are, but a man can see his 
personal weaknesses for himself. In his own objective experience, 
each man comes to know something of his physical limitations and 
faults, his behavioral capacities and constraints, his emotional va- 
garies and idiosyncrasies. By religious tradition and training, he may 
be led to interpret them as both the result of his past “sins” and the 
source of his future “sins.” 

All religions have man standing with one foot in the natural world, 
and the other on a “higher” plane. He is neither god nor beast; he is 
below the one, but above the other. In teaching man his proper niche, 
a Western religion might voice the reasons for it in terms of an 
historical place and time called Eden, where man was once closer to 
God than he is now, but where he failed because of a “sin” of 
disobedience or arrogance. Today, he knows what he is, what he has 
become, namely, a limited creature, more imperfect than he was 
before. Man’s sinfulness was both the cause and the consequence of 
his “fall.” Because of it he failed to measure up at that time, and ever 
after that sin has tainted him. The embodiment of his “original sin” 
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in an historical Eden is an understandable doctrine, comprehensible 
by each of us, because of our experience of time and of the beginnings 
and origins of things in this world. If, however, “original” is not read 
as “first,” but rather as “of origin,” then the origin of man’s sin in 
Eden lies in himself. His troubles arise from his imperfections, his 
imperfections from his sinfulness, and his sinfulness from his nature. 
If one more link is added to the chain, to wit, that man’s behavioral 
“nature,” insofar as he can observe it, is both a product and an 
ingredient of his troubles, then a circle of propositions is completed 
of which science endorses some, and religion the rest. With such 
endorsements to back them, doctrines of “sin” or “imperfection” in 
man are among the most stable of religious teachings. 


3, Elaborations of Sin 


Great religions are concerned with the imperfections of man, whether 
they name them “sins” or not. Like death and the other things that 
happen to every man in the natural world, the imperfections are 
there, are recognized as such, and need to be coped with. Even a 
religion which denies their reality acknowledges at least their illu- 
sory existence, and the human impulsion to cope with them even if 
they are only illusions. 

Western religions which link man’s imperfections to his sinfulness 
may give the doctrine a central place in their theologies. When they 
do, they may then be led into considerable elaboration and refine- 
ment of the concept of “sin.” Sub-categories and variants of sin 
multiply alongside the variants of human imperfection. Distinctions 
are made among sin, iniquity, and transgression; between major and 
minor sins; knowing and unwitting sins; sexual and ethical sins; 
venial and mortal sins; and so on. In seeking to a greater or lesser 
degree to regulate human conduct, every religion makes its precepts 
the standard of proper conduct. Accordingly, every religion regards 
the breaking of its rules as reprehensible. Expressed in the reified 
form to which our language is addicted, each breaking is a “sin.” 

A man may be brought to break his religion’s rules by personal 
flaws, such as his willfulness or selfishness or devotion to pleasure, 
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and on that account there is interwoven with the concept of sin the 
concept also of “blame.” To break a religious rule becomes blame- 
worthy. The sin may be overt, or exist only in thought or wish, but in 
the eyes of religion, it is still, if not always equally, reprehensible. 
Religion is concerned with behavior and motivation at every level: 
open and covert, performed or imagined, actual or implicit, public or 
private. If adultery is a sin, hardly less so is the wish, the covetous 
glance which has been called “adultery of the eyes.” Blame may be 
assigned, but that assignment is religion’s own response to sin. 
Religion recognizes that a personal counterpart is needed in the 
blameworthy individual if his behavior is to be affected. This coun- 
terpart is what religion terms “guilt.” Without a feeling of guilt, it is 
thought a person will not change his behavior when religion affixes 
his blame. All the guilt-inducing operations that are needed to 
change the behavior of a blameworthy individual are brought to- 
gether by religion. But within the general compass of guilt, religion 
emphasizes the self-awareness of sin, the personal knowledge of 
having “erred.” He who “knows” that he has sinned, and “feels 
guilty” therefor, may perhaps change his behavior and be saved. If 
he does not feel guilty, perhaps he does not know he has sinned; or 
perhaps he does not care, preferring sin to righteousness, or having 
no preference at all between them. To the former, religion responds 
by trying to teach respect for its rules of conduct, fear of breaking 
them, and a self-awareness of sinfulness; religion responds to the 
latter by branding the uncaring sinner, he who is behaviorally 
unchangeable, as “lost” and “unredeemable.” 

What is “guilt”? Though much has been written about it, the 
concept of guilt has remained largely undefined and behaviorally 
unanalyzed. That religion uses valid behavioral principles in dealing 
with man and his sins is evidenced by its effectiveness, but it 
nevertheless does not specify, or specifies incorrectly, the behavioral 
principles which apply to guilt. Some religions speak of guilt as if it 
were a subjective emotion only, and one which could be a principal 
cause of a religiously desirable behavior change when, in truth, the 
real causes may lie elsewhere. How guilt is established, and how it 
exercises control over behavior, is not well understood by anyone, 
including behavior scientists. If guilt could be experimentally 
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produced, whether in a man or in a laboratory animal, its features 
could be isolated for study. Presumably, those features would in- 
clude as a minimum: (a) a specified response that is treated as 
“wrong” when it is made; (b) defining “wrong” by punishing that 
response; and, (c) specifying an “atoning” response which, if made 
after the “wrong” one, may possibly avoid either the immediate 
punishment, or some more remote behavioral consequences of the 
“wrong” action. With human sins, the threatened punishment may 
be, and usually is, only some form of social disapproval, rather than 
an actual physical assault, but somewhere between (b) and (c) 
human “guilt” makes its appearance. Perhaps it is a verbalization 
which we teach, that is, the response “guilty” may be a self-referring 
response taught to an individual to be made following a given act in 
a particular circumstance. Or, perhaps it is only the verbal response 
which identifies the self-discerning behavior in (b), “I did something 
I should not have done,” to which we teach him to add “...and I will 
be punished.” Or, perhaps “I am guilty” is merely interchangeable 
with, “Thad better do such-and-such now, if lam not to be punished.” 
And perhaps the response, “Now I have paid,” is taught early as the 
discriminated sequel to the receipt of punishment. In short, “guilt” 
for a human being may be a complex set of language reactions 
superimposed on a particular history of punishment and avoidance 
of punishment, for which the behavior scientist can establish no exact 
equivalent in his laboratory animal. 

In any case, how the behavioral components of human “guilt” are 
acquired is not as yet well understood. For example, how the central 
thought and verbal response of “should not” is taught, and how the 
several verbalizations of “feeling” with which the “guilty” indi- 
vidual can amplify his statement of “I am guilty”; how “I deserve 
punishment,” and “I am sorry,” are built into an individual's reper- 
tory; and, perhaps most of all, how the receipt of punishment is 
brought into his behavioral chain in such a way as to “relieve” his 
feelings, and thereby perhaps permit the “wrong” response to be 
made again, and the chain of guilt-and-relief to be repeated over and 
over again. None of this is clear on the behavioral level. Religion, of 
course, does not need to know all the scientific details of the behav- 
ioral controls involved in “guilt.” It can put “guilt” to beneficent uses 
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without those details, though a more focused behavioral analysis 
would likely increase its efficiency. Religion does know how to 
anticipate an individual’s “sinning” behavior to some degree, and to 
control it by “positive reinforcement” of the behavior it does want. 
When its control through that training does not work, it brings into 
play the controls of “guilt” and “atonement.” Since a man’s training, 
whether with positive reinforcement or any other, will not be perfect, 
he willalways be led into “sin” or “wrong-doing.” But he will always 
find consolation in his religion, and a helping hand there to relieve 
his “guilt.” 

“Sin,” as the religious reification of “wrongful” behavior, is matched 
on the motivational side by another reification: the “evilimpulse,” or 
“temptation.” Sometimes, the reification is coupled with an agent 
who wields the power: sin may be the final product, but the evil 
impulse itself is the weapon of Satan, the Tempter, the Purveyor of 
evil. In the person of Satan, sin is promoted to the status of an active 
and cardinal principle which is ubiquitous, enduring, and a func- 
tional part of both the natural and supernatural worlds. Paradoxi- 
cally, the concepts of sin and of “fallen” man may be pushed so far 
and so vigorously that some counteraction is demanded; for ex- 
ample, a Christian Church may feel that it must reject the Manichean 
doctrine as “heresy” because the hope of an ultimately happy destiny 
in God must be maintained for its communicants. 

In all these ways, then, the plain experiential fact of a troubled life 
is a foundation which can support for each man a large superstruc- 
ture of religious doctrines. Some of those doctrines pinpoint man’s 
behavior as the source of his troubles; others add to it a second and 
external source; still others specify the behaviors needed to prevent 
or shorten those troubles. The latter include what a religion pre- 
scribes for the atonement and expiation of sin, thatis, the exculpatory 
behaviors which it defines as “penance.” 


4, Making Things Right Again 


The concept of sin as a religious whole includes (a) a person breaking 
religious rules of conduct, (b) consequences of those transgressions 
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for him, and (c) rules of conduct prescribed to restore him to religious 
grace, to make things right again. The breaking of the rules is 
intrinsically baneful; the consequences are undesirable both in this 
world and in the next; and the need to atone is inescapable. In the 
major Western religions, these three ideas are inseparable. The first 
involves more or less elaborate behavioral prescriptions, and some 
possibly simple opposed responses by the individual which make 
him a “sinner”; the second two may involve more complex and 
enduring reactions by the “sinner.” 

The punishment befalling a person for sin is said to be of three 
kinds: first, undesirable consequences in the natural world, such as 
physical hurt, damage to family, loss of crops; second, pangs of 
conscience, dismay, and loss of rest or comfort; third, diminishment 
of soul, warping of higher mental and artistic abilities, the loss of 
contact with God, and loss of the joy that flows from that contact. 
Consequences of the third kind sometimes intrude into moral phi- 
losophies of the secular class, though some of the specific terms may 
be different. So, a recent literary critic put the ancient problem with 
respect toa poet whose life be thought blameworthy: “Canabad man 
make good art?...If art is to be distinct from life, or if we are to ignore 
[the poet’s] public voice as irrelevant to his work, what moral space 
can poetry occupy?” 

The consequences of sin which religion anticipates in the natural 
world are seen as inevitable, just as any happening has its aftermath, 
and any cause its effects. Even when a man seems to have “got away” 
with his sin, to have successfully carried off a sin while no one was 
looking, itis only a temporary evasion of consequences, and perhaps 
not even that. The material consequences may be delayed, but his 
personal loss, in soul and in God, is immediate. Otherwise, religion 
teaches (as do some secular philosophies, as well) all the conse- 
quences, including the material ones, are inescapable; every action, 
sinful or not, is a casting of the dice of fate, a gelling of the present 
which determines every instant of the future, a throw of life’s shuttle 
in weaving a pattern which cannot be unraveled. 

Teaching a man early what is sinful—which religion takes as one 
of its burdens—can help him avoid the dire outcomes of sin without 
his having to learn them from painful experience. The principle that 
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religion employs, in its teaching, and in any of its efforts to modify 
individual conduct, is that which in contemporary behavior science 
is called “operant conditioning,” that is, learning through the conse- 
quences of one’s actions. In this teaching of rules, of course, the 
consequences are those that the teacher applies, and not life itself 
which would be much harsher. The teacher may also apply aversive 
consequences, or punishments, for infractions of rules of behavior, 
but compared with what would befall in the world (and in the soul, 
religion would say) for those infractions, the teacher’s punishments 
are much the lesser of the evils. Religion deals as naturalistically as 
science with man’s learning, and as naturalistically as any discipline 
in its teaching practices, though the precepts it wants its pupils to 
learn may go beyond the wholly natural. 

Every teacher, whatever the goals he sets for himself in educating 
his students, must, if he is to be effective, utilize principles of 
behavior which are correct. They are the same principles that a 
secular science of behavior seeks to discover, and which, before they 
are known in a scientific way, are used by teachers nevertheless. All 
successful teaching is accomplished through the natural laws of 
learning. 

A nonbeliever in God may scorn the sins that religion catalogues, 
but he will not discount the fact that a man’s actions have conse- 
quences that are important to him and that will help shape his later 
behavior. The nonbeliever may wish to replace religion’s notion of 
what is “bad” with his own, but usually his standards will overlap 
with those of religion. It may be only the word “sin,” with its 
penumbra of historical and moral connotations, that is unacceptable 
and distasteful to him. Prevailing standards of ethical behavior are 
often identical in the secular realm and in religion’s canons. Both the 
nonbeliever and the religion he disbelieves aim to condense the age- 
old experience of man so as to make the individual’s journey through 
life easier, pleasanter, and more fulfilling. Religion refers back to a 
divine source its recommendations of man’s best path to the good 
life. That good life, religion adds, is both the best natural and the best 
religious goal for man. Since man is not perfect, religion and secular 
philosophy agree that he will not learn perfectly his lessons on how 
to attain the good life; he will make mistakes (says one), or will “sin” 
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(says the other), and both declare that he will suffer as a result. 
Religion, while helping man to avoid sinning, also tries to help him 
reduce the suffering. It gives him ritual and prayer and sacrament as 
means to shorten the period of suffering; by stimulating his repen- 
tance, it helps him to formulate new behaviors for everyday living to 
replace his mistakes. Religion also tries to alleviate the severity of his 
“guilt” feelings and his self-punishment by giving him discriminable 
end-points to his penance, recognizable signs that tell him he has 
completed the required duties of atonement and has “paid for” his 
sin so far as his religion is concerned. Most effective of all, in 
religion’s eyes, but also most difficult, is to teach a man to understand 
and to accept his suffering. When a man can do that, religion says, his 
suffering is his teacher, and he will be the better for the pain. 

Religions which permit the expiation of sin may recognize a secret 
contrition in pectore, but generally they demand in addition an overt 
act of atonement. Not all religions prescribe formal rites for this 
purpose, but all make available some type of procedure. One is the 
confession of sin to others; another is some specified act of open 
expiation. When contrition and penance are made public, an impor- 
tant dimension is added to the private one. Publicity insures against 
false or hypocritical gestures; it imparts a social character to what 
otherwise is only an individual episode. Public behavior has its 
special structure and its unique consequences for the individual, 
whether the audience is a single person ora community. Tobe public, 
behavior must be observable by the audience; this is arranged 
through verbal formulas that are recited aloud, or the gestures and 
movements that are performed. The public behavior may add other 
visible economic or social costs to the emotional ones; confessions 
may be amplified by sacrificial sin offerings in temples, or to priests. 
Civil secular society also uses the power of public audience in 
controlling individual behavior for its own purposes, as when Com- 
munist Chinese communities assemble to hear individual confes- 
sions of political “error.” Such ostensibly secular sessions are, in the 
behavior they call out in the individual and in his audience, similar 
in form, in feeling, and in outcome to religious confessionals. 

One outcome for the individual that religion attributes to his 
contrition and atonement is the same that a behavioral scientist calls 
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“avoidance,” that is, the averting of due punishments. For the 
unrepentant sinner, or when his atonement is not properly carried 
out, religion expects the punishing consequences of sin to follow 
inevitably. “Forgiveness” is successful avoidance. Yet, since that 
success cannot be predicted with certainty, forgiveness is seen by 
some as being ultimately a gift from God, a gift made often for reason 
of His own apart from the ritual demands of religion which the 
penitent has met. Still, God is always potentially forgiving and 
compassionate if contrition is “true.” A circle of reasoning is in- 
volved here: if the contrition is true, then God will forgive, and 
punishment will be averted; if it turns out that punishment is not 
averted, then the contrition was not true. Though such a circle is 
logically precarious, it is often heard in both religious and secular- 
scientific discussions concerning behavior. If a man does such-and- 
such, it is said that he must have wanted to; but one knows that he 
wanted to only because he did it. In the laboratory, if the rat presses 
the lever, then he is said to do so because he is hungry for the food 
given him for pressing; but it is decided that he is hungry because he 
presses for the food. People think this way routinely about behavior 
and its motivation, whether they are thinking in the context of 
science or of religion. 

When his contrition has been honest, and is finished, the sinner is 
said to emerge cleansed of his transgressions. “Go and sin no more,” 
he is told, but, since he is human, the goal of “no more sin” is only an 
ideal one for him. Should his contrition fail, the dire consequences of 
sin must be suffered: they are the wages of his sin, but once paid they 
are his atonement. Religion may actually, however, see a potential 
benefit in suffering which a man can grasp, if only he will: suffering 
can be a forge to re-temper the soul, a purifying pre-stage in his 
progress to God. A man who understands that will bear his pains 
without complaint; he will recognize them not only as the just results 
of his sins, but also as beneficial to him. As a righteous man, he will 
recognize their justice; as a God-seeking man, he will see in them a 
preparation for his next step toward God. A truly penitent sinner will 
accept his suffering as evidence that God’s laws are working, and as 
the ransom he is paying for his future. As said earlier, religion sees 
that suffering can be a man’s teacher, and that it can help him shape 
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his future behavior. These are similar to statements that behavior 
science makes about “negative reinforcement,” and the “aversive 
control” over responding that can be achieved by such reinforce- 
ment. By applying aversive consequences to some responses, and 
rewarding consequences to others, behavior is shaped along the 
desired lines, and the desired discriminations are established among 
“right” and “wrong” responses. Religion adds only that God is the 
ultimate Controller of the positive and negative reinforcements for 
man’s behavior. The natural world is His laboratory, and man is His 
subject—the one He is mindful of. 


5. Disposing of Sin: Prevention 


In Christianity, the doctrine that man is inherently sinful is coupled 
with a doctrine of redemption. Sin is man’s side of the matter; 
redemption is God’s. An offer of redemption is kept always available 
by Him for sinners who repent truly. Only the wicked man who 
actually prefers sin over righteousness, who refuses to cleanse him- 
self of sin, removes himself from the possibility of redemption. But 
religion in general goes beyond these specific doctrines, and makes 
broader efforts on behalf of a sinner. Most religions, if not all, 
stipulate the behaviors that will prevent a man from sinning, insofar 
as that is possible for flesh and blood. 

There are several ways to help prevent sin. One is by restraining, 
deadening, or draining the force of impulses and desires that lead to 
sin; another is by reinforcing approved behavioral impulses as the 
replacements for the bad ones; a third is by averting or avoiding the 
“tempting” situations that lead to sin, situations that test the relative 
strengths of a man’s good and bad impulses. The first is achieved 
through individual disciplining; the second, through positive reli- 
gious training; the third, by filtering out objectionable stimuli from 
those that reach the individual by isolating him from the world, and 
thus restricting his behavioral range. A religion which employs any 
or all of these means of preventing sin is engaged in genuine 
behavioral engineering. It may not win a full success with any single 
individual, but whatever sin is prevented is a gain in religion’s eyes. 
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The Talmudic rabbis said that God does not ask man to do the 
impossible, nor anything beyond human reach; if, then, with what- 
ever self-control he can muster, he still cannot surmount hurdles of 
wrong-doing, then he may still be ultimately forgiven because God 
will reckon his effort as well as his sin. In such ways, religion is 
occupied with behavioral problems both before and after a man 
violates a religious rule. “Sin” as a concept may be theological or 
metaphysical, but its meaning for people in their natural surround- 
ings is treated by religion in the same unmistakable behavioral terms 
as any used in a scientist’s laboratory. 

Underlying religion’s approach to the prevention of sin is the 
doctrine of man’s “power to choose.” Disputes over “freedom of the 
will” are ancient, and little or nothing that is new has been added to 
the discussion for several millennia. Of late, however, the issue has 
again surfaced with some heat because of the behavioral discoveries 
and behavioral engineering of modern science. We seem to be 
entering another historical period of conflict between the two views 
of man, that of a deterministic biological system, as opposed to a 
“free” creature endowed with choice of action and bearing respon- 
sibility for his conduct. While the so-called “behaviorists” rally to the 
former view, and “humanists” to the latter, there does not seem to be 
any compelling reason after these several millennia to impale oneself 
on either horn of this ever-renewing conflict. Is man “controlled” or 
is he “free”? All will agree that in some sense man’s behavior is 
determined, and in some sense it is free. It would seem that the better 
goal for contemporary science and philosophy is to define those 
senses. It will have to be done, and today perhaps can be done, more 
carefully than heretofore. As the determinist sees it, if man’s behav- 
ior were not controllable to some degree, if it did not reflect the 
influences we exert upon it, why would we bother at all to give him 
a religious education, or have him go to church? And, if his “free- 
dom” is not to be taken as synonymous with “chaos,” then that 
freedom must have its rules, and if we know those rules we will know 
how that freedom is determined and how it will manifest itself on 
any given occasion. In the latter case, there would be no reason to 
argue whether the will is free: the existence of rules for it returns us 
to the realm of determinism. But the humanist’s view need not be 
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discarded by such arguments. The determinist may hold that free- 
dom is neither chaos nor mystery, but he also knows that freedom is 
genuine in some sense. Perhaps the dispute can be resolved by 
recognizing that freedom is a definable social product. “Free” behav- 
ior has its proper dimensions, and a society can first decide what it 
will accept as “freedom” and then teach a man to be free in that way. 
It can teach him to be a human being in whatever “humanist” mold 
that society favors. Dignity as a human being is bestowed upon a 
man when he learns to be free. Once he has been taught freedom by 
his fellow men, he can use that freedom in the best of humanist 
traditions. The fact that freedom must be taught does not infringe 
upon its genuineness as freedom; to argue that it means man is 
wholly controlled because his freedom is also “controlled” is to 
argue in absolute terms that lie outside the human condition. We 
know that there are senses in which a man can be both free and 
controlled; to dispute over issues of “essence” and “absolutes” is to 
wrangle over what is not known and not knowable. Be all that as it 
may, itis plain that religion draws strength both from man’s control- 
lability and from his freedom. It will cite a man’s power of choice as 
its reason for assigning blame for his choice of sin; at the same time, 
it will cope with a man’s actual behavior before and whilst he is 
sinning by employing the same principles of conditioning that any 
teacher must use if he is to instill any, even an atheistic, code of ethics 
and belief. 

It has been remarked that political revolutions are always puritani- 
cal. It is a feature they share with religion. The most “materialistic” 
regimes and contemporary Marxian societies yield to no religion in 
their demands for morality, their codes of ethics, or their stringencies 
about political deviation (their form of “sin”) and counter-revolution 
(their “apostasy”). Often enough, they legislate in the same spheres 
of social life as religion does, and require the same behaviors: 
constraints upon the arts and letters, upon sexual practices, upon 
cruelty to others and to animals, upon rape and murder and theft and 
deceit and sloth, and so on. Just as much as religion, politics is rooted 
in man’s need to deal with his imperfections; perfect human beings 
would not need politics to contain their interactions. Once revolu- 
tionists who have been successful become familiar with, and need to 
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cope with, the practical invidious strains of political rule, they may 
persist in believing and theorizing that man is perfectible, but the 
time needed to reach that ideal seems to stretch ever longer into the 
future. So long as man is imperfect he will need his puritan revolu- 
tions, as well as his doctrines of sin. Neither is extraneous to man’s 
actual daily life in society. In our own day, with its heavy secular 
emphasis, this conclusion is perhaps more important for the cause 
and defense of religion than for the cause and politics of revolution. 


6. “Evil”: Where Is It? 


Because man’s experience teaches him that not all things at all times 
go well for him, he generalizes his experience, reifies it, and con- 
cludes that “evil” exists. Immediately, other questions occur to him. 
Did God create evil? If so, why; and if not, what can be its source? 
How can a beneficent God tolerate evil? Why do wicked men 
sometimes flourish while righteous men languish? Theology and 
philosophy wrestle with Job-like questions of this sort, and over the 
ages have formulated many possible replies. More directly pertinent 
to the religious behavior of individual people as they go about their 
daily lives is whether “evil” exists at all in the forms they think it 
does, and, so to speak, where it dwells. 

The conclusion that evil exists is drawn by man on three main 
grounds: the pain and suffering in his life, the miscarriage of his 
hopes and plans, and the discrepancies between the actualities of his 
life and his ideals. The first includes physical ailments and miseries 
such as hunger, thirst, and cold. A man can be trained not to 
discriminate aversive stimuli or bodily pains, and therefore not to 
“feel” them; in contrast, he can also be trained to enjoy them in a 
“masochistic” fashion. Yet, when pain and misery are felt, they are by 
definition undesired, and their occurrence is called “evil.” The 
second includes a man’s personal and social and economic failures. 
The third involves absolute categories of justice and beauty, and the 
ideal life which human beings can generate on the verbal level alone 
(as they do with God’s attributes mentioned earlier). Between those 
categories and what he can observe of injustice in his world, and 
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what he sees as the impermanence of beauty, there is a discrepancy 
that he decides can represent only the world’s “evil.” 

Evil reified seems to require a habitat or residence. Scientific man 
does not observe evil in the natural environment. The natural world 
operates by natural law, quite indifferent to considerations of good 
and evil. It simply functions. Its contents and processes are neither 
good nor bad; they are oblivious of ethics and innocent of morality. 
Itis man who evaluates and judges the events of his world to be good 
or evil according to his standards and his purposes. The world is 
neither, but man can be either. On that point, as wide an assortment 
of earlier minds as Maimonides and Spinoza and Hume can agree, 
just as do various schools of modern philosophers of science. 

Occasionally, a philosopher or behavioral scientist will try to 
define “good” by some criterion he supposes to be external to man. 
Thus, the normal orderly functioning of the world may be said to be 
good; or, it may be said to be good when a semblance of the ideal is 
encountered in the world; or the receipt of positive reinforcement for 
some act is said to be experienced as good. If “good” has such senses, 
then evil is merely its absence or contrary, namely, either chaos in the 
world, or the non-existence of the ideal, or punishment or negative 
reinforcement. But man’s shadow falls over all such statements; they 
are only human ideas, limited to the parameters of man’s own 
thought and behavior. 

“Evil” is a human invention of language. Just as “good” resides in 
man’s judgment, so does evil. It is not to be found in nature, nor ina 
man’s behavioral response which is merely another natural event. 
Religious or secular law may define and proscribe an “evil” re- 
sponse, and provide a punishing consequence for such a response, 
but it is they who establish what is evil, and they who educate the 
responder to echo their judgment and to accept his “guilt.” The fact 
that good and evil as man recognizes them are created in his lan- 
guage, and that they dwell in his judgment, does not mean that they 
are unreal as influences over man’s behavior. Each man is taught to 
be human by his fellow men, and whatever is part of their behavior 
will partly determine his. But the good and evil which are inseparable 
from human life have no inanimate counterparts in the physical envi- 
ronment. When a response is punished by undesirable consequences in 
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the impersonal physical environment, the judgment of a secular 
onlooker may be that the response was “maladaptive” or 
“nonadjustive” or “disoriented” or “psychotic” or “ineffectual” or 
“without survival value.” In such a case, religion may still persist in 
calling the response “sinful” or “wrong,” else the world, which 
reflects God’s will, would not be punishing it. The society which 
punishes a response can snatch the idea of “evil,” and even promote 
it for educational purposes when it trains the individual as to what 
behavior he is to avoid. Such a use of “evil” is ulterior to behavior 
itself. For religion, however, evil is never ulterior, but always an 
inherent element in the individual’s behavior. 

Not surprisingly, religious and philosophical thinking about good 
and evil has historically been colored by the recognition (explicit or 
not) of the human origin of both terms. As one example, it has been 
held by some that wherever a man sees evil it is only because he does 
not know the full facts, and this proposition makes sense to us 
because our experience has always been that our knowledge of 
anything at all is incomplete. It is said, therefore, that when he sees 
the consequences of his actions or of natural events as “evil,” itis only 
because they do not fit his idea, his ignorant and short-sighted belief, 
of what those consequences ought to be. In a second example, it has 
been said that, considering the human origin of the term, if a man 
does not see evil in the world it is because there is none to be seen. 
Therefore, if there is no evil in the world, we do not need to 
rationalize how a good God could create or tolerate evil. Aman who 
is pure in heart will not think that God is not wholly good. And, if 
only good exists in the world, then no matter how unfortunate some 
event may appear to us, it must be true, as an ancient rabbi said(as we 
cited earlier), that “this, too, is for the best.” 

There is a secular philosophy which holds that a man who rises 
above his immediate self-interest and personal feelings will see only 
the objective functioning of the world in every event, and will not 
judge it to be evil or anything other than itself, impersonal and 
objective, pure natural process. At the same time, every man’s self- 
regard will lead him, perhaps always, to see his own actions as good. 
Combining these two attitudes, it is the discrepancy between his 
conceit and the undesired outcome of his behavior that a man might 
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call evil. A religious philosophy may say that a man’s belief that he 
is an innocent bystander in the parade of events is merely self- 
deception, and that his suffering is traceable to his own moral 
shortcomings. When he lays the blame, it is upon the same God from 
whom he seeks relief. Such thinking, which has appeared at scattered 
times throughout the history of both religion and secular philoso- 
phy, evidences the fact that good and evil, when considered without 
reference to man’s understanding of them, are physical concepts 
without referents. 


7. Morals 


The rules of conduct which we call “morals” bound a domain which 
is inhabited for the most part by people, and only sparsely by animals 
and things. “Morality” guides the conduct of people toward other 
people. The rules may be “do’s” or “don'ts,” that is, positive or 
negative, in that they enjoin or prohibit specific responses. There are, 
of course, other types of conduct rules which are not part of morals 
but rather of etiquette or manners, such as saying “good morning” to 
a neighbor, or not sweeping autumn leaves onto his lawn. These are 
also rules which are tangential to morals, but are not part of morals. 
These are more socially flexible than moral rules, for example, 
standards of dress, which can vary from generation to generation 
without necessarily involving changes in sexual morality. 

In the West, we traditionally assign sex, charity, justice, honesty, 
and the like, to the domain of morality. In all societies, religions are 
equally concerned with moral behavior, and all have their defini- 
tions of morality, as well as their moral rules. The moral code of a 
religion may and usually does overlap with that of the surrounding 
secular society, but the two just as usually do not coincide perfectly. 
If anything, the religious code is likely to be stricter and to require the 
greater behavioral discipline by the individual person. 

Any moral code can be taught, but enforcement of it must be by 
some authority. Lapse and conformance may be defined by society 
or by religion, but it requires an authority to administer reward or 
punishment. Generally speaking, the laws of society are restrictive in 
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character, imposing limits upon individual behavior, rather than 
extending an individual’s freedom of action. In recent history, 
declarations of “human rights” have become popular, but only as 
broad principles or aims, while the actual legislative output of 
governing bodies routinely consists of behavioral proscriptions, and 
the punishments to be imposed for infractions. Rarely, if ever, is a 
specific expansion of behavioral freedom legislated (save for repeal 
of former laws), or a reward for performance enacted. Religious 
codes of morality especially are likely to be restrictive in character, 
perhaps more so than secular ones. For example, of the 613 Amend- 
ments in orthodox Judaism, 365 are negative, while only 248 are 
positive, though not all 613 are rules of morality (some are rules of 
practical conduct in routine affairs); and, again, of the Biblical “Ten 
Commandments,” the 5 “moral” ones are negative. In matters of 
morals, secular and religious codes rely on similar regulatory 
approaches to the control of individual behaviors. The punishments 
for transgressions that are available to temporal and religious 
authorities may differ, however, when those authorities are kept in 
different hands by a political doctrine like the separation of church 
and state. 

Secular philosophy has attempted to rationalize the authority for 
law enforcement in many ways. Appeal has been made to the 
authority of the “social contract”; to the mandate of a popular vote; 
to the power of military and political establishments; to common 
law’s ancient custom; to the principle of maximum good for the 
maximum number of people; to the rule of “good for its own sake”; 
and still others. Each of these has its weaknesses, practical and 
logical, and each has its admirers as well as its detractors. Howbeit, 
religion replaces all of them by the will and authority of God. Rules 
of conduct for man to live by, and to let live, in this world, religion 
declares, are valid only if they are based either on divine scriptural 
or oral message. Accordingly, rewards and punishments for obeying 
or transgressing them are administered, even when by secular 
powers, on God’s authority. The secular philosophers of common 
law, when seeking tojustify the coercive enforcement of statutes, end 
up often appealing to divine authority as the only one which is 
ultimately incontrovertible (we may recall the “divine right of kings,” 
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and the frequent mention of God in the constitutions and founding 
documents of modern states). They fear that any lower appeal would 
be fatally open to insoluble dilemmas and endless disputes, and 
vulnerable to the schemes of unscrupulous and self-serving legisla- 
tors. The inevitable outcome they foresee would be social instability 
and socially destructive struggles for political power. 

But a secular philosophy of law may be reluctant to invoke God by 
name, and may call instead upon some principle of “natural law” as 
its final authority for the legislation and enforcement of morals. If the 
legal philosopher is really to steer clear of God, however, the prin- 
ciple of “nature” would have to be validated by the same sort of 
empirical evidence that science uses in its own work with natural 
law. That is not a validation that legal philosophy has been eager to 
address. On the other hand, there are many legal minds who are 
unwilling to accept either God or nature as the authority for law. 
However reluctant they may be to become entangled in the contro- 
versies they fear will undermine the law, they prefer the idea that 
political or military power alone, whether democratic or tyrannical, 
is the only ultimately justifiable rule of society even though (they 
would agree) the exercise of such power might readily degenerate 
into immorality. In any case, the influence of religion upon secular 
law goes deep. Besides setting the positive principles of morality (the 
“do’s”), and defining the negative (“don'ts”) which are to be prohib- 
ited by temporal legislatures, religion steadfastly points to the 
Authority for such legislation. It is God who wishes man to behave 
in certain ways, and He sanctions temporal coercion toward those 
ends for man’s own good. Man has never found a substitute more 
understandable, and therefore more acceptable, to him. Religion 
says he never did, and never will, because there is none. By law, as 
with all “morality,” the problem is again one of human behavior. 
And, again, religion historically has had the last word. 

The comparative study of human societies by modern cultural 
anthropology has indicated two conclusions that are pertinent to any 
consideration of morality. First, it is clear that concepts of what is 
moral differ radically from culture to culture. Even when we con- 
sider only moral codes which are referred to God, there are as many 
of them as there are God-ideas. Common moral precepts are found 
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only where the God-ideas have some content in common. Second, 
the belief that the seven Noachian moral principles are actually 
universal among men regardless of their religious differences may 
only exemplify our own Western culture-bound thinking. But even 
if that belief is correct, those principles are applied only to religious 
in-groups, and perhaps to social in-groups. Members of an in-group 
may suspend all their usual moral restraints when dealing with 
members of out-groups, regarding them as insome way sub-human, 
or sub-men, and therefore proper objects for head collection, or 
eating, or genocide, and whatever. Thus, if the Noachian prohibition 
of murder is taken to be an example of universal morality, it demands 
qualification as to the specific persons it does and does not apply to. 
So it is with any general moral principle that is alleged to have cross- 
cultural or universal validity and adherence. 

From all that has been learned about moral codes, religious or 
otherwise, it is possible to abstract only one sure generality: every 
society has such a code. This is true notwithstanding the wide 
disparity among societies in the content of their codes, the target 
persons to whom the code is addressed, and the authority cited for 
enforcing the code. The variability and cultural relativity of moral 
codes lead to an inference: that they are aimed at controlling deriva- 
tive behaviors. That is to say, the behaviors they aim at are derived 
from antecedent behavior patterns, or from antecedent value judg- 
ments of what behavior is “good” or “right.” For example, if incest is 
forbidden (and all societies have a category of incest), then “incest” 
is a behavior pattern that is derived from an antecedent definition of 
the “family”; that definition is in terms of society’s kinship rules of 
who is “related” to whom, and the conduct rules one is to follow 
respecting one’s “relatives.” Society first defines the family and 
conventional sex behavior, and standing upon those definitions it 
will declare what are acceptable and unacceptable, or “good” and 
“bad,” sex practices. Religion follows the same path as secular 
society in arriving at its moral codes. People have to be moral about 
something, and that something is the set of behaviors that are 
permitted or forbidden. They are prior in the sense that they are what 
morals are about; they present the discriminative cues for the verbal 
formulation of morals, and for moral training. A moral judgment 
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about a behavior practice requires that the practice be there, or at 
least be imaginable, to be judged. 

Within a given culture, the antecedent behaviors that are the 
discriminative cues for moral training are sometimes loosely de- 
fined, or are casually adjusted to suit changing social circumstances. 
In such case, it must be expected that the moral code will also be 
opportunistic. When that is true, the authority cited for enforcing the 
moral code must also be opportunistic. Some consequences of such 
a state of affairs can be predicted. The moral behavior founded upon 
a loose code will be loosely controlled. Moreover, the authority that 
authenticates the code will be one of relative power, that is, it will be 
the authority of whoever or whatever actually has the power, at the 
moment, to enforce a favored code. Thus, a shift in the military or 
political power structure supporting the secular state may easily 
produce a shift in the behavior governed by the moral code. Religion, 
of course, is much less subject to such opportunism because it refers 
morality to a divine source which, by religion’s dogma, is unchang- 
ing. Religious morals will not waver so easily in the face of socially 
shifting cues as to what is good and right. Some thinkers prize the 
accommodation of morals to circumstances, others esteem durabil- 
ity. But some enduring system of morality is necessary if a human 
society is to have sufficient stability to exist. There must be sufficient 
order in a society over a sufficient time for its members to acquire 
order in their own behavior. In return, it is the behavioral stability of 
individuals that alone enables their society to continue. 

Religion makes its contribution to social stability through its moral 
codes. Those codes are deduced from religion’s own definitions and 
categories of sin and evil. It exhorts the individual to behave in 
accordance with the “good and right” and their contraries of “sin and 
evil,” the constraints that are incorporated in injunctions of “do” and 
“don’t.” These imperatives are not merely grammatical, nor are they 
merely philosophical alternatives like those that Kant called his 
categorical imperatives. For religion, they are specific directives to 
action, injunctions to concrete behaviors. And religion proclaims its 
directives with as little hedging as it does its God. Whether any code 
of morals can long survive with less direction, or whether it can 
effectively guide behavior without God as its authority, is perhaps 
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not possible to say thus far on wholly behavioral grounds. Yet our 
own age, perhaps more than any before it, faces that question as a 
crisis. The answer will be either God, or some form of expediency; 
one or the other must be the basis of man’s morality. Modern man’s 
new-found and awesome technologies may yet be turned upon 
himself in the absence of an equally powerful moral code. He will 
have to choose, and the one he settles upon may well determine 
whether human history is to end with him. Man has had to make the 
same choice in every age, but in earlier times the choice was perhaps 
less ominous. Always before, man has chosen God. If now he should 
choose expediency instead, as the increased secularism of our time 
suggests he might, it remains to be seen how he would fare. 
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1. Prayer as Verbal Behavior 


It is as verbal behavior that a behavior scientist must understand 
prayer. The forms, functions, and contents of prayer are learned, and, 
like all verbal behavior, they are taught to each individual by the 
people around him. The class of verbal behaviors called “prayer” in 
any religion is not clearly defined, so that the many faces of prayer 
vary widely from religion to religion, and from individual to indi- 
vidual, as well as across a single individual’s different prayers. 
Further, the verbal behavior of people who may be observers of an 
individualathis prayers will also vary widely, whichis to say that the 
verbal behavior called “prayer,” and the auxiliary behaviors which 
accompany it, can be so complex that observers will describe it quite 
differently depending on what they choose to emphasize. Yet, de- 
spite this complexity, some things about prayer seem clear enough 
from a behavioral standpoint. 


2. Learning to Pray 


The place of prayer, as of religion in general, during human infancy 
tempts only the whimsical imagination of writers, yet they some- 
times cannot resist remarking on it. Thus, G. W. Allport’s, “In 
infancy, of course, religion is lacking”; and by contrast, P. E.Johnson’s, 
“,..1t would be instructive [for our understanding of prayer] if we 
could remember accurately the first feelings of infancy.” An onto- 
logical interest might perhaps be rationalized if infantile behavior is 
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regarded as the seed from which later religious behavior sprouts, 
somewhat as Freud saw “sexuality” in infant behavior, or an arborist 
sees an acorn as an oak-to-be. That, possibly, is the sense which H. N. 
and R. W. Wieman intended: “[Man’s] first prayers would scarcely 
be recognized...they were impulsive cries of joy and need...he first 
prayed without thinking why or to whom....” However all that may 
be, it is certain that prayer which is recognizable as such by religion, 
and by onlookers, has to be learned by each of us over a considerable 
span of time. Prayer is so complex a set of behaviors that the learning 
of them to religion’s high standards may extend well past the years 
of our youth. Religious education in prayer does not stop with the 
rote recitals and perfunctory formulas taught to youngsters. New 
elements of prayer continue to be added throughout adult life. 

The teaching of prayer begins soon after the child’s verbal capacity 
has developed to the stage of primitive sentences. It is only social 
custom in the West that keeps us from teaching prayer at a develop- 
mental stage when a child can utter only single disjoined words or 
phrases. We regard the sentence as the more fitting verbal unit for 
prayer, that is, it is our conventional idea that sentences are the 
proper units of speech which is addressed to a hearer. We have 
conventional standards of propriety and good manners which dic- 
tate to us the acceptability of forms of address. A parent among us 
who wishes to teach his child to pray will begin his more or less 
formal instruction by the age of perhaps three or four. A few 
sentences will be taught by rote, often in a fixed setting such as 
bedside before sleep, or at mealtime. Usually these are declarations 
of gratitude (as for the food being eaten), or of desire (as for a toy at 
Christmas), or even without other purpose than to please, or to 
imitate, the parent. As the child grows, the instruction will shift to 
other contents and other forms, including silent prayer. Also with 
age, the child is prompted into new attitudes toward his prayer, that 
is, he is taught additional verbal behavior about his verbal behavior 
of prayer, new things to say and believe about why and how he is 
praying. Eventually, God enters the picture as a party to prayer— 
One with whom a private and confidential relationship may exist. 

In the early stages of prayer, the reinforcement for praying is the 
approval of the adults around, or the fulfillment of desires expressed 
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surreptitiously by the adults around. Later, as prayer becomes more 
complex and subtle, the social control over it becomes less obvious, 
and prayer seems correspondingly more “spontaneous” both to the 
person praying and to anyone observing him. Yet, the social rein- 
forcement and control of the individual’s prayer behavior is never 
wholly dissipated. By adulthood, that reinforcement has had so long 
a history, and so powerful a one, that an individual’s praying may 
not extinguish even when reinforcement is long stopped. Even when 
separated from society for an extended time, perhaps all the rest of 
his life, an individual may continue to pray. Some of this resistance 
to extinction may stem from secondary reinforcements coming from 
the behavior itself, but some also from the continuing generalization 
of his self-person with the God-person to Whom he addresses his 


prayer. 


3. To Whom Is Prayer Addressed? 


The earliest prayers in an individual’s life may be addressed, as P. E. 
Johnson put it, “to a human Thou.” At least in the languages of 
Western monotheistic religions, the sentences of prayer are often cast 
grammatically in the second person singular. This persists into adult 
prayer, although other more elaborate and more formal grammatical 
uses are superadded. The rationale, motivation, and philosophy of 
adult prayer become more subtle, but the syntax remains that of a 
conversation, of a behavioral exchange with another person. The 
conversation may have only one speaker, but he who prays has no 
doubt that there is a Hearer. The “Thou” who hears may ultimately 
become wholly spiritualized, and the goal of prayer may change to 
one of communion, or self-blending, with the “Thou,” but the 
language of address and conversation remains. 

Inevitably, linguistic behavior of this character will have its influ- 
ence on other behaviors, both verbal and nonverbal. It demands that 
those other behaviors conform in specific ways; a man cannot talk 
one way, and all the rest of his behavior remain untouched. Prayer in 
the form of conversation must affect the speaker as much as any 
conversation does, though in its guise as prayer it will appear to an 
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onlooker as if there were only a lone participant. Prayer was not 
taught as one-sided in the first instance; rather, its intention, like that 
of other verbal exchanges, was to be “communicative.” Its form is 
interactional, and the person at prayer does, indeed, receive 
“answers” in his exchange, so that to continue the conversation does 
not feel strange to him. Nor, for that matter, does the continuance 
contradict the principles of the behavior scientist. 

There are a number of implications that the conversational form 
has for the rest of the speaker’s behavior. For one thing, he does not 
feel himself to be alone while praying; even if his prayer is silent, the 
omniscient God is felt to be present because He knows our thoughts. 
For another thing, the speaker expects a reply, if not in words then in 
some other effect of his prayer. That effect might be in the behavior 
of his Hearer (such as producing a certain event in the world), or, 
more directly personal, in the praying person’s own perceptions, 
feelings, or dispositions. If no such reply is received, the speaker’s 
history of verbal training leads him to speak again, to repeat his 
prayer, in an effort to obtain a reply. Should the saying of his prayers 
finally leave him still feeling alone and without a Hearer, or should 
he stop expecting a reply (even in the form of a reflexive effect of the 
prayers upon himself), it means that prayer behavior is dying out of 
his active verbal repertory, that it is undergoing behavioral extinc- 
tion. In such case, the speaker is likely to blame one of three reasons: 
either he is not being listened to, owing perhaps to some personal 
failing or sin; or, he is simply being ineffective in “getting through” 
to his Hearer; or, his one-time Hearer is no longer there to listen, or 
perhaps never was. The first two involve self-blame, and may lead to 
religious despair; the third, to a retreat from God, perhaps into 
atheism. A conversation must be behaviorally interactive to be 
successful. Those that are, have certain consequences for the speaker; 
those that are not, have different consequences. Continuance of the 
conversation is one consequence of success. That is as true of prayer 
as of any other language exchange. 

While prayer is religious verbal behavior, not all religious verbal 
behavior is prayer. In particular, prayer is verbal behavior directed 
to God, or to whatever supernatural principle or higher plane the 
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individual’s religion affirms. Prayer may be, in G. W. Allport’s 
phrase, “[a] means of focusing the religious intention during a 
definite period of time,” but, always, true prayer is the verbal 
behavior of a speaker toward a Hearer he believes is there. When 
prayer degrades into a mere device for achieving a practical end, 
whether it be a change in oneself or an action of God on one’s behalf, 
then the prayer is “insincere.” Just as in secular conversation, a 
speaker may have ulterior motives, and his hearer come to suspect 
them; or a speaker may actually “lie” to his hearer; or two persons in 
a conversation may each be “deceptive,” in that what each is think- 
ing, or saying covertly to himself, is different from what he is saying 
aloud. Such distortions, and others, are equally to be found in prayer; 
just to say prayer-words, or to use prayer mendaciously, is accept- 
able neither as prayer, nor as conversation with God. It is false to the 
interactional purpose of speech. As Claudius said, “My words fly up, 
my thoughts remain below; words without thoughts never to heaven 
go.” Sometimes, institutionalized prayer will develop such complex 
forms that people find it hard to remember that they are praying, and 
what it is they are saying. Then, it is easy for them to conceal from 
themselves the insincerity of their conversation with God. A simpli- 
fication of prayer can help to correct this, and such may have been the 
intention behind the “Lord’s Prayer.” Every religion tries to make 
available to its communicants simplified prayers in perhaps single 
sentences or words, or short paragraphs, or, in the East in prayer 
wheels. With them, everyone, even illiterate people, can say, with the 
actual sincerity they feel, the things they want their God to hear. 

When the parties to a conversation, whether it be secular or 
religious, are engaged ina “real and honest” exchange, it is because 
they both judge their interaction to be one in which they are both 
involved, in which they are concerned, in which both have a genuine 
stake. Whatever the specific prayers they teach, all religions stress 
genuineness in the communion with the Hearer. The same require- 
ment of “sincerity” holds when the prayer is covert, or when it is of 
the personal sort that is not expressible by stereotyped formulas. The 
requirement grows out of the belief that the Addressee knows not 
only the speaker’s words, but his thoughts as well. 
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4. Forms of Prayer 


The forms that prayer can take, and the circumstances under which 
prayer occurs, can be classified in various ways, if any classification 
at all is desirable. A common Western attitude is that a prayer’s 
principal function is supplicatory, that is, that its purpose is to work 
through man’s supernatural environment in order to produce an 
effect in his natural one. That, indeed, is how we often start children 
on their prayers: by arranging natural outcomes which will strengthen 
their praying behavior. But no religion is (though magic may be) 
satisfied with this. Velleity, or the supplication for favors, at its 
simplest level is countered by folk sayings like “God helps those who 
help themselves.” In verbal behavior, supplications and petitions are 
what B. F. Skinner has called mands, the class of responses which seek 
specific returns from the hearer. Quite removed from the self-serving 
character of supplicatory prayer is the prayer of adoration of God 
which is made without thought of personal profit. Such praise- 
giving prayers, and still others like prayers of thanksgiving and 
confessional prayers, are of the verbal class called tacts: these do not 
request anything, but rather are designations or name-ings, like the 
grammatical categories of noun and adjective. 

The mands of prayer, which overlap in several behavioral ways 
with magical practices, aim at procuring such things as health, or 
wealth, or the destruction of enemies, or peace, or success in some 
undertaking, or whatever. In these ways, it may be said, “human 
prayers follow human needs” (P. E. Johnson), and “if prayer is to be 
significant, it has to give expression to aspects of our real life” 
(A. Holtz). The mand-prayer may have an ostensibly pious goal, 
such as union of the speaker with God, but mand it still is. “Con- 
cealed mands” may appear to be tacts but yet be aimed at securing 
some personally desired goal: thus, one who seeks forgiveness of his 
sin may sound as if all he were doing is praising the Lord’s mercy, the 
verbal form being that of a tact, but the function that of a mand. In 
contrast, religions usually teach, the highest forms of prayer are God- 
referred without the taint of personal gain-seeking; such are the 
doxologies expressing love of God, or reciting His transcendent 
attributes. “Praise the Lord,” hallelujah, is the key. Prayer of this kind 
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is distinguished by religion as proper “worship,” as the proper verbal 
behavior to be directed at the numinous and holy God. Such prayer may 
even aim at self-surrender, at the renunciation of self-hood, for the sake 
of the God deemed awesome and “worthy of worship.” 

Prayer may be considered with respect to its setting, rather than to 
its goal, or to its purely linguistic function. A. T. Boisen has observed 
that “Common worship...is distinctive of the Hebrew-Christian 
religion...”, and to this may be added Islam and several other world 
religions. Contrariwise, W. James and A. N. Whitehead have es- 
teemed solitary prayer as more essentially religious than prayer in a 
group setting, but this overlooks the basically social character of 
religion. In Jewish tradition, a specified quorum of persons praying 
together is more desirable than an equal number praying apart, and 
the individual must always try to join or to compose at least that 
minimum quorum for common prayer. In this view, prayer is a social 
activity which has consequences for the participants that solitary 
prayer does not. Among those consequences are the reinforcing of 
the individual’s religious behavior by the group, the renewal of 
emphasis in the individual’s religious thinking upon his community 
with others, the de-emphasis of self-centered prayer, the correction 
of solipsism, and so on. As with any behavior, a social environment 
can have many effects; for religious behavior specifically, we can as 
yet only guess what they may be. E. Underhill thought that ”...the 
spiritual life, like any other kind of life, needs a social environment, 
food and atmosphere, and cannot with any hope of good health be 
pursued in isolation. The common idea of the mystic as a sort of holy 
cat-that-walks-by-himself and has no need of the common religious 
life is, of course, fundamentally false...Liturgic worship is the great 
school of theocentric religion, and should be a complete cure for self- 
interested piety and devotional pettiness.” Still, in the last analysis, 
prayer is an individual’s verbal behavior. Its social context will have 
its effects, but the prayer itself is not addressed to the group. A 
religion, mindful of both the individual and the social aspect of his 
prayers, will validly enough mix the two in whatever manner it holds 
appropriate. 

Once prayer has been trained as part of an individual’s language 
repertory, it is maintained as any other behavior would be. While 
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much of his behavior is supported by material rewards like food and 
drink and sex, much is also presently distant from such future 
consequences, and is maintained instead by “secondary” reinforcers 
here and now. An act of speech that is normally addressed to an 
immediate hearer can and does also occur when no hearer is present: 
so, a child may speak to a fantasied companion, or a man alone after 
working hours may berate his employer, or a socially shy man may 
daydream an amorous exploit. Talking to oneself, or speaking aloud 
when alone, has been made possible because the language repertory 
is sustained by daily reinforcing social interactions. The case is the 
same with prayer; its practice may occasionally be private, but its 
origin is social and often enough its setting is public. While a man 
may be momentarily alone at prayer, he is yet, both before and after 
his prayer, surrounded by other worshipers, or by other people from 
whom he receives reinforcement for both speaking and praying. 
Prayer blends private and social elements in some proportion 
depending upon many factors. Ultimately, the strength and continu- 
ance of an individual’s prayer behavior rest upon the same general 
considerations of reinforcement that control all the rest of his behav- 
ior in his daily interactions with his fellow men. 

One striking form of solitary prayer is that of the religious hermit, 
he who has gone out into the wilderness. The long solitude of a 
hermit isolated from any social group must have its effects upon his 
prayer, just as upon all the rest of his behavior, both verbal and 
nonverbal. Among those effects are some attributable to extinction, 
as with any behavior that has gone long unreinforced. From the 
documented histories of certain known hermits, it appears that their 
old verbal behavior slowly becomes exhausted, their prayer be- 
comes more and more disjointed and more idiosyncratic (by their 
previous standards), while at the same time their overall behavior 
loses its conformity to earlier social convention, becoming more and 
more “unusual.” Short of a stop to all verbal behavior, a reduction to 
actual mutism or mere nonlinguistic vocalizations, a hermit may end 
by talking or babbling aloud (to whom?) and “strangely” (in what 
way?), and by receiving “replies” (from whom?) which only he can 
perceive. As his old vocabulary and language drain away, his prayer 
finds new words and new forms. This purging of previous verbal 
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structures and contents, of former habits of thought as embodied in 
his old language, may be necessary before the hermit, like the mystic, 
can attain the final stage he was seeking all along. Hermits have 
variously described this cleansing as “enlightenment,” or a “new 
communion” with God. It may be climaxed by the overpowering joy 
called sancta delectatio which some religions take as the true hallmark 
of divine grace. It is a terminal stage of behavioral change, closing 
perhaps with the hermit emerging from his solitude and re-entering 
society, but talking differently. His old language is gone, replaced by 
a new one which signifies that he is a new man. Such a change is 
perhaps notachievable in any way other than the solitude of hermitry. 
Without such isolation from the social group, which would other- 
wise continue to reinforce his customary verbal behavior, the extinc- 
tion required for the “enlightenment” of “new communion” could 
not occur. Continued association with the same people is to perpetu- 
ate the old religious verbal behavior. The birth of a new language of 
expression demands severance from the reinforcing language com- 
munity. The religious hermit who wishes to see a new and different 
face of God must have a new language of communion. And his new 
vision and his new language must be appropriate to each other. 

Religion can accommodate to any and all properties of the verbal 
behavior which is man’s finest behavioral achievement. For each 
property, it finds a place in its tenets and practices. Whether the 
individual remain with his group, or take a solitary path of his own, 
the verbal behavior which society shaped out in him is the starting 
point for all his later contacts with God. Religion accepts that in its 
uses of prayer. 


5. Is Prayer Answered? 


In its function as verbal behavior directed at a Hearer, prayer expects 
an answer, and it gets one, though the reply may not be verbal. 
Whether or not it can procure an outcome in the speaker’s natural 
environment, behavior science is not competent to judge, but the 
reply comprises, at the least, the intrinsic effects which the act of 
praying itself has upon the speaker. Those intrinsic effects include 
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feelings which he reports, which he cherishes, and which lead him to 
believe that prayer is “good in itself.” Since prayer was learned 
through the positive reinforcements supplied by the individual’s 
teachers, later acts of prayer can reinstate the positive feelings that 
prevailed during the earlier learning. Moreover, the saying of prayers 
can afford an emotional release in the same way that social therapy- 
conversation does, with the speaker feeling that he is unburdening 
himself of frustrations or hurts or anxieties by communicating with 
a Hearer who is sympathetic. Finally, there are times when the 
sequelae of prayer are felt or discriminated as coming from outside 
the speaker, rather than being intrinsic to the prayer act, and are 
therefore attributed to the Hearer. The prayer-speaker’s belief that he 
is being heard, that he is talking to someone, that he is allied to that 
Hearer, and that the Someone is important and capable of interven- 
ing on his behalf in the course of events—all this can create a warmth 
in prayer greater than in many, or any, earthbound two-way conver- 
sation no matter how audible and friendly the voices on both sides 
may be. Questionnaire studies even among college students have 
shown that many feel this way, among all the other reasons they offer 
for praying, because they, too, report a variety of experienced after- 
maths of prayer ranging from “just feeling better” to the “granting” 
of specific petitions. 

Unlike the machinations of magic and sortilege, however, rela- 
tively few of the approved adult prayers, at least in Western reli- 
gions, are petitions for particular gifts. The replies to prayer that are 
customarily expected are not, therefore, specific dispensations. In 
the behavior laboratory, it is commonly said that an animal will 
“superstitiously” learn a performance which is only accidentally 
coincident with a reinforcement (say, food delivery) and is not 
“really” instrumental in producing the reinforcement. As some 
observers see it, the animal “believes” in the efficacy of his act 
because its temporal closeness to the reinforcement delivery makes 
it “seem” to have worked. It is naive, however, to think that human 
prayer depends upon such “superstitions.” Not only is most human 
prayer not supplicatory for specific reinforcements, as has been 
noted above, but the final reinforcement for prayer is not a chancy 
outcome that is coincident with the act. The major reinforcing 
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outcomes of prayer are natural to, and inherent in, praying qua 
behavior. It is these more broadly based outcomes which are at work 
as the reinforcements for praying. 

Talking to a hearer who does not reply, or to an absent one, or even 
to a nonexistent one, is not necessarily maladaptive or nonproduc- 
tive behavior. There are many times when a man can and will act 
without immediate feedback. It is not usual, however, that prayer 
will not occasion at least some of the returns that any language act 
provides to the speaker. Those returns do not all come from his 
hearer, although in the more usual case the hearer’s response pro- 
vides the major reinforcement. In the usual speech episode, the 
speaker-hearer relation is an interactive and reciprocal one in which 
the verbal behavior of each is a response to the other’s, and in which 
the roles of speaker and hearer alternate in the course of the conver- 
sation. The hearer-of-the-instant may respond by giving a bit of 
requested information, or by handing over some object, or by doing 
something the speaker wants done. Each of the speakers has a 
lifetime of such conversational exchanges behind him, and they 
provide a surrogate hearer for him at times when he is alone yet for 
some reason is prompted to speak, whether aloud or silently. In some 
ways, a Speaker can serve as his own hearer when none other is there 
to return favor, and his own behavior can be changed significantly by 
hearing himself. Or he may simply speak up, and “feel” that he is 
interacting with a hearer just as he has felt in actual past speaker- 
hearer interactions. Prayer draws upon all of these possible reac- 
tions. Once he has been properly taught to pray, a man may feel 
“sure” that he is being heard, that he is ina true conversation with an 
invisible but present Hearer. Or he may feel “cleansed,” less “guilty,” 
and “stronger,” for having prayed. Or he may feel that by his prayer 
he has renewed a friendship, or pledged a duty, or declared an 
allegiance. One who prays may emerge in many moods from his 
prayer. His subsequent behavior may be modified in many ways for 
having spoken as he did. If he is a hermit of long isolation, then every 
prayer episode will contribute to the eventual extinction of his verbal 
behavior in its present form, and to the ultimate reformation both of 
his language and his whole personality. But if a man’s social contacts 
are generally unbroken, his verbal behavior in prayer, as it would be 
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in any other situation, will be maintained in its accustomed form 
after short periods of isolation such as the privacy in which prayer is 
exercised. 

The individual who is taught to discriminate the positive, or 
reinforcing, outcomes of prayer will also learn that those conse- 
quences will fail when his prayer is not “right.” That is literally true, 
of course, because the “goodness” of a language communication is 
judged by the result. Yet, whether prayer fails or not, whether it has 
its desirable consequences or not, its status as a linguistic behavioral 
performance is not in doubt. Religion does not deny or overlook that, 
nor has it any need to. Religion can be as objective as any secular 
discipline about the success or failure of an individual’s prayer. It 
uses the success or failure as benchmarks for judging the “sincerity” 
or “truthfulness” of prayer, not for justifying the act of prayer itself. 
The justification of prayer lies with those who teach the individual to 
pray. The truthfulness of his prayer is a matter between him and his 
Hearer. As said earlier, a man’s prayer shares the expectations of any 
of his verbal behavior, namely, that when itis addressed to some one, 
and when it is true, it will be answered in some way. To the speaker, 
the fact that it is addressed implies that there is a hearer, and any 
answer implies that some one has heard. Thus, for all people who 
pray, who really speak in their prayer, truly and not by a mere 
imitation of language, there are at least two who hear and two who 
may answer: he himself, and Another. Religion teaches him the 
identity of the Other: the listening and responding God, the One of 
whom the Jewish prayer book says that He “hears prayer.” 


6. Ritual 


Ritual may be said to be nonlinguistic prayer. It is usually concurrent 
with verbal prayer, the performance and the words complementing 
each other in a prescribed manner. When a silent ritual is performed, 
covert verbal prayers or lip movements may accompany it; but even 
should the ritual be actually nonverbal for the moment, it eventually 
regains, or is replaced by, its linguistic counterpart. On those occa- 
sions when a ritual does not have the religious weight of the prayer, 
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it may constitute only the proper and fitting conduct, the “good 
manners,” for the occasion. To bow one’s head when receiving a 
priestly blessing, or when uttering a particular religious avowal, is 
more in the nature of “correct” deportment than of an important 
ritualistic act. 

Besides being a bodily obbligato to verbal prayer, ritual shares some 
of the features of prayer. Thus, it is specified as to its behavioral form 
and content; like prayer (and, again, unlike magic), it is only infre- 
quently supplicatory, and is seldom aimed at producing a specific 
result with people or in the environment; and it is addressed to an 
Observer, the same One who hears verbal prayer. Ritual behavior, 
also, may be “answered” by the reflexive effects its performance has 
upon the performer. It is this feedback that makes the performer feel 
that he has been observed, that his ritual has been worthwhile, and 
will be so again when its performance is again called for in the future. 

Every culture and every religion marks its important occasions by 
ritual of some kind, either of groups or of individuals. A society may 
do so by ceremonies (as a New Year’s dance); a religion may do so in 
the flesh (as by circumcision). In marking an occasion, the ritual does 
not necessarily aim to change anything. Its purpose and design may 
be simply that of a mark; when this is so, it is not of a piece with the 
rituals of magic which aim at environmental effects. The scorn with 
which nonreligious people greet a religious ritual comes from two 
errors: that of misidentifying ritual only with religion, and religious 
ritual only with magic. Rather, secular as well as religious rituals are 
found in every human culture and in all politico-economic systems, 
because people always have social occasions they wish to mark. 
Modern societies are self-conscious about their rituals and profess 
their desire to minimize such performances, but they retain more of 
them than is commonly recognized. So it is with a religion grown 
self-conscious about ritual: it may declare a desire to de-emphasize, 
or altogether eliminate, ritual, but it will still have its followers meet 
in formal congregations, will still have them enter church in proper 
fashion, sit in given patterns, offer prayers with prescribed move- 
ments, leave the church in defined procession, and so on. Rejection 
of established rituals often means only their replacement by others. 
The jazz versions of Roman Catholic ceremonies are a recent example. 
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The deportmenta religion teaches, the rules of this-is-what’s-to-be- 
done, will generalize into guidelines for behavior in many circum- 
stances of life other than prayer. A religion may actually prescribe 
conduct for most or all occasions and activities, not just religious 
ones; or, better said, it may regard every occasion and activity of life 
as religious. Dietary laws governing what may and may not be eaten; 
total or partial abstentions from food on stated days; sexual obser- 
vances and practices; definitions of whom it is permitted to marry; 
tithings or offerings of cattle or crops or money; holiday ceremonies; 
purifications; the treatment of menstruant or parturient women, and 
handling of the newborn; preparation of the dead for disposal, and 
the methods of disposal such as burial or cremation, and the ceremo- 
nies attending the disposal; and however numerous other examples, 
are specified by religious credos and accompanied by religious 
verbal formulas. A religion may put its ritual stamp even on the 
routine acts of the day; on washing, defecating, dressing, conversing, 
eating at table, sleeping, and waking. To religious eyes it can seem 
that everything a man does is to be ritualized in some manner before 
his God. To hostile secular eyes, it appears that religion is trying to 
dictate all of human affairs, standing ready with some combination 
of ritual and prayer that would envelop every occasion of life. Yet, a 
secular society, for its part, also imposes its own behavioral prescrip- 
tions in as broad and thoroughgoing a way as any religion. Some- 
times, its codes are in close agreement with the prescriptions of the 
religions extant in the society, but sometimes not; in either case, the 
notable difference between them may be that the secular society does 
not see thatit, as muchas religion, is itself prescriptive ritually. In one 
other way more do religion and secular society meet on the ground 
of ritual; the standards of behavioral propriety in a religion can 
readily generalize to secular occasions, so that it seems to people 
“only decent” or “respectful” to behave thus-and-so even when they 
claim not to see any “religious reason” to do so. 

To say that ritual is nonlinguistic is not to say that its movements 
do not have a “communicative” function. Gestural language is well- 
known to linguists, and ritual provides such a language to comple- 
ment the spoken prayer which it accompanies. A communicant of a 
religion who enters late into a religious service will judge quickly, 
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from the ritual movements he sees, at what point the service stands. 
Among the classical Greeks, for example, funeral prayers addressed 
to Olympian gods were accompanied by a gesture of the hand raised 
palm up, while prayers to chthonians had the hand lowered palm 
down. A moment’s reflection will disclose innumerable examples 
from our modern religions. 

Religions train their communicants in ritual by the same methods 
as they do prayer, which is to say, by repetition and ample reinforce- 
ment. The most effective rituals are those which entail simple move- 
ments that anyone can learn, or can easily observe when performed 
by others. Undue novelty of movement, or extreme physical stress, 
is avoided. Familiarity with a ritual allows the performer to relax 
while going through the chain of responses. When a religion has a 
liturgical cycle, familiarity with its rituals builds up as the commu- 
nicant repeats them again and again in his life’s course through the 
cycle. For good behavioral reason, religions demand that their fol- 
lowers participate regularly in the prescribed rituals and prayers, in 
devotions and sacraments: regularity helps to insure strong condi- 
tioning, hence strong loyalty and persistence of religious behavior 
over the individual’s life span. For the individual, this can mean a 
greater stability of life style, of daily living pattern, of the general 
behavior system, which psychologists like to identify as the “inte- 
grated personality.” Religion claims this result as one of its benefits 
to the individual, and it seems undeniable that that result is often 
achieved, even if one chose to deny its beneficence. Equally undeni- 
able, nonetheless, is the possibility that any coordinated program of 
training and exercise by a secular agency might produce the same 
result. It requires both an eye to the actual behavior being taught, and 
an external standard of value, before either religion or secular society 
can validate its claim to be benefitting the individual whose behavior 
it is shaping. 

Like any motor performance, ritual has its extremes. Excessive 
repetition of a movement, or increased force or rate of response, or 
long periods of passivity or immobilization, or difficult postures and 
strains on the body, can all produce unusual behavioral phenomena. 
This fact has long been known to mystics, ascetics, fakirs, and 
physicalistic religious sects. The phenomena can include ecstasy, 
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exaltation, hallucination, and delusion. Their goal is to help behavior 
break away from old stimulus controls, and so to make room for new 
controls to be established. An oriential religion, or an American 
Indian religion, may spell out in detail a physical regimen it recom- 
mends as the means to new religious experiences. Similar methods 
are known to Western religions which have used them for the same 
purposes; for example, Brother Laurence’s manual of exercises is of 
this sort. E. R. Dodds thought that the “irrational” rituals of the 
classical Greeks served as an emotional release for urges which could 
have no other outlet in the rationalistic atmosphere of Greek life; but 
this is certainly oversimplified, and probably incorrect. Religious 
rituals are not mere compensations for elements missing in daily life. 
As he might with any activity he observes, an onlooker may judge 
when, in his opinion, a religious ritual has been “carried too far,” 
carried to a point which he deems irrational. But the man trained and 
engaged in the performance, whether religious or secular, is not 
likely to see it the same way. Nor is he likely to stop doing what he 
is doing for reasons of prudence as the onlooker defines prudence. 

Properly, a ritual is an intentional, meaningful, and reasonable 
performance to the person carrying it out. Just as prayer can lose its 
honest character, however, so ritual can be degraded into a rote 
sequence of movements which continues to earn social reinforce- 
ments only because of its form. The sign that a ritual has been 
emptied of meaning is that its desired effect upon the performer, its 
feedback “answer” to him, is gone. He is attending to other things 
and being “answered” by them, while his ritually trained motor 
responses are unwinding in their accustomed formal sequence. A 
converse dulling of attention is fostered by the selfsame factors 
which give ritual its stabilizing influence over behavior, namely, the 
repetitiousness of the performance, the regularity, and the familiar- 
ity. This counter-effect needs constantly to be fought off by a religion 
which desires to preserve the meaningfulness of its rituals. Religion 
tries to keep a measure of concentration in the ritual actors by various 
devices, verbal and otherwise. It tries, also, to train performers in 
concentration at the same time that they are trained in the perfor- 
mance itself. When, as is not infrequently the case, the devices are 
made part of the ritual, they may mask from an onlooker, who can see 
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only the movements, the real intention of the performer. An example 
of this is closing the eyes and bowing the head during a ceremony; 
such acts, which may not be part of the religious core of the ritual, are 
sometimes incorporated into it as concentration aids to the per- 
former, but can easily degenerate into a deceptive charade. As 
opposed to the onlooker who cannot distinguish between an honest 
act and a skillful imitation, a ritual which is meaningful to its 
performer has a unified purpose and form, a singleness of structure 
and result. 

The fact that a ritual can be trained as a rote performance, and be 
observed simply as an action apart from its religious content, makes 
it possible for persons of one religion to admire and adopt the rituals 
of another without also adopting the rival creed. So it is that many 
people of different religions can join in the feasts, merriments, and 
parades of one religion’s saints’ days though their own religions may 
not have similar saints, or any saints at all. Recently, in Bahia (Brasil), 
the high priestess of an African religion declared to me that she did 
not object when her communicants attended Roman Catholic ser- 
vices to participate in the “colorful” rituals, though she forbade 
participation in the duty aspects of that religion; on the other side, the 
local Catholic hierarchy, for fear of losing their own communicants 
of African background, today tolerate their attendance and partici- 
pation in the African rituals so long as confession to a priest is made 
afterward, though that confession may be merely formal and with- 
out any consciousness of sin. Again, one religion may adopt another’s 
rituals while giving them new associations or connotations in its own 
context, within its own system of dogmas: such are the current 
popularity of Christian-style weddings in Japan when the couple are 
of a non-Christian religion like Shinto, and the use of Zen exercises 
by American university students who seek to “return to Christ” 
through certain physical and emotional experiences. 

Perhaps more than spoken prayer, rituals can identify a religion 
and be an in-group badge for its communicants. Aside from the God 
it worships, a religion’s rituals and its accouterments of ritual—the 
vestments, altars, vessels, and the like—are often more distinctive of 
a religion than what is said in its prayers. Thus, in the Hebraic- 
Christian-Islamic religions, if the Addressee of the prayers were 
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omitted by name, some of the content of the prayers could be 
interchanged without their casual communicants noticing or being 
upset, while changes in ritual or paraphernalia might be recognized, 
and rejected, at once. By and large, people pray for the same reasons, 
and for the same things when they are supplicatory. The contents of 
their prayers are therefore often alike. But there is less similarity in 
the format of the prayers across these three religions regardless of 
their common ancestry, and still less similarity in their rituals. A 
religion may elaborate its rituals to a degree that seems unnecessary 
for purely theological purposes, but the elaborations do have for its 
communicants a social and interactional value. Rituals make it easier 
for a religion’s communicants to recognize fellow-members in the 
religion as against outsiders belonging to other religions. Inso doing, 
they afford a sense of belonging to a special group, they provide a 
special medium of physical communication, they offer a lever and a 
context for personal religious discipline, and they mark off distinc- 
tively the religion’s liturgical occasions. Elaborations of ritual also 
can add extra religious content and purpose to simple responses, so 
long as they are not allowed to degenerate into mere “ritualism.” 

Whether elaborate or simple, however, the religious role of ritual 
is to complement spoken prayer. As a nonlinguistic behavioral 
accompaniment of prayer, ritual amplifies and expands religion’s 
means for bringing a man’s whole body into common cause with his 
vocal apparatus and verbal behavior. That cause is better communi- 
cation with his God. 
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1. “Belief” as Behavior: in Religion and in Science 


Belief and conviction are behavioral processes. Words like these, if 
they are to be understood at all, must in the end be acknowledged to 
stand for actual behaviors, or to tendencies to behave in certain ways. 
Further, people can talk about their beliefs, which means that they 
can be verbal responses which refer to (serve as tacts for) other 
portions of their behavioral repertory, whether verbal or nonverbal. 
A behavioral psychologist speaks of those portions as the discrimi- 
native stimuli which control the belief-statements which have them 
as referents. In Western culture, we have been taught to believe— 
that is, to say—many things about “belief,” such as that it is mental, 
or internal, or subjective, or toned by feeling, and so on. People can 
act in their beliefs, or may speak about those acts: they may do what 
they say, or may say what they are doing. In either case, to recognize 
the behavioral nature of belief is to put it, like any other natural 
behavioral process, into the open where it can be studied. Into the 
open come the structures and properties of belief-behavior, not the 
Validity of its theological or philosophical content. The objective 
study of beliefs in action, and how they are first established, can then 
replace the routine conventional statements about belief, or market- 
place beliefs about belief. As J. H. Leuba put it, belief as a form of 
behavior is a subject which science can undertake to investigate. 

In all its forms, belief as behavior and not as creed is no stranger to 
religion. Religion’s involvement with man’s objective behavior is as 
inevitable as science’s. But where science may limit itself to description 
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and analysis, religion goes farther to declare what man’s behavior 
ought to be, and what purposes it ought to serve. When science does 
venture an “ought” opinion about behavior, it will usually base its 
judgment on some pragmatic criterion, for example, that an indi- 
vidual or group ought to act in such a way as to promote his or their 
survival. But religion will assert (beyond its citation of the weak- 
nesses in all pragmatic philosophies) what kinds of survival should 
be sought, and survival for what. Religion will judge what varieties 
of behavior are worth surviving. Yet, apart from these judgments 
which religion sees as falling within its province, there is no doubt 
that religion has as vested a concern with behavior as science’s. 


2. Roads to Belief 


It is commonly believed (said, we should now say) that “belief” for 
a scientist is different, and differently arrived at, than “belief” for a 
religious person. This is not only an oversimplification but it neglects 
the similarities between the two. It is true that a scientist looks to the 
facts of a case, but, of course, religion does the same, and to say only 
that about a scientist is to present an incomplete picture of the man 
at his work. We know that two scientists confronted by the same facts 
may interpret them differently; that facts which convince one scien- 
tist may not convince a second; that the logic, or the reasoning from 
the facts, which pleases one scientist may not please another; and, 
that two scientists may not agree as to what the important facts are, 
nor even as to what constitutes a “fact.” Finally, we know that science 
accepts a question about the world only when that question is framed 
in a particular form, and is couched in a particular vocabulary: to 
science, a question is legitimate when its terms are empirical, are 
specific enough to be translated into physical operations, and when 
the question is answerable by “facts” of certain kinds. A scientist is 
guided throughout all these maneuvers by his beliefs, beliefs which 
come to him, and operate in him, no differently from beliefs of any 
kind held by “lay” people, including religious ones. But because we 
are raised in our modern times to think that scientific beliefs are 
different, we might perhaps pause here to look at them more closely. 
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The study of science itself, and of the behavior of scientists, makes 
inescapable the conclusion that “evidence” in science, and scientific 
“proof,” are not absolute, and are never perfect in any instance. 
When a scientific belief is said to be based on evidence, the matter is 
not closed. In both scientific principle, and in scientific practice, the 
selection as well as the validity of evidence and proof regarding any 
question under research are conditional upon several things. These 
include the way the question itself has been framed, the method by 
which the evidence and proofs are gathered, the person using the 
evidence and how he does that, and whether the cited facts are 
deemed in the first place to be relevant to the problem at hand. 
Considerations of the same kind figure as much in everyday life as 
they do in science. Laplace believed that the amount of evidence 
required in favor of any hypothesis to make it supportable is propor- 
tionate to the antecedent improbability of that hypothesis. At first 
blush, this seems reasonable, but its cogency starts to fade when it is 
examined more closely. How is “amount” of evidence to be mea- 
sured; what does “proportionate” mean in a nonquantitative con- 
text; in what units are the numerator and denominator of the propor- 
tionality ratio to be expressed; what is the concept, and what the 
measure, of the “probability” referred to; and how is the hypothesis 
to be tested stated, since the form of the statement will determine 
what “evidence” is relevant? Since evidence and proof in science are 
never perfect—and “perfect” itself is not a term that has any place in 
empirical science—it would appear that scientists should never have 
any but provisional beliefs, and that, indeed, is one of the boasts of 
science regarding itself, to wit, that it is a (shall we say endlessly?) self- 
correcting body ofhuman knowledge. Given this view ofitself, one with 
which we may agree, it follows that the fixed beliefs which scientists 
may hold personally are based on something other than evidence. 

The invention of a scientific theory, like that of a philosophy, may 
be thought of as a game in which each scientist or philosopher tries 
wittily to create a logically unassailable system comprising the facts 
he wishes to explain. The goal is similar to that of the mathematician 
in developing his formal mathematical system. The degree of “truth” 
in a scientific theory or a philosophy may be judged by several 
standards, among them the system’s internal consistency (and the 
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consistency, of course, must also be evaluated, perhaps against still 
other, and different, criteria). Yet, though all the theories and phi- 
losophies extant at any time may be equally irrefutable, each scientist 
and philosopher believes his own. These are irrational beliefs. Where 
do they come from? What, in any individual, secular or religious, 
generates conviction, belief preference, prejudice inclination? As 
said earlier, conviction is as much, or more, a matter of behavior, as 
of facts or logic. “Believing” is a term that describes a man’s behavior, 
whether in science or religion. Our understanding of that behavior is 
pivotal to our understanding of “belief.” A behavior scientist may 
know all this, and have proper reservations about the objectivity of 
“evidence,” yet even he can develop convictions in his own field that 
are as firm, and as prejudiced, as any a layman might develop about 
anything. That also is a fact which our understanding of “belief” 
should encompass. 

It seems beyond dispute that a man’s beliefs come from his expe- 
rience. This is true of his beliefs about the physical environment 
(some European physicists even use the expression that a theory 
must square with “experience,” while their American colleagues are 
more likely to say “experiment,” both meaning the same thing), and 
of his beliefs about “belief.” Both sets of beliefs are learned by him 
through wholly social reinforcement in the hands of his teachers. 
What present-day psychology calls the “organism’s reinforcement 
history” is the sum of its experiences, and the origin of its beliefs. That 
is as true of the scientist in his laboratory as it is of the animal whose 
behavior he is studying; as true of the pupil learning his catechism as 
itis of the mystics whose experiences harmonize with that catechism. 
Human experience summarizes the ways of man and nature, the 
ways of things that happen and work in man’s life. The philosophy 
of pragmatism begins here, and certainly it is one of the valid starting 
points for man’s thinking about himself and his world. But where 
pragmatism stops, religion goes on to speak a message. Neverthe- 
less, though one may not care to adopt pure pragmatism as his 
personal philosophy, for our present purposes it affords the power- 
ful enough launching proposition that belief comes from experience. 
Many, if not all, of the most important and interesting features of 
belief are traceable to that origin. 
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3. Features and Varieties of Belief 


It is probably impossible, as well as unprofitable, to classify beliefs 
into distinct categories, since they have more characteristics uniting 
them than separating them. Common discussion, however, distin- 
guishes among beliefs. One way this is done is to separate them into 
paired but opposed units. Some of these are surely familiar. 


(a) Beliefs are sometimes thought to be “true” or “false.” C. S. Peirce 
thought that to reach a belief, whether it was a true or a false one, was 
to reach satisfaction; he classified them by a truth criterion, but gave 
them a common effect. The satisfaction he meant was presumably 
the complacency of mind that is induced by arriving at a terminus, 
since the belief involved could in itself be pessimistic or nihilistic, 
rather than “happy.” But for us truth or falsity is not easy, if at all 
possible, tojudge with any finality. In science, what is true today may 
not be true tomorrow; as A. N. Whitehead observed, no scientist 
believes today whathe believed ten years ago. Itis sometimes argued 
that a “truth” can be considered “absolute” if it is arrived at through 
a deductive device like the syllogism; in rebuttal, it has been argued 
that the very concept of language from which syllogisms are built is 
uncertain, and, further, that the choice and composition of premises, 
the limits of the syllogistic form, and the variety of possible struc- 
tures of logic, are all open to question. Even the answers to all these 
issues are themselves subject to personal preference, and those 
preferences subject to change with time. 

When a truth is accepted by a religion as “revealed,” the customary 
rules of proof do not, of course, apply to it. J. B. Pratt felt that “no 
belief can long stand which is inconsistent with reason...reason 
must...give one the right to believe.” But what is to be accepted as 
reasonable, and by whom? Many beliefs, such as in a God, have 
existed among men since human history began, although some 
thinkers might judge that belief to be unreasonable. Pratt himself was 
led to admit that “...most people are able to retain as genuinely real 
two inconsistent systems of ideas...”, thus denying his own point. By 
contrast, E. Jones felt that “the belief in a miraculous special creation 
[has] been given up by all modern thinkers in respect of man’s body 
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and is gradually being renounced in respect of the greater part of his 
mind.... The arguments [against this view] appear to me so cogent 
that I shall waste no words in dwelling on them.” In the end, an 
individual will make his choice among those attitudes, and that 
without genuine reference to the truth or falsity of either. Come vi piace. 

Since a man’s belief is not entirely a matter of knowledge, truth or 
falsity is not its crucial determiner. Knowing and believing are 
behaviors that do not overlap in their entirety. From this comes the 
familiar reaction of people on observing or hearing an unusual thing, 
“I can’t believe it,” or “believe it or not”; so, too, Tertullian’s historic 
“credo quia absurdum est,” and “certum est quia impossible” (what could 
“evidence” have meant for him?). In daily life, as in science, one acts 
without knowing all the facts in a situation, and often not even all the 
relevant facts (and how is “relevance” to be judged, or known in 
advance of trial?); accordingly, one acts (is it always?) by “intuition,” 
which is to say, a belief which, if verbalizable at all, one would not 
defend against a criterion of truth or falsity. It is this kind of 
“intuition” which one hopes experience and training will sharpen in 
students and apprentices, in science and elsewhere, and, indeed, that 
does happen as best any teacher can tell by a pragmatic criterion. The 
difficulties and paradoxes which assail man’s scientific mind as it 
tries to learn about the world, and about himself, are quite befud- 
dling. The religious mind accepts that it will not attain such knowl- 
edge by unaided human reason. A religion may assign to God alone 
the bestowal of knowledge, understanding, and wisdom, so that all 
man finally learns is dispensed to him by God’s grace alone. Simi- 
larly with belief itself; for a man to believe anything, including the 
truth, to accept it and to base his behavior upon it, seems a wondrous 
thing to the religious eye. Even a rationalist like Aquinas might say 
of Tertullian’s anti-rationalist credo that that was a gracious gift from 
God. As for the truth or falsity of its dogmas and doctrines, a religion 
would see that question as one of obedience or heresy, and not one 
of scientific validity. For religion, timor dei principium sapientiae (the 
fear of god is the beginning of wisdom). 


(b) Beliefs are often separated into the opposed categories of 
scientific or non-scientific. The distinction is not very enlightening 
when it is left so. To a behavior scientist, the behavioral nature of 
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belief is not changed whether the subject matter is “scientific” or not. 
It is sometimes claimed that scientific beliefs are testable against 
facts, while non-scientific ones like religious beliefs are not. A conse- 
quence of this, it is said, is that science is the only human arena of 
thought that is marked by ability to correct itself through new 
findings. Enough has been said above about scientific facts and 
beliefs to show how doubtful such flattery is. A scientist is no less 
human than a layman. His behavior in different situations, whether 
scientific or otherwise, reflects more his personal style than it does his 
intellectual pretensions. Moreover, if “self-correction” is read as 
“enlargement” or “self-improvement,” it is a characteristic hardly 
limited to science. Religion may also be self-corrective in those two 
senses. New religions are founded when old ones fail; established 
religions are continually broadening their horizons, improving their 
practices, and updating their exegeses, through new revelations or 
the new insights of their scholars. Religion has a core of belief which 
remains relatively unchanged in principle, but so does science. 
Religion provides man with reference points for his thinking. It gives 
him a behavioral canopy which is adaptable enough to overspread 
man’s growing knowledge of the universe, and to do this as readily 
as science’s dogma which proclaims only the mechanical orderliness 
of the world. In only their most abstract senses can “science” and 
“scientist” be idealized as possessors of an absolute capability for 
“self-correction.” Such a belief in abstract science, and in disembod- 
ied scientists, is as metaphysical, and often as religious, as any belief 
which scientists in the flesh think to denigrate by those same two 
adjectives. 


(c) Beliefs are sometimes opposed as being either rational or 
irrational, but if these two categories are at all definable, their 
boundaries are surely vague. Rational beliefs are in our day com- 
monly equated with scientific or mathematical ones (as if only those 
can be rational), while irrational ones are instanced by metaphysics 
and religion. Such a distinction of cases can ultimately be defended 
only by irrational arguments. Irrational beliefs are often assigned to 
mental disturbances, with examples chosen from the delusions and 
hallucinations of psychiatric patients. Yet, as we know, in some 
countries these days judgments of psychopathological aberration 
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are pronounced against what in other countries would be taken as 
simple political disagreements or departures from social convention. 

Students of psychopathology always note how “real” a patient’s 
hallucinations may be to him, and always consider whether they do 
not arise from objective events in his background. The reality, the 
“there-ness,” of an hallucination is not the less for a patient because 
it is in his “mind,” which is the site he claims for everything else he 
knows or has experienced. The psychopathologist accepts that the 
experienced reality of hallucination or delusion is not a trick of the 
patient’s mind. It is not a question of the relativity of the categories 
of “normal” and “abnormal” as seen by the patient and his therapist. 
The fact is that something is producing the hallucinatory perception, 
that some stimuli are the controlling triggers for it, and that its 
behavioral character makes it assignable to the patient’s history up 
to that time. To an outside observer, the hallucinatory behavior 
seems “irrational” or “sick” or “wrong” because he does not know 
the causative factors, and because those factors are not at work upon 
him. There is no stimulus affecting him to set off the same verbal 
report as the patient’s. From the patient’s side, the report is akin to 
any other of his verbal responses: he is tacting something (which the 
observer has no need to mand) suchas help from his physician. There 
is little value in asking how or why or whether the hallucination is 
“real” to the patient, whether it is valid for him, or anything of the 
like. If we answered Yes, we would mean only that the behavior is 
under lawful control though we do not see that. As observers from 
the outside, we are not under the same control, else we would be 
having the same hallucination. Since the observer denigrates the 
patient’s response as an “hallucination,” he does not wish to have it, 
and is glad he doesn’t. This is not to say that normalcy and 
psychotherapeutic help are not desirable for a patient; it means only 
to say that such behavior is as lawfully caused as any other, and 
therewith to rationalize the “irrational” in behavior. 

Anirreligious person might ask the same questions about religious 
behavior as he does about a psychiatric patient’s: is “God” a delusion 
that only seems real to the believer? Is a man at his prayers simply 
under the deluded belief that he has a Hearer? Is his asserted belief 
to be dismissed, and his behavior interpreted as a case of als ob, a case 
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in which his behavior is proceeding merely as if there were a real 
stimulus there? Questions like these do not help to understand 
behavior and belief that are religious. Like all behavior, religious 
behavior and belief are determined, and the questions to ask are 
those of the origin and character of the determination. The determin- 
ers are very likely to be the same for both religious and nonreligious 
people, and will include those that determine how both of them talk 
about religion, since both talk about it in the same conventional 
terms. Even their disputations about their differing religious atti- 
tudes are in conventional terms, just as they are when they discuss 
the world and human life. In these disputations and discussions, the 
vocabularies of religious and nonreligious speakers may seem differ- 
ent, but that is only on the surface. At bottom, they are often 
interchangeable. What differences there are can be attributed to 
accidents of upbringing, and not to concept. Sensing that this is so, 
religion can be tolerant of the different but equivalent vocabularies. 
It can choose to believe that both have the same God as their subject. 
Many religions will admit, each perhaps a bit defensively, that God 
does not mind how He is addressed, so long as the verbal behavior 
of all parties honestly marks His presence. If He is there, the vocabu- 
laries peculiar to each will not matter. Each religion, naturally, would 
prefer that everyone use the name for Him that it knows, since each 
holds that He would thereby be better understood and better inte- 
grated into man’s life. So it was that St. Paul could say, “Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” 
Religion sometimes seizes the pragmatic initiative in its discus- 
sions with science by asking what is irrational about a belief that 
“works.” By its claim that belief in God is supported by the events 
and requirements of everyday living, and that such a belief is of 
benefit to the individual, religion grasps a pragmatic justification for 
itself. Psychiatry might answer that a patient’s hallucination “works” 
for him in some way, too, and yet we are not content with it. Religion 
closes such exchanges by asking what the belief is “working” for, to 
what end, in what manner, and with what result; it is against these 
Standards, religion submits, that the hallucination’s “work” is not 
acceptable. Religion sees its own aims and results as being on the 
continuum of healthy human behavior, although at its extreme point 
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that continuum vanishes into God. On the behavioral level, a “true 
believer” in science may be agreeing with religion more than he 
knows. 


4. Beliefs and Beliefs: Consistent and Inconsistent 


As said earlier, beliefs and attitudes and viewpoints are customarily 
thought of in our culture as mental although they are professed 
through verbal responses. We are not accustomed to thinking of the 
profession itself as behavior, nor of “mental” activity as behavioral. 
We say “to act on one’s belief,” and “to live up to one’s belief,” and 
“do as I say, not as I do,” and so on, as if words like “believe” and 
“think” and “feel” and “say” were not actions. They are, of course, 
behavioral acts in the same sense as any other. Modern behavior 
science applies the same principles to man’s language behavior as to 
any of his other activities, but this perspective is not yet familiar to 
most people and our daily expressions have not caught up with it. 
We still separate word from act. 

Even so, there is the question of how consistent a person is in all the 
things he says and believes and does in all the varied affairs of his 
daily life. How consistent are a man’s words with his actions? Can we 
count on a courageous man being courageous all the time? Are a 
man’s ethical principles self-contradictory? How well does the credo 
a man professes on Sunday correspond with his behavior on Monday? 

We quickly discover that the human organism is capable of oper- 
ating on many behavioral levels at once. Single responses, response 
chains, segments of behavior, whole behavior systems, are learned as 
quasi-units, each with its own stimulus controls and each with its 
own probability of occurrence on various occasions. Courage can fail 
in anew situation, as military commanders well know; principles can 
be at odds, as Socrates argued; and every pastor sees that Sunday’s 
religious commitment does not guarantee a resistance to temptation 
and sin on weekdays. Word and word, action and action, word and 
action: each is separately learned, each may have an individual 
reinforcement history, each its own triggering stimuli, and each may 
be evoked independently of the other. The degree of independence 
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is itself a matter of training. Normally, we consider that good training 
leads to lesser cleavage between word and action, to what we regard 
as a better “integration” of personality, as better “dependability” of 
character. Bad training produces weaker bonds among words and 
actions: its fruits are “glibness,” “lying,” “undependability,” and 
“dissociation” of personality. 

Because no one’s training is perfectly good or bad, everyone has his 
contradictions in saying and saying, doing and doing, saying and 
doing. The one between saying and doing seems to us more surpris- 
ing than the other two because we think of verbal behavior (and 
“thinking”) as guiding action. We resign ourselves to inconsistencies 
of opinion in people, and become accustomed to inconsistencies in 
their actions, but it always seems to us a bit strange when the words 
aman uses to “tell” us what he is going to do fail to correspond with 
what he actually does. If a man says he believes in racial equality, we 
are surprised to find him acting like a racist; if he says he is opposed 
to competition in academic studies, we are puzzled to find him 
endorsing it in sport. Common wisdom recognizes breakdowns of 
correspondence between word and action when it advises “judge a 
man by his actions, not his words,” and when it looks for “good 
deeds, not good words.” Yet each new instance of the breakdown is 
unexpected because we do not think of words simply as motor 
behavior but rather as a means of “informing” us what a man “has in 
mind to do,” of “communicating” his “intention.” There are times 
when we treat language responses objectively as behavior, but more 
usually in our daily lives we think of it as somehow different, as 
more-than-behavior. Ironically, we are ourselves inconsistent about 
that. A behavior scientist may speak inconsistently about language: 
at times, he may speak of it in conventional terms, at other times he 
may shift into the language of science. Inconsistency in behavior is 
the norm for us all; the only questions are those of degree, and of 
occasion. 

Religion is deeply involved in any disjunction of saying and doing. 
It wishes its adherents to reach as complete an integration of the two 
as possible. It fears that its failure to achieve that is the measure of its 
failure as a religion. It therefore insists upon the correspondence of 
religious word and action in every adherent (while knowing that the 
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goal of perfection is an impossible one for most, or all, of us). In its 
instruction, religion may shift between word and action: in one form, 
itmay emphasize “justification by faith” as against “works,” while in 
another form, the reverse; at one time, the intention of prayer is 
counterposed to the words, at others the performance is demanded 
while the intention is laid off; confession and verbalized repentance 
are counterposed to the continued actions of sinning; a witness for 
God by one’s tongue is not valued the same as witness in the heart. 
Religion insists that professions be “sincere,” and ultimately judges 
the sincerity by the action. Similarly, religion evaluates a mystic’s 
report of his vision by how well it corresponds with his actions 
afterward; itis that correspondence which is its insurance against the 
mystic’s self-deception and against outright fraud. 

In its realistic approach to such problems as behavioral consis- 
tency, religion demonstrates again that it is not to be distressed, nor 
replaced, by the analysis of behavior at the hands of science. It is not 
threatened by the scientist’s view of language as verbal behavior any 
more than it is by the replacement of astrology with astronomy, or 
alchemy by modern chemistry. Whatever the place of man in this 
world as science discovers it, and whatever the facts of his behavior 
may be, religion wants to know them. What religion will resist are the 
dogmas of scientists which go beyond the discoveries and facts. It 
does not recoil from knowledge, nor fail to cope with it. To deal with 
man in his world is, after all, religion’s purpose and destiny. For that, 
it has a language of its own. 


5. Mysticism 


We return briefly to the religious mystic because he presents some 
dramatic instances of belief. The mystic-to-be usually has some 
religious belief which antedates and prepares him for his vision, but 
for him a new belief is born out of his new mystical experience. The 
new experience is all he needs to create, and to confirm, a new belief. 
No other evidence is sought by him, nor does he ask for evidence to 
validate the experience. He experiences something, and the accompa- 
nying ecstasy or rapture is sufficient evidence for him. His subsequent 
approach to God is naturally “irrational”: for him, God became 
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known through the experience and the ecstasy, and so God is 
absolute, or “unconditional” as a Platonist might say. A student of 
behavior might ask whether all ecstasies are not the same, whether 
the ecstasies of different mystics are the same despite their different 
occasions and their different contexts; he may conclude that all cases 
are reactively the same, that all are the same nondifferentiated 
reaction and that they may therefore be classified with other vulgar 
emotions which are not in themselves religious. But to the mystic 
himself, the religious content of his experience is its whole meaning, 
and the emotion is inseparable from that meaning. Outside observers 
are impressed by different aspects of the mystical episode. W. James 
included ineffability and passivity among the episode’s signs. T. Ribot 
remarked that generally during an ecstatic period no sound may be 
heard “...save, in some cases, the voice of a particular person”; by 
that token, the period would resemble the common hypnotic trance 
in which the voice heard, and what it says, depend upon how the 
trance is induced and upon the subject’s history. A religious ecstasy, 
however, would be marked by a divine voice, and a divine message. 
A person entering into religious contemplation may try deliberately 
to empty his mind of secular concerns, but the mind of a mystic in 
religious ecstasy does not deliberate; it is simply incapable of attend- 
ing to anything but it. 

The mystic emerges from his experience single-minded and 
“enthusiast.” If he is not turned entirely energumen, he will not be 
content, as St. Theresa said, “to serve God ina corner,” or, as Luther 
put it, “to mutter to myself in a corner.” His new belief and new 
motivation will lead him out into the world to do works. They are 
works which he believes (knows, he says) to be God’s own good 
works. Mysticism often has a practical side which helps to distin- 
guish it as healthy, rather than as merely self-serving or psycho- 
pathological. Its practical side is one with the social character of 
religion: if an ecstatic’s religious roots were not social, he, like the 
hermit, might be content to hoard his experience and be an addict to 
the solitary pleasure it gives him. Instead, he translates his experi- 
ence into social action. 

The religious mystic can prepare himself for his experience. Prayer, 
fasting, sacraments, mortification, isolation, are among his means. 
He may have recourse to physical exercises, either new ones he 
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invents, or familiar rituals that he employs to extreme degree. Like 
the hermit who returns from solitude to society, the mystic emerges 
from his experience changed in a number of ways: in his stimulus 
discriminations, in his motivation, in his approach to the world and 
to his religion and to himself. Included in the changes is his language. 
His old verbal behavior is behind him. He speaks in new ways, of 
new things, and with a new vocabulary. Even his tone of voice may 
be different. During his experience he may “speak in tongues.” 
Afterward, when he relates the experience which to him is clear, 
direct description fails him and he resorts to metaphors and analo- 
gies in an effort to make others understand what has happened to 
him; in those metaphors and analogies, he is relying upon generali- 
zation with experiences of our own to communicate some part of his 
to us. 

After his experience, the mystic may portray its effects by the 
example of his personal conduct. As R. A. Knox said, the religious 
mystic need not be, and usually is not, a theologian. He is deaf to 
theology. He distrusts human reason and its intellectual discipline, 
convinced that it is an “arm of flesh” which cannot convey either his 
inner certitude, or the divine spark which illuminated his vision. He 
feels no need to rationalize what he knows first-hand by personal 
experience. He has no interest in reasoning toward a conclusion that 
he knows in advance, and no respect for logical processes that might 
(in the fashion, say of Descartes) ask him to begin by denying what 
he knows. He gets down to his new, and, he feels, divinely given 
assignment in the world in a businesslike way and without intellec- 
tual fuss. Beyond recounting (if he will) his experience, the religious 
effect he works upon us is by his religious example. By that example, 
he makes his experience credible to us, and his ensuing religious 
behavior attractive to us. In such ways, he spreads religion among 
others, becoming a missionary to accomplish conversions. 


6, Conversion 


Two types of conversion can be distinguished behaviorally: conver- 
sion from one religion (or no religion) to another, and a change 
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within the old religion from a lesser to a greater faith. From its 
rational stance, religion recognizes that both types are behavioral 
changes and are determined by objective factors, so that both types 
can be promoted by proper techniques of behavior modification. At 
the same time, at least some religions have an underlying irrational 
feeling that conversion can only be assisted, that it is earned by the 
individual through personal effort and given to him as a reward 
through God’s grace. This aside, religion is not ready (any more than 
an outside observer would be, whether religious or not) to accept a 
narrow behavioral or verbal change as evidence of a true conversion. 
Religion thinks of itself as pervading the whole range of human 
behavior, and so it expects that, following conversion, an individual 
will exhibit a broad range of behavioral changes, a broad develop- 
ment of ideas and character. It looks to see if the “whole man” has 
been changed, whether a new “self” has been formed. It expects the 
religious change to show up in all of the convert’s behavior, includ- 
ing the secular. In this, religion is akin to behavior science which 
takes it as axiomatic that an individual’s behavior is a comprehensive 
and integrated system, where a change in any one part will affect all 
parts. 

Conversion can occur in the secular sphere, including science itself. 
When this happens, it is marked by radical and thoroughgoing 
changes of opinion regarding some theory or experimental finding, 
and is marked by a feeling of new insight and enlightenment. 
Whether secular or religious, a conversion can be of the widest scope 
and the profoundest depth within the behavior repertory of the 
individual converted. Religion and science agree that an individual’s 
overt behavior is distinguished from his covert behavior, his “pri- 
vate” beliefs from his public actions, the whole man from segments 
of his behavior. Both also agree that some correlation between these 
levels is desirable, that an individual’s behavior ought to be an 
integrated system. An acceptable religious conversion would not be 
a change “in a corner” of his personality, nor a scientific conversion 
in a corner of the mind, any more than a mystic’s could be. 

Whatever its breadth, religious conversion is of interest to many 
people for a variety of reasons and to a variety of purposes. Among 
those interests is the practical one of how to produce or facilitate a 
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conversion. Missionaries and counter-missionaries, reformers and 
counter-reformers, seek to induce conversion or to resist it. Mission- 
aries want to know, in addition, how to maintain a conversion once 
it has been made, and how to put the convert into good service in his 
new religion. Missionaries from proselytizing religions are teachers 
in the same vein as psychotherapists and political propagandists. 
They are trained for their missionary work in techniques of what is 
really behavior modification, how-to-do-it methods, rather than in 
abstruse behavior theory. A writer of novels may be drawn to the 
dramatic elements in conversion, and a professor to possible themes 
for doctoral dissertations by his students, but the missionary’s inter- 
est is toaccomplishit. Yet evena proselytizing religion’s goal extends 
beyond merely increasing the number of its followers. It sees itself as 
improving aman’s behavior through conversion, and hears its God as 
commanding that improvement. No religion, nor its God, can be 
faulted for desiring human improvement, any more than we would 
blame any secular agency having the same goal. The only question is 
whether religion or the secular agency can better achieve the 
improvement, and with the larger number of people. The historical 
record certainly makes us wonder whether religion’s success as a 
behavior modifier has lagged behind any secular force. 


7. Some Questions About Conversion 


(a) Who is converted? Missionaries, with their practical interest in 
conversion have learned signs of when to expect success with a 
prospective convert. Man’s religious behavior, like all his others, is 
labile. New religious patterns can be more easily shaped out when 
the previous ones are weak, as when the person is young, or discon- 
tented, or not well schooled in his parental religion. Young people 
who have not been solidly trained in any one religion are a natural 
target fora missionary preaching a substitute. So also are people who 
are dissatisfied with their old religion, perhaps because they think it 
“old-fashioned” or “primitive,” or because it is a minority religion in 
their society. When economic straits are the source of religious 
unrest, a replacement may be more easily injected when the missionary 
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promises, or supplies, economic relief. Contemporary missions are 
involved in unprecedented degree with social work, medical help, 
and related material activities, in the modernist belief that you 
cannot interest a man in a religion, this time yours, on an empty 
stomach or an aching chest. That modern belief, we may learn from 
history, is both oversimplified and false. Speaking against it are the 
sufferings that people over the ages have endured for their religions, 
the migrations they undertook to distant and hostile lands in search 
of religious freedom, and the persecutions and martyrdoms they 
accepted in the name of their religion. The crux of the matter lies in 
the religious training of people: when that training is sound, the 
behavior is not easily eradicated. But social systems which produce 
or tolerate empty stomachs may in correlation with them also pro- 
duce or tolerate poor religious training. It is when religious training 
is casual or careless that missions from other religions flourish. 

One form of conversion is an individual’s return to his previous but 
lapsed religion. This is more likely to happen when the original 
training, though strong, was temporarily counteracted by some 
influence stronger at the moment. Every religion is realistic enough 
to anticipate some lapses among its followers, and tries either to 
forestall them, or to prepare the ground for a future return by giving 
religious training at an early age. Religion says confidently, “give me 
the child until seven and you may do with him as you wish thereaf- 
ter”—the exact age differing among the sayings of different creeds 
and different teachers. In aphorisms like this, religion express its 
agreement with the behavioral observation that an early indoctrina- 
tion may be irreversible, and will always provide a behavioral basis 
for return of a wandering son. It is religion’s version of the old secular 
folk saying, “as the twig is bent... .” 


(b) How does conversion appear? While a common stereotype of 
conversion is that of a sudden changeover, charismatic and mysteri- 
ous, most authorities and missionaries expect it to come in a predict- 
able manner, and after ample preparation. The model of Paul on the 
road to Damascus, or Wesley’s conversion (which he dated precisely 
on May 24, 1738, at 8:45 P.M..), or the Buddha’s enlightenment, is not 
that of the usual convert. Students of conversion, both in the academy 
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and in the field, agree that behavior needs grooming and shaping, 
that conversion is an educational process, and usually slow. Mission- 
aries in the field assume that conversion requires emotional prepa- 
ration and religious study during which a behavioral groundwork is 
laid for the changeover. The casual observer, seeing only the 
changeover, concludes that it was sudden because he is not aware of 
the preparatory stages. The convert may himself report the transition 
as intuitively immediate, though he will admit the long preparation 
that preceded it. Some creeds, such as Jansenism, may actually insist 
a true conversion is marked by the fact of immediacy, and the 
intuition of immediacy. A convert who does feel such qualities in his 
changeover will, like the mystic, require no other proof of the validity 
of his new faith. His feeling is sufficient for him. 

When conversion does occur, its verbal dress is a familiar one. It is 
tailored from the convert’s language history; its emotional tone flows 
out of past feelings; its intellectual content comes from ideas already 
familiar to him. The individual’s background supplies the only 
behavioral raw materials that conversion can be made of. In one 
sense, all behavioral changeovers may be said to be sudden in that 
they either occur, or do not. Perhaps every stage in the preparation 
for conversion has its own little suddenness, its own feeling of being 
a step-unit with its own identity, like each addition of a brick to a 
house which as a whole is slowly built until one day the building is 
“suddenly” there. For W. H. Clark, conversion is “most clearly and 
typically...an emotional episode of illuminating suddenness, which 
may be deep or superficial, though it may also come about by a more 
gradual process.” But others have emphasized more the continuity 
with the convert’s past. J. B. Pratt thought that in “”... many conver- 
sions, the process [is] gradual and the final consummation sudden”; 
G. A. Coe, that “conversion is continuous with religious growth in 
both process and content...the ideational factors [in episodes of 
sudden conversion] are predominantly reproductions from anteced- 
ent experiences of the convert himself”; E. Underhill, that “the 
apparently abrupt conversion is really, as a rule, the sequel and result 
of a long period of restlessness, uncertainty and mental stress”; and, 
John Wesley who, despite his personal experience, doubted that 
conversions were necessarily instantaneous, or complete on the instant. 
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(c) How is conversion maintained? If a convert has not been merely 
bribed by the material inducements offered by a missionary, and if 
his conversion is not shammed, his new religious behavior must 
afterward be maintained by the same means that any other behavior 
would require after its acquisition. A proselytizing religion greets a 
new convert with an effusion of much positive reinforcement, or, 
when the conversion has been by the sword, with remission of much 
fear. Both types of reinforcement make the act and profession of 
conversion preemptively attractive, particularly when the convert is 
one who has lapsed far from his old religion, or one who fears death 
more than apostasy. Missionaries commonly agree that conversions 
often do not last long, that there is much backsliding, and that it is 
difficult to distinguish between the conduct of converts and non- 
converts after a short time. A proselytizing religion, however, ac- 
cepts a convert whatever his immediate reason and whatever his 
prospect. It is willing to take his behavior forward from the point of 
conversion, attempting to substitute more and more of its own 
desired behavior repertory for the old one before the conversion 
“cools off.” It will mark the conversion with a distinctive behavioral 
rite de passage, and will commit the convert to a continuing regimen 
of prayer, ritual, religious practices, and codes of conduct for his 
everyday living. It will surround the convert with the community of 
his new co-religionists, and depend on that fellowship as a source of 
continuing reinforcement for the convert’s new behavior. 

A nonproselytizing religion is likely not only to distrust conver- 
sions, but to actively discourage them. It may interpret conversion as 
a sign of moral weakness which may eventually re-infect the convert 
and sap new-found devotion to his new religion. A proselytizing 
religion may punish by death a relapse to the pre-conversion religion 
(as it may also a recantation of the recantation of a heresy), but a 
nonproselytizing religion can avoid such problems by discouraging 
conversion in the first place. Each approach to the matter of conver- 
sion, proselytizing or nonproselytizing, can be rationalized by reli- 
gion, either by citing many examples of successful or unsuccessful 
conversion, or by citing the well-known vagaries of human behavior. 
But after all is said, the attitude of a religion as to whether converts 
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should be sought or not, is determined by the religion’s basic 
premises, and the way it regards itself and its relation to its God. 

None of these considerations, of course, are entertained by the 
mystic. His conversion appears sudden, mysterious, divinely in- 
spired. To St. Paul, the life he led before his conversion seemed trivial 
afterward. The mystical convert is irreversibly changed by his expe- 
rience. For him, as R. A. Knox observed, a threshold has been crossed, 
nature has been supernaturalized, and things can never be the same 
again. 


(d) How is conversion resisted? A religion naturally resists the loss 
of its followers, whether by conversion to another religion, or by 
lapse and default into atheism. In general, the methods of resistance 
reverse the direction of those for bringing about conversion, but 
share the same behavioral principles. Reinforcements are provided 
to increase loyalty, and punishments for straying. When assimilation 
into the secular culture is viewed as the major threat, as the prelimi- 
nary for a move into another religion or into atheism, resistance may 
take the form of erecting cultural fences. This is seen among the 
Amish who keep their children out of public schools, among Span- 
ish-speaking parents in New York City who determinedly use only 
that language at home, and among minority religions which deliber- 
ately ghetto-ize their communities. To resist lapses, a religion will try 
to make life more satisfactory for its communicants. It will fill their 
leisure time with rewarding community activities. Social programs, 
daily greetings and meetings, sharing of meals, group worship, 
marriage within the group only, and similar fencings, help to insu- 
late communicants and to protect their new faith. Should the threat 
of assimilation or conversion continue to mount, a religion will pass 
to open counter-instruction. As last-ditch deterrents, a religion will 
use the weapons of excommunication, of spiritual condemnation, 
and even of physical punishment or death. Contending religions are 
similar in the behavioral controls they adopt in their efforts at 
conversion and counter-conversion. The same techniques are used 
by secular social groups and institutions when they compete for the 
allegiance of members. Positive and negative reinforcement are 
mixed in whatever proportion the circumstances seem to demand. 
All seek a combination that works efficiently, but such combinations 
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are hard to find when situations are complex. A combination which 
works with one wavering communicant may not be right for another. 
Always, however, the religious authority recognizes that the prob- 
lem is one of practical behavior control. 


8. The Religious “Establishment” 


Once it has passed out of the hands of its founder and his immediate 
apostles, a religion changes, if not in its dogmas, at least in its 
practices. For its later guardians, “exegesis” is the password. In every 
religion, the behaviors in evidence at its founding, the statements 
and the acts, the beliefs and the professions, are transformed because 
the persons now in charge of the religion are different. The founding 
behavior and the continuing behavior must find a way to be recon- 
ciled, to blend. A successful religion settles down from the ecstasy of 
its founding, develops vested institutional interests, becomes jealous 
and protective of its doctrines and adherents and possessions. It may 
become affluent in people and in wealth, where once its founder and 
his apostles have been poor and lonely. It becomes, in a word, an 
Establishment. Born out of mysteries, it now has, as R. A. Knox put 
it, an alliance with the world. Yet contact with the founding genius 
must not be lost, though contact with the world must be maintained. 
Time and a changing social context must be coped with. 

An historical drama unfolds in all the great and enduring religions. 
It opens with religious genius working in mystery and at white heat; 
there follows the ingathering of disciples, often drawn to the founder's 
feet by their hearts more than by their intelligence; then the compi- 
lation by the earliest generations of converts of an oral tradition, and 
later by a scripture (when a written language is available); the fixing 
of tradition, and the elaboration of exegesis; the growth of a ruling 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, with its canon and authority; the routinization 
of a behavior system in confessional credo, catechism, prayer, and 
ritual; and, thereafter, historical swings in the established church 
between the conservatism of authority and the radicalism of reformers 
seeking to rediscover and recapture the charisma and enthusiasm of 
their religion’s founder. 
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The sealing of scripture, and the fixing of tradition, are perpetual 
sources of restlessness in religious establishments. Though God’s 
may be the voice in a religion’s scripture and tradition, the language 
is man’s, and that language is imperfect. It is imprecise, laden with 
nuances and penumbras of meaning, redundant and tautological, 
rhetorical and figurative, prone to syntactic distortions and permu- 
tations. Scripture and tradition are never simple and uncomplicated, 
and never less so than in the hands of a religion’s functionaries. These 
authorities, or the priesthood, must in every age deal with new 
followers who are wrestling with their individual problems, and 
with each succeeding generation who expect religion’s help in 
resolving their difficulties. Scripture and tradition will inevitably be 
seen through the lens of these late-comers, and will be read or 
interpreted differently by each. The authorities in every age, being 
only human, must find and understand in their religion a meaning 
and justification for their own lives. 

Yet an established religion feels a need for fixed rules of faith to 
avoid being fatally diluted by private convictions and the individual 
fancies of its followers. Official religion is always hard-pressed to 
find a balance between its institutional stability on the one hand, and 
the religious behavior of its communicants on the other. Maimonides 
declared that “the general principle is: no one is permitted to intro- 
duce innovations into religion or derive new commandments.” But 
he was himself a rationalist in theology, and was applying an 
institutional view to Judaic tradition. The mystic, and many an 
individual communicant who yearns for God to touch his own heart, 
is impatient with institutional constraints. He cannot be held back 
from the ancient mystery of his religion by the admonition from 
authority that his solitary heart and his personal intuition are unsure 
vessels. The institutionalization of his religion alienates him because 
he sees the original mystery, the fount of its emotion and its energy, 
being lost in the process. When this happens, the mystic and the 
religious enthusiast feel that their church has been unchurched. They 
become a disruptive element to the establishment, pushing for a 
return to the feeling of their religion as it first was. This drive, though 
its open purpose is to identify with the religion’s founder, seems to 
their establishment a threat to the religion’s present role and the 
church’s present stability. 
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So far as a religion is concerned, a turn toward greater conformity 
with it is a desirable “conversion”; a move away from conformity, if 
it is sufficiently great, is “lapse.” Carried farther, lapse blends into 
“apostasy,” and apostasy combined with a new religious doctrine is 
“heresy.” The heretic may see himself as still a communicant of his 
old religion, one whose aim it is only to emphasize or reframe some 
dogma or dogmas of his old religion in some way that seems to him 
necessary, or closer to the religion’s original thoughts. But a heresy 
which is both deep and broad points to a new religion, and so arises 
the historical observation that the heretic of one religion may become 
the prophet of another. 

Apostasy and heresy can arise from intellectual controversy in the 
ranks of a religion, but the more important historical examples, those 
which are particularly worrisome to established religions, are the 
heresies which are anchored in mystical enthusiasm and intuitivism. 
Such heresies may present themselves in rationalized guise, but 
beneath that face the motivating thrust is an emotional one. Despite 
the execrations and anathemas pronounced upon them by their 
mother religions, historically powerful heresies have within them a 
strain of religious genius at work again. 

A heresy often begins as an effort to purify an old religion. Inits first 
phases, before nonconformity becomes heresy, its proponents are 
loyal to their previous religious authority. Later, there comes a fork 
in the road: to accept their religion’s discipline and cease being 
reformers, or to continue the struggle, even if covertly, for change. 
The latter choice may lead to another fork: to stay and perhaps to 
work in some corner of their old religion, or to depart and find anew 
home for themselves. Occasionally, as with Martin Luther, history 
provides an actual dated example of such an heretical decision point. 
Such departures, however, are not the rule for heresies, nor the 
common choice of mystics who have, after all, been nurtured within 
their old religions. As E. Underhill noted, the mystic-reformer “is 
generally an acceptor and not a rejector of his creed; he is not a 
spiritual anarchist; the great mystics are faithful sons of the great 
religions.” 
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Heretic and mystic are both disturbers of religion, though the one 
may choose to depart, the other to stay at home. Both strive to return 
their religion to what they believe to be its true origins and funda- 
mentals, to what seems to them the plain tenets of their scripture and 
tradition, those voiced by the founder unencumbered by the com- 
plexities of later theology and exegesis. When the return is made 
difficult by the apathy and inertia of the established authority, or by 
its sophisticated arguments, or is politically blocked by a hostile 
officialdom, the reformer may be pushed to greater efforts, and 
thereupon the establishment to greater resistance. If the would-be 
reformer finally submits to discipline, he may find some way to 
spend his fervor without infecting the faithful: he may retreat into a 
monastic order, or he may start a sect which continues to operate 
within the dogmatic bounds of his old religion. But, if the reformer 
is led into heresy and open rebellion, he is excommunicated from his 
religion and must thereafter operate elsewhere. He may then found 
a new religion, or a variant of the old, within which he can find 
religious peace. 

However individual reformers may fare personally, all religions 
respond positively in some measure to the call for purification and 
simplification. The call reawakens in them some memory of their 
founding genius who conveyed a simplicity and directness of faith 
that were later lost. In religion, as elsewhere, an originator’s simple 
profundities are often buried under his followers’ complex triviali- 
ties. Even an established authority senses that, and without necessar- 
ily the prodding of reformers tries to hold on to its primal thoughts. 
It tries to do so with a simple catechism as a stand-in for elaborate 
canon, or with religious symbols which, as G. B. Shaw said, give men 
“something to worship that the senses can comprehend.” But these 
are only substitutes for what the true reformer is seeking, and they do 
not satisfy him. Once he has felt for himself the merest touch with 
God that his religion’s founder declared to him, he strives to prolong 
it for himself and to gain it for others. 

When no accommodation is possible between reformer and estab- 
lishment, when each is unyielding, when the reforms offered by the 
one and those questioned by the other cannot be reconciled, we get 
a declaration like Luther’s, “Hier steh’ ich, ich kann nicht anders.” 
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To that, his church responded by excommunication and Inquisition. 
An institutional religion may attempt to avoid such confrontations, 
or to blunt them when they are unavoidable, by eschewing a fixed 
theology and a fixed catechism; it may opt instead to remain flexible 
in its interpretation of its sacred scripture and its oral tradition. In 
some respects, rabbinical Judaism has done this when confronted by 
disputes among its sages, using as its antitoxins against heresy such 
guiding maxims as, “These and these, alike, are the words of the 
Living God,” and “There are seventy faces to the Torah.” In addition 
to this tolerance of religious variability, Judaism has traditionally 
recognized the four levels of expounding its scripture, namely, the 
literal, the allegorical, the homiletical, and the mystical. Neverthe- 
less, despite all this flexibility, Judaism has had its share of heresies. 
All religions do sooner or later. Man’s religious behavior has a range 
greater than any single religion can limit. Because any religious 
statement man can utter in his fallible language can be altered or 
corrupted, nonconformity and heresy always lie potential in every 
religion, awaiting the man who will bring them out. Each religion 
tries to keep man’s behavior channeled as it deems proper, but man’s 
behavioral variability supplies ever the springboard for still another 
and different religious formulation. A heresy may start from a single 
tenet of the mother religion that is seen from a new perspective; the 
ultimate schism may be traced to that first single deviation, though 
by the time of the breakaway some considerable elaboration of the 
doctrinal conflict may have taken place. The initial rupture, involv- 
ing perhaps only a single thesis, is worsened by the fact that man has 
so much behavior to pour into his religion. After schism, his behavior 
potential is freed for new religious behavior and new language 
constructs. Any “guilt” that is felt for the schism may also lead to new 
behavior aimed at self-justification. All in all, the behavioral after- 
math of a heresy may be more wide-ranging and varied than the 
behavioral forces which produced the original alienation. 

Despite man’s behavioral variability, and the seemingly inex- 
haustible religious ingenuity and creativity deriving from it, the 
history of heresies suggests that they often have some common 
characteristics and content. What seems in a given age to be a novel 
heresy may in reality be a close kin, and sometimes a revival, of an 
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earlier, even an ancient, one. The reason is that each religion’s 
dogmas and practices, duties and sacraments, incorporate a limited 
number of themes. Each religion develops these themes in its unique 
way, leaving certain permutations of them available as options for 
adoption into its communicants’ behavior. Although the established 
religion demurs, for reasons it deems sufficient, those options still 
have their lure because they are permutations that fall within the 
range of the communicants’ behavioral variability. Each historical 
recurrence of a heresy testifies to the strength of behavioral appeal, 
and requires a new struggle, a new refutation, by its mother religion. 
Thus, in the history of the Roman Catholic church, some heresies 
have been known to fade away for centuries only to be revived, 
perhaps with some variation in detail to suit a new age but with the 
same major idea. Examples of this are the heresies that flesh is 
irredeemably evil, hence Jesus’ body could not have been true flesh, 
and only a phantom died on the cross; that the validity of asacrament 
depends on the purity or sinfulness of the priest administering it; that 
the historical Jesus is not the same Christ who can now be contacted; 
that man is perfectible and therefore wholly redeemable from sin, or 
the reverse, that he is not at all improvable and is therefore lost 
forever; that personal experience is the high road to faith, grace, and 
salvation, rather than the duties and sacraments of the church; and 
so on. Some heresies have become so recognizable over the centuries 
that they can be pigeonholed; the Roman Catholic church lists a 
number of such: Docetic, Albigensian, Donatist, Manichean, 
Nestorian, and others. Heresies that appear new may be only changes 
rung on old ones. 

In behavioral terms, heresies originate in behavioral processes and 
functions. An example of these is the generalization of sentences 
having “I” and “God” as their subjects, so that the human speaker 
feels he can assume privileges and prerogatives which his religion 
dogmatically assigns only to God. From this generalization comes 
the feeling that one’s personal decisions determine one’s fate, whereas 
the mother religion may leave the individual’s fate in God’s hands, 
to be determined by His grace and the individual’s faith, rather than 
by the individual’s works. Other behavioral processes which can 
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give rise to heresies are: the identification and localization of God in 
time and space; an approach-avoidance gradient for “sinful” behav- 
iors, and the acceptance or rejection of “guilt” for them; a discrimina- 
tion reversal that makes a once-sinful act into an inspired one now; 
and so on. In the long term, human heresies must be grounded in 
human behavior, no less than the religions from which they emerge. 
When the bases of heresy are analyzed, and the heresies classified 
behaviorally, it becomes clear that their repeated occurrences may be 
predicted: from the same bases, men will arrive at the same actions 
when the circumstances are favorable. Each religion contains the 
behavioral seeds of its own heresies. They lie dormant in the behav- 
ior of communicants, waiting to spring out so long as the behavioral 
variability of those communicants has not been completely sup- 
pressed. Because complete suppression is not possible in practical 
terms, behavioral variability will exist; because variability exists, 
nonconformity will be identified; and, where nonconformity exists, 
heresies will follow. 

Between the extremes of religious conformity and heresy lies the 
sect. It is not in total conformity with the conventions of the mother 
religion, but neither is it in schism. The sectarian more often reflects 
social thought than does the heretic whose passion may stem from 
personal mystic experience. The sectarian’s deviations may be only 
in the details of prayer or ritual, the forms of priestly vestments, in the 
liturgical calendar, in theological emphases, and the like. Such 
deviations come about from the sectarian’s cultural background 
which determines his preferences as to conduct, his aesthetic stan- 
dards, his value judgments regarding what is fitting and proper, and 
even his drive for personal gain or leadership. Religions do not 
generally prescribe behavior along these lines rigidly, but rather 
leave some latitude for compatibility with the local culture. When the 
religious prescriptions are lax or ambiguous, allowing room for 
several interpretations of what is required or commendable, culture 
Steps in with its own behavioral options among which the individual 
may choose. So it happens that a religion which has spread to many 
lands and cultures will foster more sects than one which has not, but 
may not necessarily give birth to more heresies. 
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There are historical cases where a single society had its own unique 
religion, where the two are paired so that no other group has that 
religion and no other religion is found in the group. An example of 
this is the ancient Hebrews: to be a member of the people was to be 
a member of the religion, and those who ceased to follow the religion 
also ceased to be of the people. So, too, culture and religion were 
coincident among the polar Eskimo, among North American Indian 
tribes, and among African tribal groups; among these, both sects and 
heresies were not so common because the behavioral bases were not 
encouraging. The Hebrews said of themselves that the God of Israel, 
the Torah of Israel, and the People of Israel, are one. In their diaspora, 
however, the Jews came to know the pressures of sect and heresy. 
The same pressures have been felt even more by Christianity and 
Islam because their proselytizing missions have led them to deliber- 
ately cross national and cultural boundaries. Unless a religion is 
theologically and doctrinally complex, its missionary spread may 
foster a growth of sectarianism more than of heresy. 

Heresy and sect are two stimulants to religious development, 
though not always healthy ones. The first is a distasteful one to 
established religions, which therefore dispute it vigorously while 
often tolerating the second. Still, some of the religions we cherish 
today count among their founders men whose former religious 
establishments regarded them as heretic or apostate. Still, just as not 
all sects and heresies embody religious progress, neither are all of 
them successful and enduring. John Donne sermonized that “as 
waspes make combs, but empty ones, so do Heretiques Churches, 
but frivolous ones, ineffectuall ones.” He might have added that a 
mother religion can also benefit, by maturing and developing, under 
the pressure of its followers’ deviations. When a religion has possi- 
bilities of further growth within itself awaiting fertilization, heresy 
may seek them out. The heretic makes his mother religion look to its 
inner resources both to combat him and to develop itself. Out of this 
action and counteraction, thrust and counterthrust, of reformer and 
establishment, a religion’s advance may be shaped. A new religious 
genius may take a divine revelation long accepted by an established 
religion, and build anew creed from it by exploiting its variant forms 
and meanings. That new creed will then frame its own continuum of 
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religious behavior, and in its own career will raise up a new institu- 
tion within which new possibilities of heresy will be nurtured. It is on 
such a behavioral level that religious conformity and nonconformity 
make their contributions to religion. The heretic may proclaim a new 
intervention by God, and a new revelation to legitimize the new 
creed, but once again it is human behavior that is the target—human 
behavior that the new intervention must affect, and the new creed 
must touch, if the new “true faith” is to be more than a mere transient 
prod of the mother religion’s establishment. Variability of behavior 
is like that: a potential source of enduring progress, but sometimes 
only the end in itself. The potential is man’s own burning bush, one 
from which a true religious genius can draw a new and truer light. It 
is a light that a religion for human beings must depend upon as much 
as it does upon the radiance of its God. 
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1. Religious Behavior 


This book set out to see why, and occasionally how, man displays the 
complex behavior that we call “religious.” Our aim was to examine 
the human side of religion, to see religious behavior from the human 
perspective, not the divine. 

We noted that religious behavior—or, better, the behavior out of 
which man’s religions grow—is rooted in each individual's experi- 
ence of living in this world. It is that experience which gives religion 
its validity for man. Experience is man’s primeval language, and it is 
in that language that “God” speaks to man. It is that experience that 
makes God, the Living God, believable to man. Itis also the reason that 
no human society has ever been a religious vacuum. Given man as 
the biological organism he is, that experience inevitably takes certain 
forms within the biological sphere, and from them certain forms of 
response are equally inevitable. Among these responses are to be 
found the foundations of human religion. No other conclusion is 
indicated than that religious behavior is inevitable among men. 

To many, this will be a disturbing conclusion. We must be careful 
to say what is intended. There are certain properties that characterize 
man’s behavior, certain circumstances that dominate his daily life, 
and certain interactions with his social and physical environments 
that inform his development as an individual. These are the givens 
that are inescapable influences over his creature life, of his customary 
and normal existence. They are also the raw materials out of which 
his religion is constructed. Once these behavioral raw materials have 
been forged into a “religion,” we may, if we wish, group them all 
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together in the behavior category we dub “religious.” This is a 
retrospective designation, but nonetheless an important one. It helps 
us understand why man has his religions, how they arise from his 
behavioral repertory. “Religion” is the end product to which a part 
of man’s behavioral repertory comes at last. 

A question central to our study is whether those raw behaviors, 
evenif they are conceded tobe inevitable in the human creature, have 
formal religion as their inevitable end product. Cannot man be 
“religious” without the elaboration of such behavior into “religion,” 
that is, without an accompanying institutionalized religion, without 
the paraphernalia and trappings associated with religious establish- 
ments, and without a group creed in place of an individual one? 
While the issue may be debated in the abstract, the weight of history 
inclines toward a negative answer. In the past, man’s religious 
behavior has always been shaped into formal religion. Unless the 
human race’s future development takes a radically different turn, 
such shaping can be expected to continue. It has occurred in every 
human society in the past, and there is nothing to forecast a change. 
Barring some new and unknown force, the direction of behavior will 
remain as it has been; in this, behavior mirrors Newton’s first law of 
motion. In the case of his religion, no such force is in sight for man, 
and so he will continue in his religion. He has nothing to replace it 
with, no political or social substitute, no moral “equivalent.” 

Suppose, however, that man’s future history does take a radically 
new turn, and thereafter demonstrate that formal religion is not 
irreplaceable. Or, suppose that some deliberate policy of counter- 
education aimed at extinguishing formal religion should succeed, as 
some philosophers and political leaders in the contemporary world 
hope. In neither case will it be demonstrated that man does not have 
in his behavioral repertory the same behavioral raw materials that 
his formal religions once made use of. Rather, it would mean that a 
different end product can be formed out of those materials. What 
might a nonreligious end product be? Would some such end product 
be better than religion for man? Would some nonreligious end 
products be better than others for man’s social welfare? Behavior 
science cannot answer such questions without a criterion for estimat- 
ing “better.” But if that criterion involves a value judgment, then a 
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social philosophy is needed. Without a philosophy, without a system 
of values to define moral and ethical goals, no direction of behavior 
shaping can be defended. But in what sense can such a philosophy 
and system of values be “nonreligious”? Behavior science can tell us 
how to mold man’s raw behavioral materials into a desired end 
product, but it alone cannot tell us what that product should be. It 
can, in short, supply us only with a technology of training. 

The behavioral technocrat, of course, is neutral with respect to 
valuejudgments of “good-or-bad,” “desirable-or-undesirable,” since 
they are outside his competence as a scientist. His technical knowl- 
edge has attractions for both parties, those who wish to retain and 
improve formal religion, and those who wish to be rid of it. Religion’s 
educators and establishments are cordial to behavioral technology 
for their own reasons: the strengthening of conformity among com- 
municants, the improvement of religious educational methods, and 
the like. Equally cordial are those who wish to replace religion with 
something closer to their purposes: here are the social blueprinters, 
the secular utopians and authoritarian planners, who are made 
uneasy by religion, who do not feel sure how to use it, and who do 
not know what to do about it in their planned societies. For all, 
behavioral technology holds a promise, but only as a tool for achiev- 
ing goals that are definable and defensible by extraneous standards. 

There are those who hope that behavior science will eventually 
make possible a technology of religion. With such a technology, it 
seems to them, one could not only exorcise religion from their 
utopias, but, if necessary or desired for some purpose, could invent 
new religions on demand. They are likely to be disappointed, as 
recent history in the totalitarian countries shows. They would wish 
to dispense with the genius of a prophet or a saint for founding 
religions, and be able to exploit the religious potential of man’s 
behavior themselves. They see clearly that the consequences of a 
technology of religion would be incalculable, that all their political 
and social planning would be affected by it. But it is not likely to 
happen. Self-conscious innovators in religion have been notably 
unsuccessful in the past, and no improvement is foreseeable for 
them. The problem is co-extensive with man himself. Evenif considered 
only as a physico-chemical machine, the number of things to be 
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learned about the human organism (as about any organism) is 
infinite. Our knowledge of it will therefore never be complete, and 
we will never be able to control it wholly. If that is true, then a wholly 
successful technology cannot be expected. This does not mean, of 
course, that some technology is not possible or even desirable: as we 
have seen, all religions employ some technology in their teaching, 
and would welcome more. The problem for secular and anti-reli- 
gious social planners is whether a sufficient technology is possible 
for them to manipulate or exploit religion with complete confidence, 
or even sufficient confidence for their purposes. For that, behavior 
science can offer no positive evidence, and there is no a priori reason 
to believe that it ever will. 

The religious genius’ claim that his success is owed to a divine 
source, rather than (as some would argue) his merely technical grasp 
of behavioral processes, poses a quaint double conundrum for 
behavior science. On the one hand, if the genius’ claim is correct, 
neither a scientific analysis of the religious genius, nor a scientific 
technology of religion, is possible since either would require an 
investigatory method and a type of proof that lie outside science’s 
realm; at the same time, to estimate in objective terms the correctness 
of that claim requires scientific analysis. On the other hand, to refute 
the claim conclusively in favor of technical behavioral know-how 
requires evidence that does not exist, and may never exist since the 
complexities of human behavior are inexhaustible. While science 
stares at these dilemmas, the religious genius emerges unmoved, 
thus far and perhaps forever beyond the reach of the tools of science 
by which secular man has been hoping to understand his world. So 
itis that, with no scientific solution at hand, each of us will keep to his 
own belief about the fountainhead of religious genius. 

When all has been said, however, the total of it means little or 
nothing to the religious genius. To him, it does not matter whether 
the religious behavior of man is ascribed to natural factors or super- 
natural ones, whether it is inherent in man’s biological makeup, or 
signifies a spiritual element in him. The religious genius is indifferent 
to such distinctions because he functions with, or despite, any or all 
of them. He functions in the face of infinite complexities in himself, 
in mankind, and in the world. Perhaps it is all those complexities that 
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he sums up in his word “God.” He identifies by that word both the 
source of his vision, and the agent of his otherwise infinitely improb- 
able success in dealing with those complexities. Behavior science 
would say that the genius succeeds with man because he has grasped 
(though science still has not) a “significant” portion of the range of 
human behavior and its controlling parameters. He himself says that 
he is only the “servant of God” Empirically, it may be the same thing 
however it is said. The one phrasing or the other may stir scientists 
and religionists to debate, but even if the two amount empirically to 
the same thing, as verbal constructions they promise to remain 
forever in their separate spheres, unchanging and unchangeable. 


2. Reprise: Is There a God? 


Is there a God? The question is so ancient, and its answers are at once 
so simple and so intricate, that it numbs the mind. The heart sinks in 
despair at the call to review the history of the question and its 
answers. For some people, an immediate but simple yes-or-no is a 
case of getting a foolish answer to a foolish question. For others, an 
invitation to a discussion that starts with such a question opens an 
endless maze of thought, a maze with an entrance but no exit. 

Perhaps the possible answers—yes, no, or equivocating—would 
reduce to one and the same if another question were considered first: 
what is meant by “God”? An explicit answer to that question might 
disclose more community among believers and nonbelievers in Him 
than is usually supposed. All might find themselves agreeing that 
the proposition “There is a God” is correct in some sense. If that much 
could be affirmed, the next questions that each individual will 
consider for himself are, “Who is that God?” and “What is He?” For 
answers to these, each man alive will look to his own faith. He will 
find his answers in his own religion. 
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1. The Thesis 


The central thesis of this book is contained in these thoughts: that 
man’s religious behavior, like all the rest of his behavior, is indissolu- 
bly connected with his experiences in this world; that his experiences 
are in part a function of man’s biological makeup, and in part one of 
his social environment; that his religion is built upon those behaviors 
and those experiences; and, that for these reasons, the God of his 
religions will always be, as in the past, a constant companion of 
man’s thinking. 

But religious behavior is not the whole of man’s repertory. That 
repertory also contains behaviors that are opposed to crucial ele- 
ments of his religions. We might say they are man’s “irreligious 
behaviors.” 


2. Irreligious Behavior 


Inherent in biological and social man are propensities which go 
counter to the conduct which all his religions, including the Judaeo- 
Christian-Islamic, require of him. Given his makeup and the condi- 
tions of his life, irreligious behavior is as inevitable for man (or at least 
the ordinary man) as religious behavior. Both are rooted in his 
experience, and both are for him valid ways of interacting with the 
world. In his religious behavior, man extrapolates from the bounds 
of his experience to the ideal; he locates at the extremes of his 
experiential continua the ideals of God and His attributes, of the 
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“good,” of immortality, and of other key concepts of positive reli- 
gion. But the ideals are ideals after all, and they are not really found 
in our experience. Rather their opposites or diminishments are what 
we observe in the course of our lives, which is to say that our actual 
experience is always of the less-than-ideal. Our actual experience 
thus refutes the concepts of religion, at the same time that it gives 
them birth. It is from these refutations that irreligious behavior 
arises, and because these refutations are with us always, irreligious 
behavior remains in force all of our lives as much as religious 
behavior. 

The properties of man which are the wellsprings of his irreligious 
behavior are fought unceasingly by religion which regards them as 
the deep sources of human sinfulness or error. Religion sometimes 
calls these properties man’s “evil nature” (counterpoising them to 
his “better nature”), or sees them as “the devil working in man” (as 
opposed to his “divine spark”), or relegates them to the “animal 
part” of man (as against his “spiritual part”). The strength of irreli- 
gious behavior stems from two principal sources: the types of rein- 
forcement that man is susceptible to, and the immediacy with which 
some of those reinforcements reach him in contrast with others. 

Among the types of reinforcement or reward or pleasure that 
control irreligious behavior are those of the so-called “seven deadly 
or mortal sins.” Of those, three are related to the animal functions of 
food, sex, and rest; two, to the more social functions of self-regard 
and ambition; and two, to the mixed functions of greed and anger. 
Religion recognizes the power of such controls over human behav- 
ior, and may even occasionally employ them in moderation for its 
own purposes. Knowing man’s susceptibility to such influences, 
however, religion fears his inexorable drift toward their exclusive 
control. Religion feels that the sinful septenary, and the rest of man’s 
sinful nature, need to be restrained lest they take total sway over 
man. Religion feels that it must blunt them early on, because once a 
man has surrendered to gluttony, lust, sloth, pride, envy, greed, and 
anger, he will not be easily reached by the alternative reinforcements 
that religion has to offer. Its own reinforcements, upon which it must 
rely to take some control over human behavior, are more abstract, 
more secondary, and more delayed. When religion enlists the same 
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reinforcements that can lead to sin, it does so with deliberate modera- 
tion, and also as a route to establishing other reinforcers which it 
prefers to see in control of his behavior. For example, co-religionists 
may share meals, or may prepare specially tasty dishes at holiday 
times, but the eating is made to serve a purpose outside itself. 
Gluttony is avoided by the pressure of the group, by making the meal 
part of a larger religious ceremony, by acknowledging God’s provi- 
dence in giving man his food. The underlying reinforcement of 
eating is thus used to establish other more remote and secondary 
reinforcers that religion can use to foster other behavior that it deems 
important. Those secondary reinforcers, and the desired behaviors, 
are the ones familiar to us in the religious vocabulary of prayer, 
morality, sacrament, and God. The power of the so-called “primary” 
reinforcers to win and maintain control over behavior has always 
been recognized, and it is not surprising that they have also found a 
place and use in religion. In fact, history gives examples of religions 
which have set those “primary” reinforcers at the center of their 
dogmas and practices: such have been the Dionysian and orgiastic 
religions, and the “black” religions or anti-religions. For their own 
part, indeed, the more even-tempered religions have always to keep 
a check on the tendency of their communicants to import more 
extreme sexual or prandial or similar practices into their rituals. The 
fact is that people can find pleasure in their religions, but can also 
make religions out of their pleasures. 

The temporal closeness of a reinforcement to a response is a very 
powerful influence over behavior. The immediacy of food and sex as 
reinforcers gives them initially a great advantage over the more 
delayed or removed kinds of reinforcement that religion has at its 
command. Food and sex give pleasure at once, while religious 
reinforcers, besides being “secondary” or “symbolic,” are almost 
always delayed in time (one singular and rare exception, perhaps, 
being the mystical experience). Our secular age has even made this 
delay into a derisory political slogan, “pie in the sky after you die.” 
Religious reinforcers are vulnerable to such scornful humor which 
aims to produce, and always threaten, counter-conviction and lapse 
from religion. It takes long education and meticulous discipline for 
religious reinforcers to be given some measure of control over man; 
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it takes only the physiological processes in testicle and intestine to 
win out in competition. Religion tries to make its reinforcements 
immediate, but it takes long training to give to the feedback from 
religious behavior some of the power of immediate reinforcement; in 
contrast, the reinforcements for “sinning” need no introduction. It is 
the religious regimen that is difficult; the self-serving irreligious one 
is appealingly easy. Religion tries to weaken the pull of immediate 
pleasures by teaching how they may be followed in the long run by 
unpleasant consequences; it warns that the seeming ease of sin is 
only temporary and that its final wages are pain and death. Or, 
religion may point out that when a man foregoes the positive and 
enduring returns that religious behavior will afford him, he is the 
lesser for it—that not to take a profit that awaits, is to take a loss. But 
as behavior science has shown, and every religion has known, 
delayed punishment is seldom effective for tipping a man’s behav- 
ioral scales against his instant pleasures. 


3. The Antithesis 


Man the religious was the thesis of this book. Man the irreligious is 
the antithesis. We might have chosen to trace out in greater detail the 
behavioral bases of irreligion that is done here, but that did not seem 
quite as interesting as the opposed case of religion. We live in a 
secularized age that is already very accepting and appreciative of 
irreligious behavior. It is man’s religious behavior and his God and 
his God-religions that call today for more understanding. But the 
antithesis is a true one, and always will be. 

The antithesis of irreligious to religious behavior is made use of by 
religion in its efforts to educate mankind. It provides an opposite 
pole against which to judge the ethical meanings of words like 
“good” and “right”; it gives man a clearer sight of the struggle over 
himself, and by teaching that the struggle can be won, it creates 
“hope”; it generates concepts like “freedom of choice,” and sets goals 
for religious education; it takes “evil” out of God’s hands and puts it 
back into its human roost, at the same time giving man a ladder with 
rungs of “sins” on which to climb to the “good.” All this, and more, 
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the antithesis makes possible. It, like religious behavior, deserves a 
behavioral study of its own. 

Our conclusion must be a two-fold one. Thesis and antithesis: 
religious behavior and religion are inevitable amongst men, but 
equally so are irreligious behavior and irreligion. It is just as natural 
for man to exhibit the one as the other. The behavioral raw materials 
of both his religion and his irreligion alike derive from his organismic 
makeup, and from his experiences in this world modulated by the 
social context in which he lives. Man’s religion and irreligion go hand 
in hand. Neither ought to be forgotten when we attend to the other. 

None of this is to say that the behavior of “irreligious” persons 
comprises merely lapses into the nefarious. In their day-to-day lives, 
these persons can, and usually do, share with the “religious” behav- 
ioral governances such as altruism, honesty, and sexual morality. 
Religious establishments are sometimes disinclined to recognize, or 
to credit, this benign fact. Our own concern here, however, has been 
rather with those broader behavioral classes we call “religious” and 
“irreligious,” with their sources and features. Between these two 
there is a continuing play and counter-play. When focusing on one 
we ought not forget the other. 
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RELIGION and HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Schoenfeld wonders why scientific Psychology has for so long 
ignored religious behavior when billions of people through the ages 
have come to practice some form of religion. To stimulate discussion, 
he abstracts features that are common to all religions, describes the 
behavior we must observe in order to identify those features, and 
explores principles that underlie the genesis and continuance of that 
behavior. 


“Religion draws from our quintessential humanness, and whoever is 
concerned with human behavior cannot but be concerned with its 
religious outgrowth.” 


“.,.from what behavioral properties are key religious concepts drawn? 
what makes a given religious dogma believable by an ordinary man? 
what makes the utterances of one man, say a religion’s founder, 
attractive to a potential convert? what makes one religion viable in 
the behavioral repertory of people, and therefore ‘successful,’ while 
another religion is not?” 


“There is no definitive reason why, when religious behavior is 
studied as natural phenomena, the results of a scientific analysis 
should not illuminate, and even strengthen, the conclusions of 
religion about behavior.” 
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